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To gain the votes of Spotless Town, the Mayor beamed at Mrs. Brown. 
Her candid way shut off debate: she promptly flashed her candidate. 


As he reflects, of course he’ll know 
She must have used 


SAPOLIO 





Three household problems—with one answer 


Suppose you must clean 
grimy floors, or dirty shelves, 
or a dingy kitchen. How can 
you freshen them up with a 
quick cleaner that won’t waste? 


Answer—Use SAPOLIO. 


(It cleans economically. ) 


Suppose you have a drawer 
full of kitchen knives, forks 
and spoons that demand quick 
scouring. How can you re- 
move the dullness and rust? 


Answer—Use SAPOLIO. 
(It scours thoroughly. ) 


Suppose you wish to polish 
tins, and thoroughly remove 
grease from your enamelled 
utensils and crockery without 


‘marring the smooth surfaces. 


What should you do? 


Answer—Use SAPOLIO. 
(It polishes brilliantly. Its suds 
thoroughly remove grease. ) 


You rub just the amount of 
Sapolio you need on a damp 
rag. Not a particle scatters 
or wastes. 


Our Spotless Town booklet will be mailed upon request. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company = Sole Manufacturers 


New York City 
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The happy health habit is not easy to acquire in Summer when 
the appetite is fickle, when the digestive powers are not in fullest 
vigor and when the warm weather necessitates a c hange in diet. 
The surest way to get Summer comfort and palate joy is to drop 
heavy meats and starchy vegetables and eat well-cooked cereals, 
fresh fruits and fresh vegetables. The most deliciously whole- 
some combination for the Summer days is 


hredded Wheat Biscuit 


With Strawberries 


—a dish that is appetizing, satisfying and easily digested. One 
or two Shredded Wheat Biscuits with strawberries or other fresh 
fruits and cream is not only a rare palate pleasure, but will sup- 
ply all the nutriment needed for a half day’s work. 


Heat the Biscuit in the oven to restore crispness ; then cover with strawberries 
or other berries and serve with milk or cream, adding sugar to suit the taste— 
more nutritious and more wholesome than ordinary “short-cake.” 


The ‘Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 


Made only by 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. East. 
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Contents for June 


SPECIAL AND CANADIAN INTEREST 


Frontispiece: Drawing by C. H. J. Snider to accompany the article, ‘‘When the 


Fankee Ving Dinwed te Brge. oon ccc ccc vec cscessececsensessennceges 24 
The Hight Merediths of London: A remarkable Canadian family of eight 

brothers. W. ARNOT CRAICK 25 
Confessions of a Publicity Agent: The concluding article in the series on the 

experiences in Milham. JAMES GRANTHAM — 33 
War on the Railroad Worm: A racy account of the depredations caused by, and 

the laboratory work that is conspiring the defeat of, a big enemy of com- 

mercial apple orchards. ARTHUR CONRAD _ 50 
When the Yankee Flag Dipped to Brock: An interesting story of the War of 

1812, telling of an international courtesy. C. H. J. SNIDER 59 
Passing of the Family Doctor: A social evolution is going on wherein the family 

physician is being displaced. EDWARD J. MOORE = 67 
National Economy, the Need of To-day: A diagnosis of the Canadian people’s 

financial condition. JOHN APPLETON 75 
The Secret of Education: A characteristic article on some features of everyday 

life. ELBERT HUBBARD = 84 
The Agency of Insects in Disease: A review of the discoveries of science relative 

to the carrying of disease germs. COL. G. M. GILES 86 
Why a Good Appearance Wins: Another inspirational article on a subject 

which everybody has to study. DR. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 97 
Gilbert Parker’s Book: A story of the best sellers and a sketch of the Canadian 

Knight-author. FINDLAY I. WEAVER 136 


SHORT STORIES AND SERIAL 


Made in Borneo: A ludicrous situation on board a vessel from Asia. 
LEO CRANE 42 
Mr. Winkler’s Signs: Superstition sometimes plays a part in commercial deals. 
HATTY C. VAUGHAN 
A White Precipitate: A domestic embroglio that ends by beginning over. 


oN 
| 


. REX T. STOUT 64 

Landing the Order: The experience of a junior traveller in securing a $10,000 
order for his firm. R. GORDON MOFFATT 71 

Big Bill’s Second Term: An election story where confidence and fortune defeat 
intrigue and pistols. ED. CAHN ' 79 

Dorothy Duggan, Jockey: The success of a girl in winning the King’s Plate 
with her pet animal. A. VERNER McPHAIL 91 

Between Two Thieves: A review of preceding chapters and a glimpse of French 
history. RICHARD DEHAN 136 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


This department is enlarged. A wide variety of topics are presented here from 
the current literature of the world. A few special translations from the 
French appear. Several cartoons and other illustrations will interest..... 102 
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The Jam that has the Home-Made 
Taste is Good Jam 


Buy the’ E.D.S.”’ trade marked goods, the trade mark that guarantees 
absolute purity and expert cooking of the most delicious, fresh, ripe fruit. 
Besides, you have the satisfaction of knowing you are getting government 








tested fruit preserves, and pronounced 100/, pure. 
Absolutely no coloring or preservatives in their make-up. 


Ask your grocer for the home-like kind 
and see that they bear the E.D.S. trade mark. 


Made only by 


E. D. SMITH & SON, LIMITED 


WINONA, ONTARIO 








Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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MACLEAN’S FOR JULY 








Canadian features by Canadian writers is a strong point of McLean’s 
Magazine. Thousands of dollars are spent each month in securing articles 
from the pens of interesting authors, in procuring drawings and illustrations, 
and in delving into the current literature of the world for the tempting pen 
pictures of real information. 

July promises a treat for the fast increasing number of our readers. Sev- 
eral exceedingly interesting and novel articles on subjects that will appeal to 
all, are in preparation. 


As each issue MacLean’s has 
appears there are invaded the home. 
a number of ar- It was impossible 
ticles that appeal to keep such a 
strongly to the good magazine 
business and per out. The women 
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Reviews of current literature will appear in July, with more cartoons and 
illustrations. This feature of the magazine will entertain by the variety of its 
subject matter. 

It is pleasing readers. As one expressed it last month: “MacLean’s is 
getting better all the time. I am watching it improve, but I cannot suggest one 
feature whereby you could do it. You must soon be satisfied.” 

We will be satisfied with nothing but the best for the Canadian public. 
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A Hermit for Five Years 


HAT would make the greatest impression on a mal 
human intercourse and denied the use of periodic 
most forcibly attract his attention—on regairing the soc 


an who had been shut away from 
als for five years—what would 
iety of his fellowmen? 


‘ e e - . B 3 

“Well,” you say, “he is fairly.certain to be interested in learning whether there’s 
heen a change of Government.” 

ah ne gets be Oe me ee it wouldn't mean as much to him as the perfecting 


if you can tell him there’s been a big war in Europe. 7 . x 
: a shé r apparatus that would do away with the 
But it won't be until you get down to a recital of acter dis ate purchasing new blades or honing old 


things that come closer to him, personally, that you'll 
bring him to his feet with eager questioning. 


Tell him a mighty empire has fallen, and 


A revolution in China may be a world event, but 


ones. 


If you had been a hermit for the past five years, 
so long the news of an earthquake in San Francisco wouldnt 





as it isn’t his empire—a drop curtain of highly em really mean so much to you as the information that 
broidered indifference will mask his face. you can now hear any famous opera singer in your 


own home at a cost of a few cents per hour. 


But tell him the automobile has been so simplified 
that he can now buy one for the price of a horse and Which is only another way of saying that the 


buggy, and he'll promptly bombard 


tions 


you with ques- phonograph is of more personal interest than an 


earthquake, 


You see how it is: Publications carry a ‘‘news of merchandise” that is Just as inter- 
esting, just as vital, as the “news of events” which the editors gather for us. 

And, since this “news of merchandise” finds its only expression in the form of 
Advertising, must we not admit that the Advertising columns are quite as worthy of 
our serious attention as the scariest “scare head” or the most ponderous editorial? 

Shut your eyes to Advertising—and you shut out the news of commercial progress 
and development—the news of things that make life worth the living. 


Advice regarding your advertising problems is available through any recog- 
nized Canadian advertising agency, or the Secretary of the Canadian Press 
issociation, Room 503 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto. Enquiry involves no obliga- 
tion on your part—so write if interested, 
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This Advertisement 








Is designed to bring to your attention the fact 
that excellent returns may be made on Mort- 
gage Loans in Western Canada. Eight per 
cent. can be obtained on the highest class of 
security, viz.: the choicest city residences and 
central store and office property in amounts 


from $1,000.00 to $100,000.00. 


Very many of our clients are residents of 
Eastern Canada, and we feel that our service 
has proved most satisfactory to them. 


The most careful scrutiny of each mortgage 
proposal is made by our Loan Manager; all 
properties are passed upon by our expert 
Valuator, and titles are examined and papers 
prepared by our Solicitors, before we accept a 
mortgage for a client. 


If you consider changing any of your invest- 
ments from stocks or bonds yielding you 6/ 
to these first mortgages yielding 8%, you can 
thus increase your income with absolute 
security. Our mortgages do not exceed 50% 
of a conservative loaning valuation of the pro- 
perty. We arrange to collect interest and prin- 
cipal for our investing clients. 


LOAN DEPARTMENT 
J. H. C. Willoughby-Sumner Company 


Established 1900 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


Branches: References: 
London, Eng. and Saskatoon Union Bank of Canada 
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CRRUCR BGRTIP  ccccécsicsconscicce - 216 
ee Rare 214 
CUO, eins Ge MO dvccencces Seabee 219 
Te” eer ree 214 
Lenox Hotel ........00. ib basheneubane 212 
MRCOG ERGUSE, TOW cccscesscssccccecs 219 
Muskoka Navigation Co. ..........+. 176 
Northern Navigation Co, .............. 218 
eer 212 
North German Lloyd .............. 171 
CONE TUE. sccecascecsces pahutales . 

Outerbridge, A. _ Oe Gy cckessccacs 219 
=. Se BR Seer ee . 214 
Richelieu & eis Nav. Co. ...... 217 
Meats Oasttam FROG cnccccccccccocccecs Mee 
Swiss Federal Railway ........... ace ae 
WOME, SUD Sncnnntaessscceucessesaee 


Wearing Apparel. 


Arlington Co, of Canada, Ltd., The 
Cush, J. & J. r 
i eB eae exes 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada.. 
Horrockses, Crewdson & Co. ..cccce 
Horwitt, Sy. Wb enscersessodnenasre 
Ide, Geo. Oe eaers cébennonian 
Dr. Jaeger Sanitary “Woollen System 
CMs, EME coccssccecces inaeusiit 
King Suspender Co. .....ccccccccsces 
Monarch, The Rnitting © — aseaevonce “ 
Oxford. The Nov Me OR cscoes 
Parsons & aaa” Canadian Co.... i. 
Penmans, Limited occcccccccccccoes 
Robinson, The Sales ‘Co. PEER 
Tolton, DEP * catiachanoteoes seseeeeede 
Toronto Dress Plai onenehene 
Turnbull, sae G. Co., of “Gait, Ltd. 19% 
Tooke B eis 


sae 





~ When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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‘Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 


T is a funny thing about some people. Particular 
about other things, they will use any brand of soap 
that’s put before them. To them, soap is merely soap. 


@Now Fairy Soap 
is more than soap 


its pure soap Ags 


soap. 


FAIRY SOAP | 


is purity itself: it 
is white and stays 
white. Fairy Soap 
comes in a nandy 
oval cake which 
floats. 


@Why buy mere 
soap when you can 
get Fairy Soap? 
For toilet and 
bath there's no 
other soap so good 
as Fairy. 
THE N. K. 


FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


LIMITED 


. MONTREAL 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 1913 


AN AUTHORITATIVE AND UP-TO-DATE DIRECTORY OF 


Private Schools— Colleges--Correspondence Schools—Telegraph and Railroad Schools— l'rade 


Colleges and Co-educational Institutions 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 





Ashbury College, Rockcliffe Park, Ot- 
tawa. 

Bishop’s College School, Lennoxville, 
Que. 


Lower Canada College, Montreal. 
Pickering College, Pickering, Ont. 
Ridley College, St. Catharines, Ont. 
St. Alban’s School, Weston, Ont. 


St. Andrew’s College, North Rosedale, 
Toronto. 


St. Jerome’s College, Berlin. 
Trinity College School, Port Hope, Ont. 





BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


British American Business College, Y.M. 
C.A. Building, Yonge St., Toronto. 

Central Business College, 393 Yonge St., 
Toronto. 

Miss Graham’s Business College, 109 
Metealfe St., Montreal. 

The Laline Practical Business School, St. 
Hyacinthe, Que. 





CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC. 





Hambourg Conservatory of Music, 100 
Gloucester St., Toronto. 

London Conservatory of Music, 374 Dun- 
das St., London. 

Toronto Conservatory of Music, College 
and University Sts., Toronto. 

L’Academie De Brisay, Ottawa, Ont. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Art Association of Montreal, Montreal, 


Que. 
Commercial Art Co., 315 College St., 
Toronto. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 





Bishop Strachan School, 31 College St., 
Toronto. 

Westbourne School for Girls, 340 Bloor 
St. W., Toronto. 


Margaret Eaton School of Literature and 
Expression, North St., Toronto. 


St. Agnes School, Belleville, Ont. 


Branksome Hall, 10 Elm Ave., Rosedale, 
Toronto. 


Mont Notre Dame, Sherbrooke, Que. 


Convent of Sacred Heart, Rideau St., 
Ottawa. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College, Ottawa, Ont. 


Royal Victoria College, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal. 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 


Canadian Correspondence College, 15 
Toronto St., Toronto. 


Charles Correspondence College, Ren- 
frew, Ont. 

Dickson School of Memory, 955 Audi- 
torium Building, Chicago. 

Home Correspondence School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Shaw Correspondence School, 393 Yonge 
St., Toronto. 


PI 











SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


Arnott Institute, Berlin, Ont. 


Dominion School of Accountancy and 
Finance, Bell Block, Princess St., 
Winnipeg. 

Kennedy Shorthand School, 570 Bloor 
St. W., Toronto. 

L’Academie De Brisay, Ottawa, Ont. 


Red Cross School of Nursing, 358 Queen 
St. W., Toronto. 


Toronto Riding School, 4 Cawthra 


Square, Toronto. 














Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Bishop Strachan School 
Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 
FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
President—The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Toronto 


A Church Residential and Day School for ‘Girls. 

Full Matriculation Course. 

Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music] and 
Painting. 


Principal—Miss WALSH. Vice-Principal—Miss NATION 


Also at 221 Lonsdale Avenue 
A Branch Junior Day School 

















THE HAMBOURG Conservatory of Music 
Director, Prof. MICHAEL HAMBOURG. 
Complete musical training for professionals and 
amateurs, in the celebrated methods approved 
by De Paehman, Morris Rosenthal, Paderewski, 

ark Hambourg and others. 
TORONTO 


100 GLOUCESTER STREET, =: : 

















London Conservatory of Music and School 
of Elocution, Limited. London, Ont. 


(In affiliation with the Western University.) 
Large and efficient staff of teachers. Modern building and 
equipment. Up-to-date and thorough training. 
Exams. Twiee a Year. Write for Curriculum, 


Lottie L. Armstrong, Registrar 
F. L. Willgoose, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., Principal. 














An Experienced Railway Man Teaches 


TELEGRAPHY 


WITH ELECTRIC TRAINS AND SEMAPHORES 


at 
The Lalime Practical Business School 
ST. HYACINTHE, QUE. 





SO TMITTLMAI MALI IIT 
=I | iil 

















Royal 
Victoria 
College 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL 





For Resident and Day Women Students. 


Students prepared for degrees in Arts, Pure 
Science and Music. Scholarships are awarded 
annually. For all information apply to the 
Warden. 





Here 1s your opportunity to learn a profession 
for men of ability where the demand is greater 
than the supply. 


THE DOMINION SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY AND FINANCE 


opens the way for young men of ambition to 
earn from $10 to $20 a day when qualified, 


Write for full particulars that at least is the first step 
then weigh up the preposition carefully 

DominionSchool of Accountancy and Finance 

Bell Block, Princess St. Winnipeg, 





WAM 





F OR FALL 
TERM 
BOYS 
OPENS 
AND ge 
GIRLS PP. 


A RESIDENT SCHOOL 
PREPARATORY, COMMERCIAL AND COL- 
LEGIATE COURSES. MUSIC AND ART 


Newly built and equipped, ideal site, easy 


illustrated year book. WRITE 


== W. P. FIRTH, M.A., D.Sc. Principal 


MM 
| HI 


Newmarket, Ont. 
HANIA AA 


AAT Mil li 


HU 
TTT 


RE 


access from Toronto. Full information in = 


{tes 


WL 


ft 














Learn 


Shorthand at Home 


In Spare Moments 


We teach you the reliable Pitman system in 
22 lessons. Personal Individual Instruction. 
Each lesson you receive designed specially 
for your needs. All commercial branches 
thoroughly by mail. Write us. 


harles 
The ( ‘orrespondence Renfrew, 
ollege Ont. 
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Che Margaret Eaton School os. 
of Literature and Expression Toronto. 


Mrs. SCOTT-RAFF, Principal. 
English Literature, French, German, Physical 
Culture, Voice Culture, Interpretation, and Dra- 
matic Art. 








WRITE FOR CALENDAR. 











ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 


Patron: THE LORD BISHOP OF ONTARIO. 


Thorough Course in English, Languages, Music, Art and 
Physical Culture, Pupils prepared for the Universities, 
Conservatory of Music Examinations held at the School. 
Beautiful and extensive grounds; large and handsome 
building, thoroughly equipped with every modern con- 
venience and improvement, including gymnasium and 
swimming tank, hed Prospectus and fuller information, 


Apply to MISS F. E. CARROLL, Lady Principal. 








Westminster A Residential l and Day School 


g Il Opposite Queen’ s Park, Bloor St. 
NM) ege » Toronto 
Pupils prepared for Senior Matriculation. Music, Art and Phy- 
sical Edu cation. The School aims st the highest development of 
true womanh 
SEND FOR OUR CALENDAR. 

JOHN A. PATTERSON, MBS. A. R. ef 

President Pri 




















MONT NOTRE DAME 


SPLENDID BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


SHERBROOKE - - QUEBEC 

Excellent curriculum, embracing all branches. 
Business Class offers special advantages and prac- 
tical training in English and French. Conducted 


by the Sisters of the Congregation de Notre Dame. 
For Catalogue, Terms, etc., address 


THE MOTHER SUPERIOR. 











WESTBOURNE 


Residental nd Day School for 
Girls 
340 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
F. McG. Knowles, R.C.A., Art 
Director 
Write for Prospectus to 
the Principal, 


Miss M. Curlette, B.A. 














Branksome Ball 


10 ELM AVENUE, ROSEDALE, TORONTO 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Hon. Principal— Principal— 

MISS SCOTT MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A. 
Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music. Well 
equipped Art Department. Thoroughly efficient staff. Large play 
grounds, Outdoor games—Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthful 


locality. Primary school for day pupils. For prospectus apply te 
THE SEORETARY 





TRUE EDUCATION EMBODIES 


acter ‘and | devel p individualty, A A ehar- 
ooter an e uality, ee giving , Bm 
R. MM, terature, Music and Art, 
oF ee gp By refully safeguarded. 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Affiliated with Ottawa University. 


Write for Prospectus and course of Studies te 


LADY SUPERIOR, CONVENT OF SACRED HEART 
Rideau Street, Ottawa. 





AN EASY TIME. “I am well 

pleased with th the French 

and German courses and you 

can rest assured that I will always put in a good 

word for the De Brisay Method at the proper time.” 

A. M. K., Student, Toronto University 

Those who take our language courses have ap 

easy time of it when they enter college. 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, by mail. 


L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY. Bank S8t., Ottawa. 











In the Capital. 


OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


Ideally situated. ‘Thoroughly equipped in every department. 
Efficient staff. Calendar and particulars promptly sent on application. 


The Rev. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. 











results. 








Talking to the Point 


CLASSIFIED WANT ADS. get right down to the point at issue. If 
you want something. say so in a few well-chosen words. Readers 
like that sort of straight-from-the-shoulder-talk, and that is the 
reason why condensed ads. are so productive of the best kind of 


CLASSIFIED WANT ADS. are always noticed. They are read by 
wide-awake, intelligent dealers, who are on the lookout for favorable 
opportunities to fill their requirements. 


TEY A CONDENSED AD. IN THIS PAPER. 











It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 


Advertising 








COURSE of forty lessons in the his- 
tory, form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor of Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Story-writers must be madeas wellas born; 
they must master the details of construction 
if they wou’ iturn their talents to account. 


May we send you the names of stu- 
dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
prove is practical. It means recognition, 
accepted manuscripts and checks from 
editors. 










250-Page Catalog Free. 


Short-Story Writing 


One student writes: ‘‘I know that you 
will be pleased when! tell you that I have 
just received a check for $125 from ‘Every- 
body’s’ for a humorous story. They ask 
for more. I am feeling very happy, and 
very grateful to Dr. Esenwein."’ 


We also offer courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, Jourhalism; 
in all over One Hundred Home Study 
Courses, many of them under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
colleges. 


Please Address 








| THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 528, Springfield, Mass. os 








Sir OF a 


Shaw Correspondence School 


395 Yonge Street, TORONTO CANADA 


on my part) bow I can successfully 
underlined. 





Please explaia (without 
qualify for the positi 








Chartered Accountant Artist 









so. LEARN AT HOME 
Nursing a Noble Profession 

The way is now open for you 
to attain your ideal and 
become a trained nurse. 
Apart from the excellent 
renumeration nursing de- 
velops the highest qualities 
of womanhood, while af- 
fording constant employ- 


bd ment. 


Write for Free Book on Nursing and 
learn hew te become a Nurse at home 


RED CROSS SCHOOL OF 
NURSING 


358 Queen Street West 
Toronto, Can. 





Auditor Designer 





Cost Accountant 
Modern Banking 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

Penman 

Commercial Specialist 
Ad-Writer 


Art Specialist 
Teacher of Art 
Story Writer 
Journalist 
Newspaper Reporter 
Photographer 
Show-Card Writer 














Name 


Address 








Business Address 











a 








Knowledge of Little Use 


unless properly applied. Proper 
application of your ability will fit 
you for bigger things in life. 
. We show young men and women 
how to;zincrease their salaries and 
qualify for better positions. 





Send for our Catalogue “*B’’ and let us 
give you full particulars. 


BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Yonge St., Toronto 


“Sa. “Sa. Se. “So. S. “S, S. S,. S “S S 


| i et he he he he he i he Me 














All Work Guaranteed Main 1714 


MISS GRAHAM 


STANDARD BUILDING 


Stenographic Work and Typewriting. 


Typewriting Supplies for all makes of 
Machines at moderate rates. 


157 St. James Street, Montreal 





























The Kennedy School 


gives a thorough business train- 
ing to young men and woman. 
Successful Students our best re- 
commendation. 


Send a post card asking for full particu- 
lars and terms. 


THE KENNEDY SCHOOL 


570 Bloor Street West Toronto, Ont. 














€ e 
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ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military College. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys. 


Te 


| eek 





« 


8 oF 
= 


UPPER and LOWER SCHOOLS. Calendar sent on application. Autumn term commences Sept. 11th. 
REV 





TRINITY Founded 1865. Beautiful, Healthy Situation, 
overlooking Lake Ontario, with 20 Acres of 


Playing Fields, Gymnasium, Magnificent New 
COLLEGE Covered Rink. 
Boys prepared for the Universities. Royal 
SCHOOL Military College and Business. Religious 
‘Training throughout the course. “Special at- 
PORT HOPE, Oat, tention given to younger boys. 
Residential For Calendar apply to 


School for Rey. Oswald Rigby, M.A. (Cambridge) , LL.D. 


Boys. Headmaster. 


EV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. 





St. Alban’s School Crsecco 


A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Close to Toronto. Largeand beautiful grounds. Boys 
prepared for Universities and R.M. College. Special 
attention to juniors and boys entering commercial 
life. For prospectus apply 


M. EF. MATTHEWS, Head Master 
entenetin enn een 

















ST. JEROME’S COLLEGE 











BERLIN, ONTARIO 
Residential we Boys and Young Men. 


4 2 OURSE 
Business, High-School, College Courses 
New Buildings, hygienic equipments, private rooms 
shower baths, fine new gymnasium, swimming pool, 
running track, auditorium. 
RATES VERY MODERATE. Rev. A. L. Zinger.C.B., Pres. 








ASHBURY COLLEGE 
Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa 


Resident School for Boys. Modern, fireproof building. 
Many recent successes at R. M. C. and Universities. 
For Calendar apply 
Rev. GEO. P. WOOLLCOMBE, M.A. (Oxon) 
Headmaster 


























RIDLEY COLLEGE, St. Catharines, Ont. Upper School Buildings. 


Residential School 
for Boys 


Applications now 
being received for 





the admission of 
boys in September. 


REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A., D.C.L., Principal. 











MONTREAL 
Head Master 


C. S. Fosbery, M.A. 











LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


SUCCESSES 


Ist Place McGill Science 
Matric. in 1910 and 1912 
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Parisian Fine Art Photos 


Paintings, Gravures, Statues for 

Collectors. Artists Framing, etc. 

SPLENDID CATALOG with 600 

illustrations is sent for 50c. in 

money order or 55c. in stamps. 

Beautiful collections of  illus- . 

trated Postcards of every kind, ‘ite (AAR 

sup. children series at 30c. the set. 2a 

: i oe ee Portraits " Vae\0 
= in Semi, Real Enamel and Ivory. 

me eo — Enlargements of portraits in - 2 Sst les 

Painted in’Oil Colors, black and colors. Reproduction$ f a -Y 


125, of all European Art Galleries. 
With nice frame $4.25, Sample collection of Photos and 


post free. Post Cards at $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, 


























etc. Views of France, 20 cards, 55c.; 20 celebrated ae 
Cathedrals, 20 Castles, 55 each set. Switzerland, 25 smooth, 
superior color views, $1. 


Postage to France, 5c. 
ER. WEISS, PUBLISHER, 
23 Rue d’Enghlen, Paris, France. 


TORONTO RIDING SCHOOL 


4 CAWTHRA SQUARE 

The most careful attention to lad emen 

upils of 4 age. Privits oe 

es’ and gentlemen’s dressing rooms and bathroom. 

Good ‘looking, perfectly trained horses. Belt Line, Church 
and Carlton cars. 


Phone North 7129 


easy- 
writing 
qualities, long 
wear, and ability to hold a 
large quantity of ink, are 
some of the things that 
have helped to make Ester- 
brook’s Jackson Stub No, 


































Terms Moderate m™ 442 the most popular of 
WM. BUCKLE, Riding Mast ie att ; 
Saddle horses and hunters for sale or hive. 7% all stub pens. 
ee: Write for illustrated beoklet 2 
es oF 
You Can Increase Your Salary /) Esterbrook Pen Mfg. a 
, ‘ tee a Company Be 
By acting as our special representative in your fe ’ \ 3 
spare time. We have hundreds of energetic | 7 New York.’Camden.N.J. : y & 
young men making big money getting subscrip- 2) Ask © 
tions for Farmer’s Magazine. The BROWN BROS., Ltd. your A 
Write us for particulars Canadian Agents, Toronto | Stationer, ; 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY } - ‘ Dai Se ae 
143-149 University Ave. Tereate \ Yk 1/ eS 





About Remembering sitssano 


For a long time I have been promising myself to write 
up my good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson, of Chicago, and 
I have not forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System which I! 


believe is of more importance than the entire curriculum 
of your modern college. 


MR. DICKSON teaches memory. 

Good memory is necessary to all achievement. 

I know a man who is a graduate of three colleges. 
This man is neither bright, interesting nor learned. 

He’s a dunce. 

And the reason is that he CAN NOT REMEMBER. He 
can not memorize a date or a line of poetry. His mind is 
a sleve, 

Education is only what you remember. 

Every little while I meet a man who has a memory, 
a TRAINED MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. 

The manager of a great corporation never misses a 
face. If he sees you once, the next time he will call you 
by name. He told me how he did it. He studied memory- 
gg | with Prof. Dickson. He said a lot of nice things 
about Prof. Dickson that I hesitate to write here lest my 
good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson system of memory-training is very -_ 
If you want to enlarge your arm, you exercise it. he 
same with your mind. You must put your brain through 
a few easy exercises to discover its capacity. You will 
be gaceees — S aggent it sonpenes. thea on tam 

ou do not know when you w e called upon to te 

PROF. HENRY DICKSON what you know; and then a trained memory would help 

- ou. 
America’s Foremost Authority on . 


To the man or woman whose memory plays tricks, I 
Memory - Training, Public Speak- recommend that you write to Prof. Dickson, and if his 


ing, Self Expression, and Principal facts do not convince you, you are not to be convinced. 
> ’ 
ot the Dickson Memory School, 








ne | a y Write to-day for free booklet and facts. Address 
| Auditorium Building Chicago. prOF HENRY DICKSON, - 955 Auditorium Building, Chicage 
mee 8 > 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Bishop's College School — 
LENNOXVILLE, P.Q: | 


Head Master, T. TYSON WILLIAMS, ESQ., B.A. 
(Emmanuel College, Cambridge.) 


Bisnop’s College School, one of the best | There is no better school in Canada for 
known Canadian Schools for boys, has been | the thorough and efficient training of your 
completely re-organized and now comprises | boy both from a mental, moral and physical 
the following weil known men as members | standpoint. 


of its Executive Committee : All school buildings are up-to-date, san- 
Sir H. Montagu Allan, C.V.O. Chairman itary and well ventilated. 
J. K.L. Ross - - - Vice-Chairman Some of the best known and most suc- 
Prof. J. A. Dale, Major Geo. R. Hooper | cessful men both in Canada and elsewhere 
and Arthur G. Abbott. ' are all old B.C.S. boys. 





For calendars, information, ete., apply to the Head Master. 























Do You Want to Increase Your Salary? 


We have put four hundred young and old business men in 
Canada in the way of earning $5.00 more every week. If 
you are an enterprising man, you can get the same offer 
by writing us. The work is easy, educative and profitable. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
143-149 UNIVERSITY AVE. TORONTO, CANADA 














Art Association 
OF MONTREAL 


The Schools of Art in connection 
with the galleries are now open. 
Senior, Elementary, Life and An- 
tique Classes, 14th October. Paint- 
ing, 1st November, 


Early application should be made to 
J. B. ABBOTT, Secretary 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
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Comfort and Long Service 


Paragon school desks are great favorites with 
the best schools. Their handsome appearance, com- 
bined with their strength, make them the most 
desirable desk for young students. 

Send for our catalogue and prices, and look over 


our designs. They are many, and the prices are 
good. 


JAMES SMART MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. and WINNIPEG, MAN. 


























Send Us a Postcard | 


And we will show you how you can EARN MONEY in your SPARE TIME AT HOME, 
doing pleasant work. Anyone in the family can do it. No experience is necessary. 
Good prices paid by the week or month. The work is pleasant and fascinating. No 
canvassing—you sit right at your own table and do it. There is an unlimited fleld 
for our goods. We have employment for many more wives, sons and daughters. 


MAIL US A POSTCARD TO-DAY AND WE WILL SEND YOU FULL PARTICULARS 
WITH CONTRACT AND THE PRICES WE PAY. 


COMMERCIAL ART COMPANY 





























Commercial Art Building, 315 College St. TORONTO, CANADA 
GEMS OF ART 

EXQUISITE PORTRAYALS OF FEMALE ° 

Decorate neo collection of CAN YOU 

ur “den 
~- “Beauty Poses,” 3 for 2c, 7 for Sc, 15 me . rit . 
2 t t t. 

“Our pictures are all real photographs, posed ee eae feat nines Aa eae bas 
— ae Rag gg — months by studying our lessons at home during 
a beauties” ever published. Your your spare time 
money back if not satisfied. The entire coat is only a0, payable monthly. 

SPECIAL OFFER: aro 6%4x8% ,phote. Sball we send you full particulars? 

es, ] 

ay et ye ed 4 Fy -F - Box 223, MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 























stamps. 
KING COMPANY, DEPT. 1202 M.M. 
ANDOVER, OHIO. 








work of the ARMOTT INSTITUTE fm treating Stammerers and Stitterers 
os haces mais aad ane wiley recognized as perhaps the most successful on this 


Foil our own scientific methods, the Institute treats the CAUSE of stammering 


—not } habit itself. It teaches the patient why he stammered, and once he understands 
that, it is comparatively easy for him to learn, in from five to eight weeks, how tc speak 
fluently artd naturally, without any of the objectionable mannerisms commonly taught. 
As he knows why he is speaking correctly, the cure is permanent. 

If you know anyone who stammers or stutters, in kindness to them advise them to 
consult the ARNOTT INSTITUTE. 


BERLIN. ONTARIO, CAN. 7 





It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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“Digest of the Mercantile Laws 
of Canada” 


No work published in Cananda equals it for business men. 








NEW EDITION-— 1913 





The entire work has been critically revised, a considerable amount of new 
matter added, and numerous eases and authorities have been cited in sup- 
port of the most important points in the various Chapters. It is bound in 
the same dark green cloth. 


A READY REF- 
ERENCE FOR 
MERCHANTS 
AND THEIR 
ASSISTANTS 
IN THEIR 
DAILY BUSI- 


DOLLARS 

~ EGAL AND BUSINESS PORMS . 
NESS. | aecstontecse 
OS ated aS pee aetna 

A veritable consulting library on this one line so universally needed. 


Based on Dominion and Provincial Statutes and Court Decisions. 
Indorsed by barristers, sheriffs, magistrates and conveyancers. 
Recommended by the Ontario Institute of Chartered Accountants. 

Used by more accountants, bankers and business firms than any other work 
Forwarded direct post free on receipt of price. 


on the subject. 


If remitting by cheque make same payable at par, Toronto. 


Eastern Edition, Price, $2.00 
Special Western Edition, $2.50 


To meet the needs of subscribers in New Ontario and the Western Prov- 
inces, where land is under The Land Titles System of Registration, 
Appendix of 16 pages, containing a synopsis of the Land Titles Acts, has 
been added to our regular edition, thus constituting a special ‘‘ Western 
Edition.’’ Price $2.50. 
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‘Che only Roofing 
you can afford to use 


Face the roofing problem fairly and squarely. Can you afford a roofing 
that requires constant coating? No matter how little you pay for such a 
roofing it is an expensive proposition in the long run. In a few years your 
bills for coating and repairs will amount to more than the original cost ! 
Roofing expense ends for all time when you use 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


__ Its first cost is the last cost. Being a// minera/ it contains nothing to rot, rust or deteriorate 
in any way. Hence it never requires coating or graveling. 

Made of Asbestos (rock) felt cemented, layer upon layer, with Trinidad Lake Asphalt, the 
greatest waterproofing substance in existence. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is lower in first cost than shingles, tin or slate—and 
cheaper than all other roofings on the cost-per-year basis. Gives perfect fire protection. Suitable 
for any type of building in any climate. Easy to lay. Comes in rolls, in flat sheets, and in 
built-up form. 

Sold direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Write our nearest Branch for sample of the 


wonderful Asbestos Rock and Book No. 29 70. 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Limited 


Manufacturers of Asbestos SeeTh Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 
and Magnesia Products ASBESTOS Electrical Supplies, Etc, 
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Your Vacation Money 


The young men and women with brains and initiative do not 
sit down and waste time wondering where their vacation money 
will come from. They use the means that are at hand to secure 
it. They take advantage of their spare time by spending it at 
work that will earn the best possible returns. 

Last Spring hundreds of energetic young men and women 
earned the money with which they paid for their summer vaca- 
tion by looking after our business in their own neighborhoods. 

The work is fascinating, both because it is congenial and 
because a few spare hours each week devoted to it will enable 
you to enjoy that summer vacation later on. 

We will appoint you local representative of the two national 
magazines of Canada — MacLean’s Magazine and Farmer’s 
Magazine. 

We will pay you liberally for both new subscriptions and 
renewals. If you will write for particulars to-day, we will show 
you how to make extra money for your vacation. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 


143-149 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
TORONTO 
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The ideal medium for classified d 
magazine with a national circulation. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


advertising that is not purely local in character is the standard 
Advertising in the Classified Department of MacLean’s 














Magazine will be read throughout all parts of Canada from Halifax to Vancouver. Rates 
Five Cents per word per insertion. 
BOOKS. LETTER SIGNS. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS a? HALF-PRICES ON WINDOW LETTERS. HOUSES NUMBERS, NUM- 
every subject. New at 25 per cent. discount. Books — pers for church pews, apartment houses, hotels, 
yought, Catalogues post free. W. and G. Foyle, etc., brass plates, enamelled iron signs, street plates, 
121-123 Charing Cross Rd., London, England. (10) etc. J. E. Richardson & Co., 147 Church street, 
Dept. M., Toronto. 
CAMERAS. 
POCKET CAMERAS, NINE STYLES OF REAL LOOSE LEAF DEVICES. 
Pocket Cameras, not sold by other dealers in EVERYBODY SHOULD CARRY A LOOSE LEAF 
America. High grade, finest lenses, all movements. Memo Book. Why? Because it is economic. Sample 


Send for 
Dame St., 


particulars, 


Prices from $14.00 to $100.00. 
Montreal. 


R. F. Smith, 116 West Notre 





CORNS. 
STOP FARING CORNS. END THEM BY MY NEW 
scientific method. Don’t keep paring the same old 
corn! That merely takes off the top layer. It often 
leads to infection and death. A guaranteed cure, or 
money back. Write for booklet, address: Milligan, 
the Coron Cure Man, Box 984, Claysville, Pa., — 
(6 





EDUCATIONAL. 


STUDIES — PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
Illustrated catalogue sent free on demand. C. 
Klary, 103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. 
MAIL COURSES IN SHORTHAND, BOOKKELD- 
ing, Matriculation, Civil Service. Write for cata- 
logue. DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. 
J. V. Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 


LEARN ELECTRICAL 

thorough, practical course 
branches of power and 

simply just what you need to know. Working 
models of dynamo, etc,, supplied. The demand for 
qualified electrical work increases every day. This 
course will enable you to fill the demand. Write 
Cunadian Correspondence College, Limited, Dept. B., 
Toronto, Canada. (6c) 


ART 





WORK COMPLETE, 
by mail, covering all 
lighting work. ‘Teaches 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—CANADIAN GOVERNMENT WANTS 
Railway Mail Clerks; City Letter Carriers; Employ- 
ees in Post Offices. Excellent salaries. 3 weeks vaca- 
tion yearly with full pay. Common education suffi- 
cient. Write for full information and free list of 
positions open. Franklin’ Institute, Dep’t. 0-188, 
Rochester, N.Y. —(6) 








INVESTMENTS. 
HAVE YOU INVESTED IN FORT GEORGE OR 
vicinity? We make monthly reports on investments 
or sell or invest for you. Write with postage. 
McArthur Investment Co. (Dept. Frank McArthur), 





South Fort George, B. C. 
WESTERN CANADA FREE INFORMATION 
about land and reality, commercial and industrial 


opportunities on receipt of stamp. Straight, truthful 
information. H. A. R. Maedonald, 9 Dominion 
Building, Calgary, Canada. 





LEGAL, 


NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, 
Annapolis Koyal. 


BARRISTERS, 





REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage se- 
cured for clients. 7% and upwards, 


VAN HALLEN & O'NEAIL, REGISTERED PAT- 





ent Attorneys and experts in patent law. Applica- 
tions prosecuted in all countries. 103 Farmer Build- 
ing, 333 Main Street, Winnipeg. (tf) 





with Genuine Leather covers and 50 sheets, 25c. 
Name on cover in Gold 15¢ extra. Looseleaf Book 


Co., Dept. 2. 81 EH. 126th St., N. Y. (3-14) 
MUSIC, 
LEARN TO PLAY THE PIANO OR ORGAN 


instantaneously with our new chart. No teacher 
needed; you can learn in a few hours; full instruc- 
tions with every chart. Price complete, $1,00 post 


paid. Just out, ‘What Diamonds or Gold Could Not 
Buy,” a sure fire hit. Send 20 cents for a complete 
piano copy. Song poems and melodies wanted. 
Murfin Music Co., Box 222 Guelph Ont., Can. (7) 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
| COPrELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS — SHORT, 
simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, 
Toronto and Ottawa. 





POSTAL STAMPS. 


STAMPS—-PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
‘or two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign, Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARKS STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 





PRINTING. 


PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50c per 100; also a full line of Window Cards. 


Send for sample and circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 





SELF-TAUGHT HOME-STUDY. 


LEARN AUTOMOBILE WORK COMPLETE, 
practical course by mail on the construction, eare, 
operation and repair of all kinds of automobiles. 
Models of engine, etc., supplied. All car-owners, 
salesman, chauffeurs, car repairers, and automobile 
workmen need this course. Write Canadian Corre- 
——* College, Limited, Dept. B, Toronto, 
anada. 


WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH ABBREVI- 
ated Longhand. Tried and approved by thousands. 


Sample lesson 20 cents Particulars free. Angus 
Weaver, Court Reporter. Buffalo, N.Y. 


VENTRILOQUISM — ALMOST ANYONE CAN 
learn it at home. Small cost. Send to-day, 2 cent 
stamp for particulars and proof. O, A. Smith, Room 
R-101, 823 Bigelow St., Peoria, T.,*US.A.° (5) 





SONGS. 


SONG POEMS WANTED — WITH OR WITHOUT 
penate. Particulars free. B. Music Co., Warman 
Sask. ; 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS—WE PAY HUN- 
dreds of dollars a year to successful writers. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Song poems wanted with or 
without music—will pay one-half of profits if suc- 
cessful. Send us your work to-day. ACCEPTANCE 
eee ee a AVAILABLE. Largest concern 
in 1e country. ‘ree articulars. 

Dept. 80, Washington, De. si cine 
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Horrockses’ 


LONGCLOTHS, SHEETINGS and FLANNELETTES 
are the very best the “‘Old Country” produces. 


_ aimee ded 











See the Stamp “‘ Horrockses”’ 
OBTAINABLE FROM LEADING STORES IN THE DOMINION. 


HORROCKSES, CREWDSON & CO., Limited, Manchester and London, Eng. 


on the selvedge. 
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“Fire’s Out” 


HEN comes the matter of insur- 

ance. You get out your policy 

and note the company in which 

you are insured. Certain questions 
should not arise to worry you at such a 
time. 






















You should not be worried by the ques- 
tion of whether you will be fairly treated 
by the company in which you are insured. 


‘You should not be worried over the ques- 
tion of whether the company can pay 
the loss. 


You should not be worried by the ques- 
tion of whether you have had enough 
protection to cover your claim. 


To be insured in the Hartford Fire Insurance 

Company eliminates the first two of these worries. 

' By consultation with a Hartford Agent before 

taking out your policy, he will tell you the proper 

proportion of insurance to carry and that elim- 
inates the third 





The evident thing to do before the fire in order to 


eliminate worry is to be insured in the right kind of 
company. 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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THE GREAT LAKES. 


No cannon-bristling squadrons ride at rest 
Within gun-sheltered harbors on these Lakes; 
Here but the urgency of Commerce wakes 
The cloven waves to song, with keels deep-pressed 
Into their bosoms; hurrying east and west, 
Trade’s myriad-flagged Armada ne’ er forsakes 
T hese seas at Desolation’s hest, but makes 
A fruitful highway of their neutral breast. 


—Charles H. Winke, 
in The Public. 





The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 


Contents Copyright, 1913 
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In Kin Beyond the Sea. W. 
friendly clasp. 
back yards adjoin. 


tional courtesy not generally known. 





INTERNATIONAL 


More remarkable still is the handclasp that endures when the 
The centenary of North American peace revives an interna- 


“See When the Yankee Flag Dipped to General Brock.” p. 59. 
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Gladstone stretched hands across for a 
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By W. Arnot Craick 





Few character sketches make more romantic reading than 


success of the eight Meredith brothers. 


the story of the 


Mr. Craick has presented his subject in a 


masterly manner, and the incursions he has made into the abstract in his search for 
the controlling causes of their peculiar success will be as interesting to the humblest 


man on the street, as they are to the critical professional man. 


The next issue of 


MacLean’s Magazine will continue these character sketches by an inquiry into the 
success of a prominent French-Canadian family. 


BETWEEN the years 1840 and 1860 
there were born in or near the city of 
London, Ontario, eight brothers, all still 
living, who have attained considerable 
distinction in the public and semi-pub- 
lic life of the Dominion. These eight 
brothers form a family group that is ab- 
solutely unique in the history of Can- 
ada; indeed, it might be difficult to find 
a parallel to them elsewhere in the 
world. Talented in varying degrees, 


there is not one of them who has not 





climbed above the level of average at- 
tainment, while three at least have 
reached positions of high authority. 
This unique family—the Merediths 
of London—are a branch of an Irish 
house which has given not a few dis- 
tinguished sons to public service. Orig- 
inally Welsh, the Merediths entered Ire- 
land {rine the year 1600, and have 
since been prominently identified with 
the life of the Emerald Isle. The father 
of the London Merediths, John Cook 
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Sir William Meredith, Chief Justice of 
Ontario. 
His dominating personality permeates both 


the courts and 
in Toronto. 


Meredith was the son of a Dublin solici- 
tor, and he, too, was destined in youth 
for the bar. He attended Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and on graduation spent 
a couple of years at Gray’s Inn in Lon- 
don, tat the wander-spirit of youth 
seized him, and he so: 0 decided t« 
join three cousins who were about to 
seek their fortune in Canada. 

The four young Irishmen crossed the 
Atlantic in 1834. John Cook Meredith 
chose a backwoods farm as the arena in 
which he would work out his future. 
William Meredith began the practice 
of law in Lower Canada and became in 
after life Chief Justice of the province 
and a Knight. Edmund Meredith took 
up academic pursuits and in 1846 was 
appointed first principal of MeGill Uni- 
versity ; later he became Deputy Minis- 
ter of the Interior at Ottawa. H. H. 


legislative halls. He lives 


Meredith, the third cousin, settled in 
Port Hope, in Upper Canada, where he 
engaged with success in mercantile life. 

t is also interesting to note that John 
Cook Meredith left behind him in Ire- 
land a brother, whose three sons have 
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cained distinction in the practice of the 
law. The eldest, the Right Hon. Rich- 
ard I. Meredith. was for many years 
Master of the Rolls for Ireland. Arthur 
M. Meredith is a prominent barrister in 
Dublin and a retired head of the Law 
Society there, and Frederick M. is a 
solicitor of note. 

In the Township of Westminster 
eight miles from the little town of Lon- 
don and near what is to-day the village 
of Glanworth, the Dublin graduate he- 
gan the rough life of a backwoodsman. 
The country was very sparsely settled ; 
it was long before the railway era dawn- 
ed and conditions were very crude. 
Soon after his arrival the young settler 
married Miss Sarah Pegler, the hand- 
some daughter of a neighbor, snd on 
March 31st, 1840, their first son was 
horn, and in due course christened, 
William Ralph Meredith. 

The father, however, was evidently 
not particularly enamoured of lie on 
a stump farm, and soon after the’ birth 
of his heir, he accepted the offer of a 
position as deputy collector of customs 
at Port Stanley. The short period that 
the family spent on the shores of Lake 
rie is commemorated in the name of 
the second son, John Stanley Meredith, 
who was born in 1844. Following his 
experience, John Cook Meredith acted 
for a year or two in the capacity of mar- 
ket clerk in the town of London; then 
a place of about 5,000 inhabitants. In 
1847 he was fortunate enough to receive 
the appointment of clerk of the Division 
Court of Middlesex, a position he held 
uninterruptedly until he lost his life 
in the Thames disaster of 1881. He 
discharged the duties of the office with 
zeal and efficiency and veteran mem- 
bers of the legal profession recall his 
work in this connection with appreci- 
ation. He also acted as an insurance 


agent for some time, handling this as 
side line. 


WHAT IS A BOY WORTH? 


[t might be an interesting subject of 
investigation to estimate in dollars and 
cents the capitalized value to the state 
of the eight sons whom this respected 
division court clerk contributed to the 
population of the country. If the aver- 











age life is worth $5,000, as has been 
computed by an eminent professor of 
economics, how much more valuable 
must be the lives of men who serve in 
the high offices and places of trust to 
which the Merediths have attained. 

. William Ralph Meredith developed 
the family proclivity for the legal pro- 
fession as a youth and was called to 
the bar soon after reaching his twenty- 
first birthday. He became the partner 
of the late Thomas Seatcherd, M.P., who 
in addition to representing West Mid- 
dlesex in Parliament, was also city 
solicitor of London. Young Meredith 
was popular, he worked hard, and gain- 
ed quite a name for himself as a clever 
practitioner. On the death of Mr. 
Seatcherd he succeeded to the city soli- 
citorship, while in 1872, when Sir John 
Carling was compelled to resign his 
seat in the Legislature of Ontario be- 
cause it was no longer permissible to sit 
concurrently at Ottawa and Toronto, he 
was selected as Conservative candidate 

| in the succeeding bye-election in Lon- 
‘ don. This contest he won with ease. 

Whatever may be said regarding Sir 
William Meredith’s career later on as a 
party leader, it must be admitted that he 
was well liked and greatly esteemed as 
a young man in London. He laid him- 
self out to be friendly, knew all his con- 
stituents by name and to the working- 
man on the street he was “Bill Mere- 
dith, good fellow.’ His undoubted abili- 
ties as a debater and public speaker, his 
diligence, his wide knowledge of the law 
and of political questions led to his se- 
lection 1n 1879 as leader of the Conser- 
vative opposition in the Legislature. 
This position he held for fifteen years, 
during which he seemed unable to make 
much impression on the solid front of 
Sir Oliver Mowat’s Government. 





FROM POLITICS TO BENCH. 


Just after the provinical election of 
1894, when Mr. Meredith was again re- 
turned for London, he resigned his fif- 
teen-year task to assume a position more 
suited to his peculiar talents. In that 
year he was made Chief Justice of Com- 
mon Pleas for Ontario. He presided 
over this court until on the recent death 
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of Sir Charles Moss, he succeeded him as 
Chief Justice of Ontario. 


Outwardly, this is the career of Sir 
William Meredith, the eldest of the 
eight brothers. Inwardly, there is 
much more to be written about this ex- 
traordinary man. One needs to tread 
carefully in describing his place in the 
political life of Ontario during the past 
twenty years. That there were elements 
in his character that militated against 
his success as a politician pure and 
simple, is obvious. For one thing, he 
lacked the ability to win the enthusi- 
astic personal support of able followers, 
largely for the reason that he preferred 
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Mr. Richard M. 
Common Pleas. 
a judge. 


Meredith, Chief Justice of 
Sir John A. mae Richard 
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Mr. Edmund 
the profession, 
lent jury lawyer. 


well in 
an excel- 


Meredith. He stands 
being regarded as 


to keep his own counsel and do things 
by himself. He could be agreeable 

enough to his supporters, but it was 
quite impossible for a strong-minded 
man of his type to share with others the 
management of the party’s affairs. This 
was probably the defect in his character 
which proved his undoing as a political 
leader. 

Sut, by the irony of fate, the trans- 
ference of Sir William’s bodily presence 
from the political forum to the Bench, 
has not meant the removal of his guid- 
ing hand from his party’s affairs. In 
various ways his influence has been felt 
ever since the government of his one- 
time leutenant, Sir James Whitney, 
came into power. His dominating per- 
sonality permeates both the courts and 
the legislative halls of the province. He 
not only interprets the laws, but has 
much to de with making them. 

Contrasted strikingly with one who 
might well be denominated the power 
behind the throne in Ontario, is the 
career and personality of the second of 
the eight Merediths. John Stanley is 
the eldest of the three banker brothers, 
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as William Ralph is first of the four 
lawyer brothers. John started on his 
career as a youth in the London branch 
of the Commercial Bank of Canada. 
When the Commercial was taken over 
by the Merchant’s Bank, he continued 
in the employ of the latter, and rose 
by gradual stages to be manager of the 
head office branch in Montreal. He 
retired ten vears ago, and now leads the 
life of a recluse at the family homestead 
in London. 

Edmund Meredith, the third son, 
who was born in 1845, followed Wil- 
liam in the law and was called to the 
bar in 1868. He took up practice in 
London, and founded a firm in oppo- 
sition to his brother. He stands well 
in the profession, being regarded as an 
excellent jury lawyer, and latterly has 
had charge of a good many crown 
cases. In 1883 and 1884, he was elect- 
ed mayor of the city, and in the latter 
vear unsuccessfully contested North 
Middlesex in the provincial elections. 


SIR JOHN A. MAKES A JUDGE, 


Richard Meredith, the fourth son, 
was born two years later, and he too 
took up the law as a profession, studying 
under his brother William. On being 
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Mr. Jobn S. Meredith, eldest of the banker 


brothers. 
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called to the bar in 1869, he joined Ed- 


mund in the firm of Meredith, Judd and 
Meredith. In 1890 Sir John A. Mac- 
donald surprised Londoners by making 
Richard a judge of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature of Ontario, and assign- 
ing him to the Chancery division: Asa 
lawyer he had not. been particularly 
popular or ingratiating, but his promo- 
tion worked a wonderful change, and 
he became one of the fairest and best- 
liked judges on the bench. In 1905, he 
was transferred to the Court of Appeal 
and when Sir William became Chief 
Justice, the younger brother stepped 
into his former place as Chief Justice of 
Common Pleas. 


Henry Vincent, the fifth son, was 
born in 1850. His career has been a 
striking one. Entering the service of 
the Bank of Montreal in his seven- 
teenth year, he has climbed through all 
the ranks, until to- day he is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Canada’s 
premier banking institution. Without 
pull, without influence, his steady as- 
cent to this important. position is an 
inspiring example for young Canadi- 
ans. He began as a junior in the Ham- 
ilton branch . Twelve years later he 
was an assistant inspector. Then in 





Mr. Llewllyn Meredith, of London, Ont. 
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Mr. TT. G. Meredith, A year ago he was 
offered and refused the position of Cor- 
poration Counsel, of Toronto.” 


1889 he was appointed manager of the 
Montreal branch, which was a stepping 
stone to the gene ral mans gership, a post 
he accepted following the retirement of 
Sir Edward Clouston. 

The sixth son of the family, Thomas 
Graves Meredith, was born in 1853. He 
is the youngest of the lawyer quartet. 
Studying under his brother William, he 
entered his firm in 1878, and when the 
future Chief Justice went to reside in 
Toronto in 1888 as corporation counsel, 
he succeeded him as city solicitor of 
London. He is to-day one of the lead- 
ers of the bar in London ,a most ener- 
getic and versatile lawyer with a large 
practice. In addition to his legal du- 
ties, he has for some years acted as presi- 
dent of the Huron and Erie Loan and 
Savings Company and the Canada 
Trust Company. A year ago he was 
offered and refused the position of cor- 
poration counsel of Toronto, and he was 
among those recommended for the 
chairmanship of the Dominion Railway 
Commission. 

Charles Meredith, the seventh son, 
started out as a banker. He entered 
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’. Meredith, General Manager of the 
sank of Montreal. 


the Merehant’s Bank, but seeing a bet- 
ter future in the brokerage business, 
left the bank and started in for him- 
self as a stock broker in Montreal. As 
head of the firm of Charles Meredith & 
Company, he is one of the most prom- 
inent financiers in Canada, and has 
made a considerable fortune for him- 
self. He was president of the Montreal 
Stock Exchange in 1902-5. 

The youngest son of the family, 
Llewellyn Meredith, adopted no _ pro- 
fession, but has always lived quietly 
at home. His love for horses, how- 
ever, has brought him some distinction. 
Being an excellent judge of horse flesh, 
he has represented the Dominion Gov- 
ernment on two several occasions at the 
= Horse Show in London. Lat- 
terly he has been appointed a justice of 
the peace, and he has taken an active 
interest In the Victoria Hospital in 
London, of which he is a trustee. 


WHAT MADE THESE BOYS? 


Various elements have contributed to 
ithe success of the Merediths. The 
father, while far from being parsimoni- 
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ous, was a man who understood the 
value of money and was exceedingly 
‘areful in handling it. He lived sim- 
ply, spent next to nothing on entertain- 
ment, joined no societies and kept his 
nose steadily to the grindstone. When 
he had gathered together a little capital 
by the exercise of frugality, it was not 
difficult for him to make it grow like 
the proverbial snowball. In the fifties, 
sixties and seventies ,what seems to-day 
an excessive rate of interest was com- 
monly charged on loans and Mr. Mere- 
dith was not slow to collect his twenty- 
five per cent. on the money he advanced. 
He also made large profits on lands sold 
for taxes, which he bought cheap, held 
and disposed of later on. When he died, 
it is reported, that an estate valued at 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars was 
divided among his children. 

The sons inherited their father’s 
carefulness. They applied themselves 
steadily to work, wasted nothing and so 
prospered. To-day two of the brothers 
are reputedly millionaires and the 
others are all well to do. The possession 
of capital is an advantage to any man, 
if only it is coupled with habits of ap- 
nlication and with good judgment, and 
in the Merediths all these were united. 
They began with little, for all had made 
their start before their father’s death 
put money in their hands. Then when 
wealth did come, they were trained in 
its proper use and made a wise disposi- 
tion of it. 

Another element that tended to suc- 
cess was a habit of getting things done 
at once. The Merediths have never 
been procrastinators. They have the 
reputation of being men whose word is 
to be relied on. who never put off till to- 
morrow what thev can do to-day. The 
two chief justices. the general manager 
of the Bank of Montreal and the City 
solicitor at London, particularly have 
been hard and voracious workers and 
have accomplished a vast amount in 
their lives to date. That this has con- 
tributed not a little to their present 
standing cannot be gainsaid. 


WHAT'S IX A NAME? 


A sense of family pride has also been 
a contributory influence. . The sons 
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have never forgotten the dignity of the 
family name and connection. They 
have not been snobs, but they have been 
born aristocrats, cherishing a pride in 
their antecedents which has spurred 
them on to maintain their superiority. 
It is true that on occasion brothers Ned 
and Tom, arguing before Chief Justice 
Sir William, have been subjected to 
treatment not exactly fraternal, and 
that in days gone by the four young 
lawyers sometimes wrangled over cases 
until they got past speaking terms, but 
that was all in the family. ‘To outsid- 
ers the eight have always presented a 
solid phalanx of brotherly support. 

The elder Meredith, himself a scholar 
and a man of wide reading, understood 
the value of education and gave his 
sons the best schooling he was able to 
afford. None of the boys received a 
University education though Sir Wil- 
liam studied law for two years at the 
University of Toronto. The eldest sons 
attended the London Grammar School, 
where they all did well at their studies. 
The younger sons were educated at Hell- 
muth College. 

Scholarship. was one advantage; 
good looks have been another. ‘The 
eight brothers are all clean-cit, erect 
and well groomed gentlemen. Sir Wil- 
liam, though now in his seventy-fourth 
year, is as handsome a man as is to be 
found in the country. The general 
manager of the Bank of Montreal and 
Charles, the financier of the family. 
would stand out in any company. In- 
deed the eight form as good-looking a 
group of men as are to be encountered 
anywhere. Their attention to appear- 
ances, carefulness in dress and sobriety 
in habits, have created a good impres- 
sion. These have been the outward 
marks of a superior ability which has 
been recognized and encouraged by 
those who were able to advance them. 

Not a little of the fine physical ap- 
pearance of the Merediths is the result 
of an early attention to athletics. 
Though the boys do not appear to have 
played games to any extent, they were 
always reckoned dangerous adversaries 
in tests of speed or endurance and were 
particularly expert with their fists. 
Henry and Charles became quite noted 
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Mr. Charles Meredith, head of the big financial 
firm in Montreal. 


athletes. John was a great boxer and 
is said to have enjoyed nothing better 
in his young days than to invade some 
stronghold of the hoodlums and there 
do battle with their champions. Rich- 
ard alone of all the brothers seems to 
have played any games, his favorite 
sport being cricket in which he became 
quite skilful. 

Later on, other pursuits were adopt- 
ed by way of recreation. Sir William 
keeps up his health with gardening, 
John shooting, Henry and Charles en- 
joy salmon fishing and Charles is also 
very fond of duck shooting, Llewellyn, 
of course, derives much pleasure from 
riding. 


THE POETRY OF NATURE, 


A love of flowers, inherited from the 
mother, is a pleasing trait in the family 
character. Sir William’s beautiful gar- 
dens in Rosedale, Toronto, are famed 
beyond the borders of the city. Richard 
even went to the extent of buying a 
farm on the ouiskirts of London and 
there erecting greenhouses, where he 
grew flowers and early vegetables. The 
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residence of Vincent in Montreal is 
beautifully surrounded with gardens 
and lawns and at Ste. Anne, Quebec, 
Charles has a summer home that is em- 
bowered in flowers. The others all 
manifest a similar love for nature and 
the grounds at the old homestead’ on 
Talbot Street are among the most 
charming in London. 

All the brothers have taken a more or 
less prominent interest in works for the 
public weal. Sir William’s share in 
bringing the University of Toronto to 
its present commanding position has 
not been small. As a member of the 
University Commission and as Chan- 
cellor, he has done much for the insti- 
tution. Paralleling him to a certain ex- 
tent, Richard has assisted Western Uni- 
versity, London, of which he is now 
chancellor, in a similar way. Vincent 
is associated with the Parks and Play- 
grounds Association, the Charity Or- 
ganization Society and the Montreal 
Art Association in Montreal. Charles 
is also interested in the Parks and 
Playgrounds Association. 

But it would be unusual to find a 
family distinguished with so much 
genius, unaccompanied by peculiarities. 
As a family the Merediths have not been 
without idiosyncracies. In the old days, 
when the father and mother were alive, 
habits of reserve and retirement were 
acquired which have continued to the 
present day. They have lived by them- 
selves and largely to themselves. They 
have entertained seldom or never. The 
big homestead on Talbot Street is a 
terra incognita even to intimate friends. 
And yet they cannot be accused of un- 
friendliness. They have evidently 
adopted social isolation by choice and 
let who will criticize their action. 
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To many it may prove surprising that 
a family which has held itself so aloof 
and has stooped to no social artifices to 
gain power, should have attained such 
distinction. The Merediths have never 
pulled wires nor laid themselves out to 
flatter or ingratiate themselves into of- 
fice, and this has been much to ther 
credit. What they have won has been 
on their merits. They may have been 
ambitious, they doubtless were, but in 
the end the fruit of victory has come to 
them because they deserved it and not 
because they coveted it. 

Five of the eight brothers have mar- 
ried and have married well. Sir Wil- 
liam’s wife was Miss Mary Holmes of 
London, and he has a family consisting 
of one son and three daughters. His 
son is also a lawyer and is in partner- 
ship with his father-in-law, Mr. I. F. 
Hellmuth, of Toronto. Edmund Mere- 
dith married Miss Theresa McCann of 
London, and has three sons and one 
daughter. Vincent’s wife was Miss Isa- 
bel Allan of Montreal, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Andrew Allan of the fa- 
mous shipping firm and Charles mar- 
ried Miss Elspeth Angus, daughter of 
Mr. R. B. Angus, president of the Bank 
of Montreal, but neither have any chil- 
dren. Thomas married Miss Jessie Car- 
ling, daughter of the late Sir John Car- 
ling of London, and has two sons. 

In addition to the eight sons, John 
Cook Meredith had four daughters, 
making in all a family of twelve chil- 
dren. Of the daughters, one is dead, 
and the remaining three reside at the 
family homestead in London. Like 
their brothers, the sisters are handsome . 
women, the one who died having been 


considered one of the most beautiful 
women in Canada. 
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The Confessions of a Publicity Agent 


Citizens in every town in Canada will recognize either in their own vicinity or in 
the people they meet, some of the characteristics described in this, the concluding 
article on ‘‘The Confessions of a Publicity Agent.’’ The first appeared in the 
March issue, where it was shown how a town and the agent both made mistakes. 
The second appeared in the May number. In the latter issue the true axioms of 
town growth were learned through business experience. This article touches on 
the practical problems that come before urban municipalities as well as detailing 
some of the clogs that get into the wheel of progress. Every man who has the 
interest of his community at heart will enjoy these concluding experiences. 





By James Grantham 


I have sold the paper. Uncle Henry library is a most important part of our 
has sold the store and retired from the business. Uncle Henry is as humorous 
Mayor’s chair after six years in office— as ever, but long association with big 

| he refused to run again. We have a_ business men has made him less free 
suite of offices in an office building on and easy in his conversation. When he 
Dundas Street, Milham. We have talks now he talks to a purpose. He 
three young men assistants and five wears his clothes with easy dignity. He 
stenographers, to say nothing of walks erect. In the Ritz-Carlton at 
draughtsmen, and a librarian. The Montreal the other day I heard a man 
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saying he was the most distinguished 
man in his appearance and bearing that 
he had met in years—outside of ‘Laur- 
ier. As for me—I receive the clients, 
do most of the active work such as 
travelling and seeing the heads of big 
companies. I drew a little more than 
eleven thousand from the business last 
year and I have a very nice car, which 
the wife has learned to drive. The 
children are at boarding school. Mary 
has a great many more dresses that she 
used to have in the old days. 

Beside our office door, opposite the 
big express elevators, is a large brass 
plate which announces in simple char- 
acters : 





ALTBURG-JONES, LIMITED, 


MUNICIPAL ADVISERS 











Inside the door is a large reom, 
simply, but well furnished with a rug 
and a few comfortable leather chairs. 
Miss Lambert sits at a little mahogany 
desk, prepared to receive clients and to 
supply them with newspapers or maga- 
zines while they are waiting. There is 
a noiseless telephone on her desk over 
which she arranges appointments. To 
left and right from this central room 
are our offices, and the library and the 
draughting room. 

We are not the only specialists in 
this particular line of work, although 
we were the first. After we had opened 
these offices and commenced our busi- 
ness other firms followed suit. They 
had every right to do so, and indeed 
Uncle Henry and I did not and do not 
claim the idea as ours exclusively, but 


the greater part of the business comes 


to us for Henry Aftburg has an asset 
without which I fear even I should not 
get very far:—his reputation for clear- 
headed honesty. There are plenty of 
honest men in this world and plenty of 
clever men, but it is not always easy to 
find the two qualities well mixed in one 
man. This is what made Uncle Henry 
Mayor of Milham, and President now 
of our firm. 


We have clients all the way from 
Florida to the borders of the Peace 
river country, and Arizona to Ville 
Marie in Quebec. We are municipal 
physicians. We treat towns as doctors 
treat people. Having first of all made 
a careful study of the principles on 
which towns grow, and the causes for 
lack of growth or for improper growth, 
we have gathered about us information 
concerning the cities, towns and villag- 
es of this continent ‘which cannot, we 
believe, be had in any one other place 
in the world. We are in touch with 
every big industry and every big rail- 
way in the Dominion of Canada and 
in the United States.) We have a 
knowledge of the labor market both on 
this continent and abroad, which for 
reliability and completeness cannot be 
improv ed upon. We have correspond- 
ents in every principal city in the nine 
provinces and in the United States. We 
send our specialists from one end of 
this continent to the other to study at 
first hand the needs of municipalities. 
Our clients include reeves of small 
towns and captains of industry. Our 
business is based upon our reputation 
for straight business, and our knowl- 
edge of conditions. 

This is not an advertisement. Mil- 
ham grew without a single line of the 
usual flamboyant material other towns 
were in the habit of using in those days, 
and the same principle applies in our 
firm. Our business card appears in 
scores of the big and reliable magazines 


the text on the brass plate outside our 
door. 


So it is not to advertise our firm that 
I write this. I have disguised our name 
and the name of our city. I am writing 
this because it may do some good. I 
am not giving away any secrets when I 
tell you our theory of town growth and 
municipal prosperity. For our success 
has not depended upon seerets, but up- 
on our system of gathering special and 
general information. and upon our 
business integrity. We have not, let me 
add, succeeded in every case we ever 
undertook, W e have failed several 
times. But on the other hand, we have 
won several times. 
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It is worse to have an empty, idle factory in your town than none at all. 


There are three classes of citizens in 
our business: those who have lost or 
who never had any faith in their own 
town and who have no desire to see it 
prosper or who have lost that desire. 
These are the first class. Then there 
are those who think their town is the 
greatest little old town that ever had a 
main street, whose ambition for it is 
unlimited and whose knowledge of the 
real possibilities of the town are abso- 
lutely nil. The third class consists of 
people who love their town, want to see 
it grow, boom it in their conversation 
(at opportune times) and are keenly 
alive to anything that will cause their 
town to go ahead. These are the three 
classes. The first class you will find in 
what the commercial travellers call 
“the dead towns.” The towns are 
“dead” because the people are “dead.” 
The town has died either because it 


should never have been born or be- 
cause the people who brought it into 
the world and those who are supposed 
to take an interest in it from generation 
to generation, have failed in their duty. 
You will find such towns in a thousand 
out of the way places in Canada and in 
the United States. They are full of 
grumblers and grouchers. They don’t 
count. The second class citizen you find 
everywhere, even in the dead towns, but 
in greater abundance in the live towns 
where the third class of citizen, of whom 
more anon, is predominant. This sec- 
ond class is the type that thinks any 
sort of publicity is good publicity and 
that sees no reason why their town can- 
not have the very same industries a 
town like Hamilton or Toronto, or 
Montreal can support. These are the 
foolish citizens. A town filled with this 
kind of man is likely to waste many 
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valuable years and hundreds of oppor- 
tunities trying to be what it can never 
be. But it is the third type of citizen 
who makes the most of a city. He is 
the intelligent patriot. He sizes up his 
town and studies out its possibilities. If 
he can’t find them out for himself he is 
willing to learn. He doesn’t think his 
town is necessarily a second Pittsburg 
simply because it has a railway station 
and a flour mill, but he thinks well of it 
and tries to make the most of it. The 
chances are that such a man, if he hap- 
pens to find himself in a dead town will 
move out to a live town, or will try to 
make the dead town look alive once 
more. He is the man who takes an in- 
terest in the management of his local 
affairs. He does not sit back and sneer 
at his aldermen as being notorious in- 
competents. As a rule, they are, but 
that is the fault of the live citizens for 
not taking more interest in the muni- 
cipal affairs and for encouraging 
“smart alecs’” to make aldermanic work 
a joke. The third class of man _ is 
proud of his town, recognizes its limita- 
tions, admires its possibilities and tries 
to make the most of them. 

Now let me give you a list of the 
different sorts of municipalities one 
comes in contact with. Your town is 
probably one of this list, for I think it 
covers almost every type. 

1. The village which is merely a con- 
venient spot for the people of the sur- 
rounding country to shop. It is a small 
distributing centre, and to some extent 
a collecting centre for the butter, eggs, 
creamery produce and other farm pro- 
duct of the immediate vicinity. There 
are, perhaps, twelve buildings in the 
place, including a grist mill, a black- 
smith shop, and the post-office. The 
village is asleep most of its time. It has 
no ambitions and never will have. It 
is just as well. It is only a very small 
cog in the machinery of the nation. 
The most its people can do is to keep 
their lots looking nice, keep good stocks 
in their stores, and see that they don’t 
fall behind, so that some other nearby 
village might take away their trade. 

2. Consider the same village  en- 
dowed with a natural advantage. It 


may be near a fine clay bed and so be 
a brick-making village. Or there may 
be plenty of timber nearby, or tale 
mines, or exceptional advantages for 
small mills on the river there. Such a 
village may grow, by encouraging even 
small ventures to start up in the town, 
such as a good mill or two, a lumber 
mill, woolen mills, or other small in- 
dustries. By encouragement, I do not 
mean bonuses or free sites. These 
things are inherently bad. Such a vil- 
lage as this, by sheer force of public 
spirit can build up a good name and 
take a part in the industrial affairs of 
the country. By watching the little 
things, even to such a seemingly small 
matters as,moving picture shows and 
good hotel accommodation, much can 
be done. 


3. In this class place the county 
town, the university town, the mining 
town, the capital city, or any municipal- 
ity which has, as it were, had fame 
thrust upon it. It has been arbitrarily 
marked out from the other towns by 
the location of the university or govern- 
ment buildings there. This usually 
ends the usefulness of the town unless 
it is bigger than the University. For 
instance, the University does not hurt 
the city of Toronto, but between the 
University and the penitentiary in a 
certain town on the shores of Lake On- 
tario there is room for nothing else. The 
town has achieved a certain amount of 
distinction through the colleges, but 
like the rich man’s son born without 
anv problems to solve, it lacks ambition. 
Take for example many a county town, 
it is content with the honor it has been 
given. Its petty importance on certain 
davs of the year such as when the cir- 
cuit Judge arrives or somebody is hang- 
ed by the sherriff’s orders, are all it 
cares about. In a certain famous old 
county in Ontario the county town is 
a sleepy hollow compared to another 
town which up to a few years ago was 
a mere crossroads. At that time trade 
naturally gravitated to the county seat 
and it made no effort to hold it. The 
little village ten miles away first of all 
got its idea from a new preacher that 
came to the Presbyterian church there. 
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He was a hustler and he preached fine 
sermons. He stirred the town up, and 
without meaning it, set people talking 
about his sermons. People drove in 
from miles around to hear the new 
preacher. When the preacher was trans- 
lated to a bigger church in Toronto, 
people began to look for some other 
stimulus to the town. Between them, 
five of the leading men erected a mov- 
ing picture theatre and bought films for 
it. The county town “hadn’t any use” 
for moving pictures! But the farmers 
came to the smaller town to see them 
and to do their shopping! By this time 
the town was alive to still other possi- 
bilities. It improved its market place 
and built a horse-watering trough which 
was the marvel of the country-side. 
People came to see it—and remained to 
shop. The fame of the place spread 
and men who wanted to sell goods in 
that county tried them first in the shops 
of this town; the county town got the 
new goods second. It soon dropped into 
second place, simply because the people 
of the other town were more lively and 
were not the sort to be content with be- 
ing even as big as the county seat. 


4. In this class place the town with 
natural industrial advantages. It is re- 
markable how few people to-day know 
just what factors enter into the making 
of a good industrial town. First take 
shipping facilities—rail and water, if 
possible; then take the question of con- 
venient or inconvenient raw materials 
for the manufactories; then take the la- 
bor market and in that connection, the 
cost of living. The cost of living means 
much to a manufacturer and a good in- 
dustrial town should be surrounded 
with a good farming—mixed farming 
country. There are two towns in north- 
ern Ontario lying side by side, which 
have a great many advantages but one 
great handicap: they have to bring their 
food supplies from great distances; con- 
sequently the cost of living is high, 
wages have to be proportionately high 
and scarce. A man who falls idle in 
one of those two towns must needs go 
somewhere else very quickly. It costs 
more to be idle there than in even Win- 
nipeg or Toronto. 
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In connection with the question of 
shipping facilities I find in my work 
that a great many towns quarrel with 
the railway companies merely on gen- 
eral principle. They have read maga- 
zine articles about the railway and how 
they are alleged to have oppressed the 
people. They have read the rabid edi- 
torials of newspaper editors who some- 
times are more zealous than wise. These 
attacks on the railways are, nine out of 
ten times, exaggerated. What is true 
against them is often pretty ugly. But 
the point is this, towns need railways, 
and railways need towns. It is folly 
either for the town to be too eager or too 
suspicious of the railway. Sup- 
pose the C.P.R. is building a new line 
across the country and a certain town 
lies fairly well within its path, a glance 
at the map and the character of the 
country ought to be all the townspeople 
need to tell them whether the road will 
come to them or not. If the town is 
worth anything and is not out of the 
way the road is bound to come and will 
come, but if it thinks, by a little pre- 
tending, it can scare a bonus out of the 
town, it will. It will take everything it 
can get for nothing just like a good 
many people in this world. But if a 
railway, proposing te come to a_ town 
requests certain concessions, an effort 
should be made to meet those requests 
is far as possible. When two acute 
business men meet to make a bargain, 
the one watches the other pretty closely 
and secures the best he can. This must 
be the attitude of the town. But to 
listen to the talk of cranks and agita- 
tors who continually heap abuse upon 
the roads and cast doubt upon their 
motives, is worse than folly. It creates 
bad feeling between the town and the 
railway which is bad for both of them. 
Railway men are usually shrewd, but 
honest. They are as willing to help a 
lively town as not because, the more 
business the town does, the better for 
the road, but it does not do to needless- 
lv antagonize the railway. The Presi- 
dent of a Canadian railway swore to 
make the grass grow in the streets of a 
certain town because, in a rash moment, 
the citizens “seized” one of the trains 
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for taxes. And the grass did grow, and 
the town was dead for years. It made 
a mistake by taking spectacular meth- 
ods where others would have been more 
effective and would have left less ran- 
cour. 

I want to speak of certain other fal- 
lacies I encounter in my work. First: 
this town bonusing business. I think 
most towns have begun to realize how 
bad it is. Free sites, exemption from 
taxation and so on, are false stimulants. 
They encourage ill-balanced men who 
have probably failed in other ventures 
to take advantage of an ambitious town 
to get another start. If the town is 
not quite suited to that particular indus- 
try these men are apt to force the in- 
dustry to go there in order to get the 
bonus. The result, too, often is that 
natural obstacles overcome the little 
factory. It soon collapses. It is worse 
to have one empty idle factory in your 
town than none at all. It shows some- 
bodv failed there and business men 
don’t like following in the footsteps of 
failures. The industry that has not in 
it enough inherent strength to stand on 
its own feet and live without the aid of 
bonuses and free sites, etc., is a deli- 
cate affair and should be left strictly 
alone. If a man comes to your town 
with a proposition for a factory and if 
you believe he is a good man and that 
his proposition, after thorough investi- 
gation, is good, then there is no harm 
in the leading men of the town getting 
together and buving stock in the thing, 
but that is all. Bonuses are notorious- 
ly bad. 

A man came into our office one day 
from a Canadian city most of my read- 
ers know very well. There are two 
towns together—side by side. There is 
no reason in the world why they should 
not be one town. This man wanted to 
know how he could make his town grow 
faster than the other town. On the face 
of it, it was one of those cases Uncle 
Henry and I don’t like to touch. 

I called in the librarian and secured 
all our data with reference to the two 
towns, everything that had ever been 
printed, and much that had not been, 
about them was under my fingers. I 
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knew just how old they were, all their 
early history, how many factories in 
each, miles of railway siding, wharfage, 
depths in the harbors, tax rate, assess- 
ment rate, brief descriptions of all the 
leading men in the towns, and every- 
thing—right down to the latest fact 
that Ottawa had voted $600,000 _ for 
harbor improvements there to be spent 
in the next few months. 

[ went into the question of taxes. For 
one thing, this town was assessing all 
property at only fifty per cent. of its 
market value, although the law of that 
province distinctly says all land must 
be assessed at its full market value. 
However, most cities and towns in On- 
tario make this mistake. 

I told the man that was wrong—he 
was the mayor. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“Because it is misleading and against 
the law. Moreover, it makes a manu- 
facturer think your tax rate is higher 
than it really is—also, if he is a good 
manufacturer, he thinks it is unbusi- 
nesslike.” 

I let the point stop at that. I knew 
that the real trouble, and the real han- 
dicaps on both these towns were: first 
of all, that there was intense jealousy 
and rivalrv between them: second, that 
there was no farming being done in the 
vicinitv—at least, none worth talking 





about: and thirdly, the towns were 
boosting themselves against one an- 


other without any real thought as to 
what their respective possibilities were. 
“You should join the next town,” 1 
said. 
“What?” 
“Join the next town. 
is the matter with vou.” 
“But we couldn’t. 
would it do?” 

“What good? Listen. I have here 
a clipping showing that you paid a bon- 
us of $100,000 to a certain company to 
establish vards in your town. You did 
this because you knew if you didn’t 
you would see the vards go to the next 
town where the natural facilities were 
much better. So vou decoved the ship- 
vard into your town and it eost you 
$100,000. ‘Isn’t that so?” 


That’s what 
W-what 
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“How about making this a resort, Colonel?” 





“Yes, but what 1 

“Listen. You know that that yard 
has not yet declared a dividend. You 
know they have discharged the first two 
general managers and are not very well 
satisfied with the new one. Why? Be- 
cause those general managers are buck- 
ing against the natural obstacles and 


disadvantages that go with site in your 
town. The character of the shore is 
different in the other town. That yard 
should have gone there.” 

“You mean—” 

“Tt should be in the other town, two 
miles away. What is more, it will 
either move there—or another one will 
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be built there which will take away all 
the business from your yard.” 

“You mean it?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“But what has that got to do with 
any jealousy there may be between 
us?” 

“Just this. If you hadn’t been jeal- 
ous you wouldn’t have seduced that 
company into making a bad mistake. 
If you hadn’t been jealous you would 
have been one town long ago and the 
yard would have been in your town and 
in the right part of your town. Your 
city debt would have been $100,000 less 
instead of having in five or six years, as 
you may have, an empty shipyard, 
marking a failure in your town, you 
would have had more industries.” 

That man came to our office only the 
once. He thought we could prepare 
for him some sort of magic pill or piece 
of paper that would drive all the indus- 
tries out of the other town into his 
town. A great many of our clients 
think that at first until Uncle Henry 
and I “wise them up” as the saying 
goes. I did not tell that man every- 
thing about that town either. The 
longer those two towns stay apart the 
more money they are going to waste on 
double administration expenses. One 
mayor and one city council would do 
better for those two joined, if they were 
joined, than the two of them now do. 
They would save half their present ex- 
penses. They could carry more weight 
as one city than as two when they go to 
Ottawa for concessions. The make of 
the one big city would carry twice as 
far as the two names of the two half- 
sized cities. It was and is exactly the 
case of St. Paul and Minneapolis over 
again. 

One of our first cases was that of a 
small city which had a number of heavy 
industries. The emplovees in_ the 
smelters and the moulding shops ‘had 
families who needed employment. In- 
stead of getting after light industries 
that could use the lighter labor of the 
sons and daughters of these laborers the 
city was always asking for heavy indus- 
tries and coaxing them in by every 
means. They soon found their mistake 
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and brought in whitewear factories and 
knitting mills. That filled their needs. 

In another instance, a certain town 
was trying to secure industries—this 
was a Carolina case—when it was no 
more suited to industrial life than to 
flying to the moon. At the head of 
this little town was a pompous old fel- 
low who had a southern drawl and call- 
ed himself Cuhnel, in the old Kentucky 
fashion. It had occurred to him as 
mayor of the community that other 
towns were progressing and that it 
should be progressing too. He had in- 
terviewed manufacturers and had sent 
out the usual advertising literature. All 
he received was snubs from the manu- 
facturers, who were rather amused at 
his little mannerism, and silence in 
response to his circularizing. 


It was an off time and I thought I 
would go myself, so accompanied the 
Colonel to his home town. And it was 
a delight. It was one of the simplest, 
kindliest and sunniest little spots on all 
the earth. It lay snuggled in among 
some rolling hills. There was river and 
a fine old road winding through past its 
quaint old houses. 

“How about making this a resort, 
Colonel?” 

“A resawht!” He drawled. ‘““What do 
you suggest, suh? What kind of a 
resawht?” 

“ A summer and winter resort. Pity 
you haven’t some mineral springs or 
something.” 

“Springs, suh? Springs? Why my 
old niggah man has a spring on the 
back of his lot, some strange sort of 
watah—I don’t just know what, but 
my niggah sur, he sells it to the other 
niggahs for a cuah.”’ 

To make a long story short, we ana- 
lyzed the niggah’s spring water and 
found it had medicinal properties 
which have since made that little town 
famous. Other wells were drilled and 
a hotel erected. The town is now quite 
famous—and rich. A good many peo- 
ple don’t realize the value of a tourist 
trade. It is the biggest money-making 
trade there is. It makes shop-keepers 
and hotelmen rich and is good for the 
railways, but it also benefits the whole 
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community. The cities of Vancouver 
and Victoria in British Columbia re- 
ceive not a little support from the en- 
ormous volume of tourist traffic carried 
through the city by the C.P.R. 

Just one more instance. A man came 
to us from a western Canadian town. 
He was the editor of the only newspaper 
in the place. He had bought it under 
a misapprehesion. The man had told 
him, by mail, that the town had natur- 
al gas, and fine shipping facilities and 
so on. He had neglected to state that 
these things had not been developed. 
Arrived in the town to take over his 
newspaper the poor dreamer found him- 
self in what was little better than a 
village. All the possibilities were there 
but they were worth nothing unti! the 
town woke up and developed ‘them. The 
people were content to be a retail cen- 
tre for ranchmen, and to gamble in real 
estate in the next town. 


This man wanted to know what to do, 
and Uncle Henry told him. He told 
him the story of Milham, Ontario. He 
charged the man nothing and it was a 
good investment of his time. For six 
months afterward the mayor of the 
town came in to us, having been roused 
by the first man’s subsequent editorials, 
and hired one of our men at a hundred 
dollars a day to take an economic sur- 
vey of the town and the adjacent coun- 
try and map out the things needed 
to be done. We followed this up at head 
office by putting some live manufactur- 
ing men in touch with this town, so 
that they eventually located a number 
of industries there. To-day, that town 
is rich. Two railways have made it 
their divisional point and a main cen- 
tre for all their activities in that prov- 
ince. 


The relation Uncle Henry and I have 
established between ourselves and com- 
munities is that of a middleman be- 
tween town and industry, or a town and 
its future. By our long experience we 
are better able to size up a town than 
the ordinary citizen who has lived in 
it for years. By our connections with 
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the railway managements and the 
manufacturing interests we know indus- 
trial conditions and are able to advise 
accordingly. We can now tell any 
manufacturer the labor conditions in 
a given part of the country, current 
wages, kind of labor most easily obtain- 
ed, power conditions and power rates; 
cost. of fuel; shipping conditions for 
raw and finished materials, in all direc- 
tions; whether the taxation is stable or 
fluctuating, whether the city financing 
is good or bad—and so on. We can, as 
a rule, give the price of necessities. We 
know the nearest competitor to each 
town in each line, and soon. When a 
man needs this sort of information, he 
can get no better source. We advise 
manufacturers and railroads and capi- 
talists of all sorts. But our big work is 
in advising towns, preparing plans of 
campaigns for them and bringing their 
advantages to the ears of men who are 
likely to be interested. 

As I said before, this is not an adver- 
tisement. We do not need it. We have 
more business than we can handle. I 
have written this because I think hun- 
dreds of municipalities are making mis- 
takes in their efforts to progress and be- 
cause I think possibly by rehearsing a 
few commonplaces they may be helped. 
Edmonton, the other day, paid thou- 
sands of dollars to a railroad to come to 
their city, which was bound to come 
anyway! That was a lamentable mis- 
take. Another city I know of persists 
in sending me pink circulars setting 
forth the advantages of the town. Those 
pink circulars are no good. They are 
a waste of money. I throw mine, as I 
venture to say most people throw theirs, 
into the waste paper basket. About 
once a month I see the same kind of 
envelope in my mail, the same splurge 
about the same city on the seal—-and I 
don’t even open it. I know what it is 
and I know that town is wasting its 
money. It was the thought of so much 
money wasted in pink circulars that set 
me writing this article. These cities 
will learn some day, even as I learned 
—by being fired. 























“We've got him alright enough.” 








Made in Borneo 


The evils of realization are often outdone by those of anticipation. This is 
most cleverly exemplified by the humorous experiences recorded in this story. 


By Leo Crane 


BENSON is one. of those chaps who 
lift their lives in their hands and go 
looking for wild animals. Most men 
are content and happy to allow the ani- 
mal kingdom the free run of the jung- 
les; but not so is Benson. He is a rest- 
less sort who must seek them, because 
there are menageries with empty cages. 

Whenever you go into a circus-tent 
with the children and see a surly-look- 
ing beast glaring from behind inch 
bars, or maybe a nervous, whining spe- 
cimen pacing the bottom of a den into 
ruts, snuffing and cursing the world in 
general, remember that once upon a 
time a chap of Benson’s clan—perhaps 
Benson himself—faced that particular 
beastie when it was free and on its na- 
tive heath. Behind each captive there 
is astory, and Benson is usually the star 
performer in the tale. You will never 
hear the chapter when the beastie wins 
out and the glory is all with the jungle. 
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Benson can usually be found when 
a steamer makes port with wild live- 
stock on the manifest. 

“Of course,” he said to me one night, 
“a man can get a line on beasts after 
a fashion. He can study a hyena, f’r 
instance, until he coppers the laugh 
down to a note, an’ mebbe he can fig- 
ger out what that note means. Simms 
Foraker claims he can tell when a 
zebra’s in a good humor, an’ mebbe he 
can; but for me, I never seen one that 
way, an’ I ain’t takin’ no chances. The 
life-insurance folks don’t cover no bets 
on my life, anyway, an’ so I’m tryin’ 
to live just as long as I can, to make 
em sorry. 

“But a wild man—now, say, there’s 
a study for your spare time. You’ve 
got to sit up nights figgerin’ the dope on 
a wild man’s characteristics. There 
ain’t never been two of ’em alike. First, 
they’re scarce; an’ second—when ye do 
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manage to snake one out by his hair 
he’is different from the one ye had be- 
fore.” 


Benson at this point proceeded to 
fill his pipe and to prop up his chin 
with his knees. You see, Benson was 
sitting on the deck—TI should have told 
you that—with his back to the rail. It 
was one of those nights when the stars 
burn softly in a filmy sky, when the 
wind carries with it the damp scents 
of the sea. Now the rich odor of burn- 
ing latakia arose from the fire-lined 
bowl of Benson’s pipe. It was fairly 
alight, and he seemed diffident. 


“Wild men—” I suggested. 


“Ye can’t be kind to'a wild man,” 
said Benson gravely. “He wouldn’t 
understand it if you tried to be, an’ 
besides, you’d be wasting your time. 
What a wild man wants is some one to 
take him in hand firmly, to be good to 
him, but determined; and at the same 
time it’s my advice to the fellow who’s 
contractin’ for the job to watch both 
ends an’ the middle for his white-ally, 
cause with a wild man times are most- 
ly excitin,’ or just beginning to be such. 
You can believe me—I handled one 
wunst. It was this way: 


“Simms Foraker and me was down 
on a jaunt near Borneo. ‘That’s the 
grand hang-out place for wild men. We 
had knocked around a goodish bit with- 
out getting a sight at anything. Now, 
don’t go for to think that we was down 
there looking for wild men. No, we 
hadn’t got to that stage at that time; 
but in case we rushed across a wild man 
who wasn’t working overtime, and no 
orders ahead of him, we just allowed 
that we’d sign contracts for a season. 

“Well, we heard of this chap a long 
time before we see anything of him. 
The natives along the coast had all sorts 
of battles with him. He was a tough- 
ish customer. He had nearly bludge- 
oned the brains out of one of their holi- 
est head-men. Just about that time we 
comes along, lookin’ wise, an’ we hears 
this fellow is off on a small island — 
that he has a skiff, comes to the main- 
land, skurries around for things to his 
taste, gives the chap who protests the 
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erand salaam with a club, an’ fades 
aw ay: 

‘Says Simms Foraker to me: ‘Here’ s 
a fine fat wild man, an’, sonny, we're 
on.’ 

“An’ with that we started building a 
trap for him. 

“Tt would take too long to-night to 
tell ye how we got him, but we got him, 
all right enough. It took four men to 
hold him down while we slipped a rope 
anklet where anklets usually go—an’ 
the calf of one man’s leg in Borneo 
looks as if a dog had used it to cut wis- 
dom teeth on—but we got him. Trust 
me an’ Simms Foraker to nab anything 
smaller’n a behemoth, an’ we’ll give that 
a trot to the post if any one speaks up 
that a prime specimen’s loose. 

“He was a tidy sort of chap, this 
wild man. Darkish in the skin—in 
fact, he was a brunette coon—a short, 
squat one, not over five feet at the high- 
est point, with a rakish bullethead, kind 
0’ slantin’ to the nor’-nor’-east, an’ sur- 
mounted by furze. His eyes was weak 
an’ blinkin.’ His arms were the won- 
derment, though. They were long, and 
hung down close to his knees. I'll bet 
a month’ s pay he could sit on a chair 
an’ pick pennies off the floor without 
straining a fiber. His shoulders were 
inlaid with bunches of knots, and’ these 
same knots worked like eccentric win- 
ches when he took it into that cacti head 
to get busy. 

“He talked some gibberish, mostly 
excited, but we paid no attention to it. 





“Captain! Captain! That Borneo man is in 
my galley.” 








’ 
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“The Swede jumps an’ lets go another parcel in reply.” 


Simms Foraker said it wasn’t French, 
nor Portugee, nor Latin, nor none of 
them nigger tongues, an’ we were satis- 
fied he didn’t know more’n we did as to 
what it meant. It sounded wild-man- 
nish, all right. We got him on ship- 
board at length, an’ nailed him up in a 
slat cage *tween decks. 

“A fine busy trip for us,’ says Simms 
Foraker to me, on the side. ‘That 
chap’!l fetch his weight in pure genoo- 
ine gold at the Lunnon docks. Oh, we’re 
the two wise body-snatchers, we are!’ 
says he to me. And I nodded an’ winked 
back at Simms Foraker all them fool 
sentiments.” 


IT. 


BENSON sighed. This was not, one of 
his epic recitals. But he seemed to feel 
that, having started once, it should be 
finished, and so he went ahead. 

“The first thing that worried us was 

‘the question of feedin’ him. There ain’t 
no sense in stickin’ the ship’s bill o’ 
fare in ’tween the slats of a cage an’ 
saying ‘Oui! Oui!’ We tried him on 
raw meat, an’ he nearly had a convul- 
sion. Fruits an’ grass stuffs made him 
feel so sick that he threw what he could 
at the waiter. After a while we learned 
that he was right partial to a mess of 
salt-horse and potatoes. He perked up 
amazin’ when he got fed a little. An’ 
every time I’d go near his habitation 
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he’d begin the gibberish. 
Most impressive it was, an’ 
earnest, an’ I’d bow and 
smirk and blink at him 
till he’d get so crazy mad 
that he wound up by near- 
ly biting holes in his face 
with fair rage. Simms 
Foraker said we needn’t 
mind, for all wild men 
acted like that at times. 

“We've got along all 
right for a time on that 
voyage. The weather it 
was hot, an’ we were kind 
o’ peekish and worn down. 
Most of the time me an’ 
Simms Foraker laid down 
on the deck, nights, with 
nothin’ on to speak of, 
growin’ an’ swearin’ an’ comparin’ that 
part of the world with the rest of it, 
which was decent. I remember one hot 
night it got stuffy. The atmosphere 
chased itself down one’s throat and 
dried there in blocks. 

“*T’ll just step down to see how his 
nibs is restin’,’ I says to Simms Fora- 
ker, ‘an’ then I’ll come on deck with a 
pillow an’ camp.’ 

“Bring me one,’ says he, 
like. 

“With that I departed to the ’tween- 
decks. I made the return journey to 
the side of Simms Foraker in just three 
leaps, all counted, touchin’ the high 
places. 

““*He’s gone!’ says I, breathless. 


‘“*Who’s he?’ asked Simms Foraker, 
not dreamin’ that anything radical had 
happened. 

‘*Nibbsey!’ says I, shifting a glance 
on my shoulder to see if he was making 
up the deck. 

““The wild man out!’ yells Simms 
Foraker. 

‘“*Right you are! He’s vacated his 
den for somewheres else. He’s loose, 
s’welp me!’ 

““By hokus!’ gasps Simms Foraker. 
You can bet he was pale. ‘Let’s dig up 
the captain.’ 

“The captain was, if anything, worse 
scared than either of us. 

“ ‘Loose!’ says he, incredulous. 


drowsy- 
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“ “Free as the air itself!’ says I to the 
captain. 

“ “Go down there an’ make sure of it, 
man,’ orders that insane old captain to 
me. 
“What did you say? Go down there 
again?’ I remarks, not knowin’ whether 
I had understood him . 

‘Sure!’ he replies. ‘Go down an’ see 
if he ain’t asleep on the floor, or curled 
up somewhere.’ 

“Not while I can breathe up here,’ 
says I. ‘Whenever you want a sample 
of Hades coal—why, call on me an’ I'll 
fetch it. But don’t ask me to go below 
to trail that Borneo lunatic. I was there 
when he was nabbed, an’ I see the whole 
thing.’ 

a I was downright mad to think 
of it. 

‘““*Well, where has he got to?’ asks 
the captain gruffly. 

“<“That’s for some one to find 
out,’ advises Simms Foraker. 

““Ffe’s your wild man,’ says the cap- 
tain, weakening. 

‘“““Not when he’s loose,’ says Simms 
Foraker patiently. 

“ “But I won’t have a wild man run- 
nin’ loose about my ship!’ screams the 
captain, suddenly getting his mad up. 


" ‘Maybe if you’d tell him that, quiet- 
like, he’d come around an’ be penned 
up like a nice little chap,’ says Simms 
Foraker, getting his own sparker work- 
ing. 
Corbis was a stumper for the cap- 
tain. 

“We were all a bit on edge by that 
time. Each man knew the other was 
afraid, which wasn’t none encouraging. 
We kept a weather-eye open, this way 
an’ that, and a first-class ‘Boo!’ from 
the rear would have sent the bunch 
to the masthead. It weren’t no pleasant 
difficulty. It is the business of a wild 
man to be wild, an’ we expected it of 
him. This hanging fire didn’t agree 
with our meals. We stood around an’ 
looked for him. Then we got nervous 
as wimmen. If he was going to come 
on, why didn’t he come on? An hour 

assed away, while we shifted from one 
oot to the other, watchin’ the retreat. 


“All right,’ says Simms Foraker, 
who could get used to anything. He 





wunst lived for two weeks on broiled 
snake, an’ got to like it. ‘All right!’ 
says Simms Foraker, determined. ‘Now 
let him come on!’ 

“But, dang it all! he didn’t come on. 

“Then they turned on me,” said Ben- 
son. “They said I was a fool, and a 
scare-head, and a mark. They were go- 
ing to call me other names worse’n that, 
when there was a noise like a scuffle, an’ 
a rush on the deck, an’ a man comes up 
relling. It was Samuels, the cook, an’ 
he looked as if he’d got the call. His 
eyes were fair hanging out. 

‘Save me!’ he screams to us, wa- 
ving signs with his hands like a deaf- 
mute. ‘Captain!’ Captain! That Bor- 
neo man is in my galley!’ 

“Right there it was a relief to me to 
know for certain that he was loose,” said 
Benson, digging at his pipe. 

““In the galley!’ roars the captain, 
not stirring an inch. 

‘““He pitched me out quick as a flash, 
an’ ducked inside, an’ he’s barricaded 
himself.’ 

“Then the captain straightened up 
wonderful. ‘If he’s in that galley he 


























“We tried him on raw ment,.an’ he 
nearly had a convulsion.” 
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can’t get away, so here you, Jenkins and 
Brown! Take a turn of a piece of rope 
through the galley-door handle an’ 
make fast somewheres. That’ll fetch 
him all tight an’ tidy.’ 

“Jenkins and Brown, when they real- 
ized the job weren’t none pleased. ‘They 
went up the deck like heroes, though. 
I guess their hearts were beatin’ over- 
time a few, but they did it, s’welp me! 
Once the door was made fast, the only 
way for that wild man to get out was 
through a small port, and the captain 
set a man to watch that, with orders to 
beat the brains outer anything that 
tried to climb through. Brown took first 
watch with a capstan-bar held ready. 
Then Simms Foraker and me took reg- 
‘lar breaths, an’ stood at ease. 

“<“That’s all settled,’ says the captain 
now. ‘We’ve got him like a crab in a 
net.’ An’ the captain acted as if he had 
accomplished something. 

“The captain was right. We had 
him, all right. When Brown got tired 
watchin’ Wilkens spelled him, an’ then 
Jones. 

““He ain’t got no firearms in there, 
boys,’ says the captain, to hearten ’em 
up. ‘Only carvin’-knives, an’ cleavers, 
an’ such! Don’t be afraid.’ Which was 
comforting.” 


IIL. 


BENSON seemed inclined at this mo- 
ment to take a rest. He proceeded to 
change his attitude with regard to the 
deck, which was hard, and he suggested 
that the subject was a dry one. 

Away off on the quay was a place 
with lights. I sent the ship’s boy 
hustling to that place with a pail, and 
when he brought the pail -back there 
was foam on the top of it. Benson ap- 

reciated this. When he had wiped his 
ips with the back of his hand and had 
heaved a hard sigh, he said: 

“Say!” doubtfully, “ain’t you got 
nothin’ better to do than listen to 

arns?”’ 

“This will be a hummer, old man,” I 
told him. 

“Well, don’t sign my name to it, 
‘cause the captain would Fae me for a 
blabber. Call the ship the Mary Jane, 
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or some such common name as thai, 
‘cause we ain’t none too proud o’ this 
wild-man yarn, none of us, an’ as for 
Simms Foraker, he’d be that mortified 
he couldn’t ever enter a side-show again. 
You don’t want to deprive an honest 
man of business, d’ye?’ 

“Go on,” I coaxed. “It’s the shank 
of the evening, and wild men are 
scarce.” 


“You bet,” agreed Benson solemnly, 


relighting his pocket-furnace. “Bor- 
neo’s ’bout given out of first-class wild 
men. ‘There’s a poor sort o’ second 
grade on the market, but they’re un- 
culled, an’ the price ain’t much to speak 
of no more. A genooine, double-edged 
wild man, guaranteed to snarl an’ yell, 
not to say chew a keeper every little 
while, would make the shows mortgage 
a three-hump camel. That’s right.” 

Benson spat over the side reflectively. 
“Oh, yes,” he remarked, with a little 
sigh, “wild men ain’t frequent.” 

‘What happened to this fellow in the 
ship’s galley?” I asked. 

‘“Hum-m-m! You see, every night 
has it’s dawn, an’ with dawn comes 
arousin’, wash-up, an’ breakfast. No- 
body thought o’ breakfast on that ship. 
We were too excited over the possible 
manoeuvres of the wild man, so we stood 
around, an’ forgets breakfast clean. But 
dinner ain’t a goin’ to let a chap snub 
it without mentioning the subject. Pain- 
ful subject, too, is dinner when there 
ain’t none. 

“Samuels, the cook, he stands idle 
like a carpenter on strike. There was 
strictly nothin’ doin’. The captain, he 
was the last to cave in. Says he: ‘See 
here, Mr. Foraker, I’d like somethin’ to 
eat. Can’t you call off that freak of 
yours?’ 

“Sorry, sir,’ says Simms Foraker, 
feeling real blue himself, ‘but I don’t 
know the signs.’ 

“The captain snorted, an’ went on 
pacin’ up an’ down the deck. Another 
half-hour went by slowly, and then 
there came floatin’ out o’ that galley 
the most delicious smells that you ever 
smelt. We stood around an’ wonder- 
ed what in the name of all the good 
cooks he was doin’ in there by himself 
alone. An’ these smells increased. 
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Fine, wholesome, wide smells they were, 
almost enough to make a beggar a 
meal, and calculated to drive hungry 
men mad. 

“‘That’s a Brunswick stew,’ said one 
of the men, sniffing. 

““With gravy,’ added another. 

“ ‘Brunswick nothin’! That’s duff 
a la Borneo.’ 

“ ‘Smells a little wild to me,’ »ne of 
tne critics said. 

““As for me,’ says Samuels, the 
cook, ‘I’m partial to some biscui*,’ and 
he dived below into the extra stores to 
vet it. We all mbbled a bit wken he re- 
turned, an’ we thought o’ the free- 
lunch counters we had passed a while 
back. 

“At last the captain 
got real desperate. 

“We'll have to have 
him out of that,’ he 
says, gritting his big 
teeth, ‘Wilkens, 
Brown, Jones, cast off 
that rope-lashing an’ 
stand by.’ 

“They didn’t like 
the order, but they was 
good men and true. 
The wild man heard 
them fumbling, an’ 
he begins to mix up a 
few pots and pans in- 
side there, which 
sounds horrible, like 
the last night of an 
iron foundry. Wil- 
kens’ Brown an’ Jones 
weren’t anxious to sleep near to that 
galley door when it was unfastened. 

“The captain then divides the crew 
into two watches to stand ready, spell- 
ing each other, and to ketch him when- 
ever he showed abroad. The captain 
hoped he would come out. No one 
dared go in after him. There was noth- 
ing to do but wait — an’ wait on an 
empty stomach at that. The day spun 
along its usual stretch, an’ we waited. 
Toward night the wild man began to 
vowl, like a dog what’s lonely, an’ this 
wasn’t pleasant to hear. 

“Still we waited. Then night comes, 
an’ it gets as dark as the inside of your 
hat, an’ still we was waiting. Along 





“He’s in my bunk.” 


’bout nine o’clock, when the men were 
downright tired out, some one made the 
terrible discovery that the galley door 
was open. 

“Open it was, sure enough — wide 
open. They made a skirmish, and the 
wild man wasn’t there. Samuels installs 
himself inside, and piles things against 
the door. 

“ <T’ll stand me ground,’ he calls out 
to us. ‘You do the fightin’ an’ I'll get 
dinner.’ 

“Where did he go? That’s what we 
wanted to have explained, ’cause we was 
outside the galley, with no door an’ 
nothin’ to pile against it, an’ we wasn’t 
wasting time ’bout dinner no longer. 
What we wanted was a barricade. at 
least twelve feet high. 
That wild fellow was 
loose in the midst of 
us, an’ the cold chills 
paraded up and down 
a chap’s back in fours. 
The quieter he kept 
the worse we felt. tf 
he had only yowled 
out, and threatened to 
fight! But he was a 
mysterious wild man. 

“Along about an 
hour later, the captain 
says he thinks he'll 
turn in. The first 
mate is in charge o’ 
the deck. The cap- 
tain goes to his cabin, 
but in two minutes 
calling for all hands. 

““What’s wrong, sir?’ asks the: mate, 
rushin’ up. 

““He’s in my bunk—the double- 
blanked son of a Borneo stable-hand! 
He’s in my bunk!’ 

“ “Are ye sure, captain?’ asks Simms 
Foraker, cautious. 

“ ‘Sure!’ The captain foamed at the 
mouth. ‘Didn’t I see his eyes? Didn’t 
I feel his dirty hide? Here you, Martin, 
Williams, Smith! We’ll just go down 
there an’ rout him out.’ 

“But Martin, Williams, and Smith 
had different ideas. They protested. 
They said they had not shipped to fight 
wild men of Borneo, an’ they each an’ 
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every one backed water with the white 
fear showing in their eyes. 

“The captain was up against it for 
fair. There was no sense in hittin’ 
Smith or Martin, or, for that matter, 
even Williams, ’cause the same feeling 
was in the whole dod-gasted crew, which 
was human, an’ the captain knew it. 
He felt the same way himself. 

“ ‘What's to be done, Mr. Foraker?’ 
asks the captain. ‘Ain’t I heard you 
say you’d handled wild men before?’ 

“ ‘Never this kind,’ says Simms Fora- 
ker, quite candid. ‘This one can’t be 
strictly called a wild man as yet, ’cause 
why—he ain’t wild.’ 

“The captain gasped, an’ he choked. 
‘He ain’t wild!’ he screams out. ‘He’s 
wild enough for me!’ 

“We might bar him in,’ says Simms 
Foraker, ‘like we did in the galley.’ 

“ ‘But where’ll I sleep, moaned the 
captain. 

‘Nice on deck these fine nights.’ 

“Then the captain gave way to the 
most elaborate, an’ at the same time the 
most vicious, language that ever I hear. 
I’ve been aroused some, too, an’ I’ve 
heard language so low that I couldn’t 
understand what it meant, but this 
crop 0’ the captain’s, it was superb. The 
words was short, middle-sized, and then 
a lengthy one that would just fair erash 
out an’ land solid. My! My! the cap- 
tain talked a spell. It came right up 
from his heart, too; you could see that. 
He wanted to let us know how he felt, 
an’, by gum! he just did. I felt sorry 
for him, but I stood wide. 

“ ‘Hold on!’ says Simms. Foraker, 
when the captain was most violent. 
‘You’ve got no right to kill a passenger, 
an’ that wild man’s a passenger.’ 


“ “Passenger be double-crossed!’ yells 
the captain. ‘He’s an animal! He’s 
freight! Loose freight at that! He’s 
a menace to the ship!’ 

“And with that the captain took his 
nerve in his hand an’ went into the 
cabin single. I admired the captain. 
But I didn’t go along—no! The cap- 
tain was the bravest man among us — 
s’welph me, but he was! He went in 
there single, an’ no man stopped him. 
Five minutes later the captain reap- 
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peared, his face sorter blank, an’ he 
says, says he: 

That ue 
He’s gone!’ 

. ces again |’ whispers back Simms 
Foraker. 

“Can't find a hair of him. Now, 
don’t let this get out among the men. 
We'll make out he’s still down there.’ 

‘Wonder where he is?’ whispered 
Simms Foraker to me. 

‘¢Bunked down in our cabin, for a 
dime,’ says I. 

“We're used to sleepin’ on deck,’ 
says he. 

“<“T don’t care to 
else,’ I says. 

““One of us had better stand guard 
half the night,’ was his suggestion, 
an’ I agreed with him. We tossed a 
coin. Simms took the first watch. 
Then the night wore itself gray in the 
face, an’ dawn found us looking as if 
we had attended a wake. 

“‘“Now,’ says the captain, ‘we’ll have 
a thorough search for that mystery o’ 
the Borneo slums.’ 

“They summoned all hands, issued 
orders an’ commenced. Williams was 
the first to start him. Williams went 
below to get some new rope. He was 
supported by Harrison and Martin. 
They came tiptoeing back, their eyes 
bulgin’ out, an’ they whispers: 

“““He’s in his cage, asleep.’ 

“And, by hokus! so he was, sleepin’ 
like a baby.” 


a spook, I believe. 


sleep anywhere 


IV. 


BENSON wiped his 
laughed to himself. 


“See here, Benson,” I asked him, 
“have you been joking me?” 

“Not a bit of it. That’s the true state 
of affairs as they was recorded. You can 
see for yourself, if the captain’ll let ye 
look at the log. 

“Honest, that wild man was in his 
cage. It makes me laugh at times, an’ 
at other times it makes me creep. That 
wild man was a wonderful sort. You 
can just bet that we made a swift rush 
down there an’ double-slatted that cage 
in a hurry. Our Borneo friend woke up 
as we were hammering. He said some- 


forehead, and 
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“He’s in his cage asleep.” 


thing, an’ rolled over an’ went off to 
sleep again. You could hear him snore 
like a grampus.” 

“And didn’t you have 
trouble with him?” 

“Trouble! That was only the begin- 
ning. He didn’t try to get out again 
until we made Aden. He was quiet as 
a new-born lamb up to that time. We 
had to coal some, an’ the chap in charge 
o’ the job was a Swede. He heard we 
had a fine specimen of a wild man 
aboard, an’ he steps down to look him 


any more 
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me went 
standin’ 


over. Simms Foraker an’ 
along. The wild man was 
close to the bars, watching out. 

“As we come up he lets out a lot of 
gibberish. The Swede jumps, an’ lets 
go another parcel in reply. 

“*What’s wrong with you?’ 
Simms Foraker to the man. 

“ “He says he wants to get out an’ 
see the Swede consul.’ : 

“Simms Foraker turned blue in the 
face at this. 


“Yes, the wild man got out, all right. 
We couldn’t get them bars down any 
too quick. He was a Swede cook that 
some ship had lost out in that Borneo 
quarter. He was a nigger, all right, but 
he spoke a Swede language, an’ that 
was a dead language to me ’n’ Simms 
Foraker. He had bilked us for a ride 
to Aden, all right—no work, an’ a 
stateroom to himself.” 


Benson leaned his head sadly on his 
hand and stared off to where the little 
lights gleamed on the quay. 

“Do about it?” he snorted, a mo- 
ment later, when I asked a_ pertinent 
question. ‘‘We were mighty glad he 
didn’t have us pinched. We paid him 
twenty pounds in gold to call it square. 
That’s what we did. Don’t talk to me 
about wild men. It’s the tame kind 
that queers me!” 


says 








THE VALUE 


OF VISIONS 


I stood on the sheer crest of Joy, nor scanned, 
—In Youth’s sufficiency—the country-side; 
But now, hemmed in by heights on either hand, 
The Vale of Visions, shining, stretches wide. 

—Mary Linda Bradley. 




















WAR onthe AILROAD VWWORM 

















The abstractive industries, particularly those of the college and pulpit, often 


have to face the charge of being non-productive. 
by the average Canadian, when such statements carry very much weight. 


But the time is being out-lived 
The 


achievements of research in laboratory and library have so revolutionized industry 
and commer¢e, by their inventions and explorations that in any rational division of 
labor the rewards of such employments are not sufficiently measured by the standards 
of physical employment. The Ontario Agricultural College, in its department of field 
husbandry makes the boast of an addition of two millions of dollars to the farmers 


of Canada by the introduction of a new variety of grain. 


Similar results are owing 


to the fruit growers by reason of their knowledge of how to deal with the fruit 


pests. 


This story gives us a glimpse at the work that is going on looking to the 


solution of a problem that is baffling the orchardist, that of the Railroad Worm’s 


depredations. 


By Arthur Conrad 


A KEEN-EYED young man sits at a 
table on which are spread out a number 
of apples. Through the powerful lens 
of a magnifying glass he scans_ their 
surfaces one by one, with the same in- 
tent scrutiny that a general bestows on 
a wide sweep of country lying stretched 
out before him. Day by day and al- 
most hour by hour, the watcher main- 
tains his vigil, until one morning an 
exclamation of satisfaction escapes him ; 
something of import has happened. He 
jots down an item or two in his note- 
book and transfers his attention to 
some other phase of his investigation. 
This curious performance with a 
basket of apples and a iii is Just 
one incident in a strange warfare that 
is being waged between man and a mag- 
got little bigger than the head of a pin. 
Actual bleody hostilities have not yet 
commenced but some interesting skirm- 
ishing is being indulged in. The worm 
tenaciously maintains his position and 
defies his gigantic antagonist to do his 
worst. Man on his side has been study- 
ing his opponent with extreme careful- 
ness, watching his every movement, 


familiarizing himself with his habits 
and looking for that weak spot in his 
defences which will prove his undo- 
ing. 

The worm, magnified to huge propor- 
tions in the glaring light of an electric 
lantern, appears a horrible creature, lit 
companion for those weird prehistoric 
monsters that once roamed the earth. 
It is a loathsome headless reptile, round 
and scaly, with a pair of black hook- 
like tentacles protruding at one end 
and two long feelers at the other. Black 
nostrils show just above the tenacles, 
but of other living organs it has out- 
wardly not a trace. Captured and dis- 
sected, a head structure is observable 
within, though this is so little developed 
as to be almost uncanny in its sugges- 
tiveness. 

This is the dragon that the modern 
heroes of the laboratory are bent on 
slaying. They are eager to exterminate 
him and all his tribe, numbering 
doubtless many millions, and it only 
needs a little more reconnoitering and 
a few more preliminary skirmishes be- 
fore the contest begins in earnest. So 











complex and many-sided is human life 
and so numerous are the foes that at- 
tack mankind, preying on his health, 
his food and his drink, that knowledge 
of this approaching warfare is not 


widely disseminated. Only the little 
band of men to whom has been en- 
trusted the guarding of this outpost, 
and perhaps some of those people who 
are more directly concerned with the 
attack of this particular enemy, are 
aware of what is in progress. 

The foe, which has aroused all this 
antagonism, is commonly known as the 
railroad worm. At first it is a little dif- 
ficult to understand just why it should 
be distinguished by such a cognomen. 
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For the authorities must act cannily. 
The fruit-grower is a little sensitive. 
Frighten him too much and he will cut 
down his orchard forthwith and _re- 
nounce apple culture forever. Don’t 
scarce him enough and he will pooh- 
pooh the whole story and let the pest 
roam around at its own sweet will. The 
middle course is the only safe cne and 
it needs wisdom to hit upon it. 

The railroad worm is not 2 new ar- 
rival in Canada. Knowledge is_ the 
newcomer and because the latter was 
not first on the ground the former was 
able to make good his footing without 
opposition. To-day, there sre immi- 
eration authorities controlling the ar- 

















On the 
times. 


ieft is the adult female of the white barred 
On the right, the adult female of the black bodied cherry fruit fly. 


five 
Note the 


cherry fruit fly enlarged about 


markings on the wings and the absence of the white bars on the abdomen. The picture 
of the fly shown in the heading of this article is that of the adult female of the Rail- 
road Worm, which shows black markings on the wings, white bars across the abdomen, 


and a sting-like ovie-positor. 


It has actually nothing to do with rail- 
roads. It does not travel on trains or 
walk the ties. It does not eat rails or 
live in sleeping coaches. As a matter 
of fact, the only connection between the 
maggot and the railroad is found in a 
certain, somewhat far-fetched similari- 
ty between the progress of the one 
through a nice big juicy apple and of 
the other across a pleasant countryside. 
The maggot makes a winding trail that 
bears some resemblance to the curving 
of a railroad track,—that is all. 

It is the apple crop of Canada that is 
endangered by this worm. Not serious- 
ly,—the inroads of the railroad worm 
are not of such proportions as to cause 
a panic yet,—but sufficiently to cause 
a mild alarm and to make imperative 
some steps to protect the fruit supply. 


rival of insects and bugs just as much 
as human but, because these sentinels 
of science were not on dutv when the 
railroad worm crossed the border there 
was no stopping him. He came in and 
took possession and, like the children of 
Israel in the promised land, increased 
and multiplied. Which makes it all 
the harder to get rid of him, row that 
his presence and his depredations are 
forcing themselves on public  atten- 
tion. 

The circumstances which helped most 
to bring the railroad worm into the 
limelight is the marked expansion of 
fruit-growing of recent years. There 
has been a power ragga boom in the 
production of apples, peaches, cherries 
and smaller fruits, caused by an increas- 
ing demand, which has carried prices to 
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The commercial orchardist fights most of his insect enemies by the lime-sulphur or Bor- 
deaux sprays before the trees are blooming, and immediately after. 


a profitable level. Neglected orchards 
have been rejuvenated, many new or- 
chards have been set out and apple- 
growing has become a very popular 
branch of agriculture. But the enthusi- 
astic farmer, chuckling to himself at 
the pleasant prospect, has received an 
unexpected jolt. 

Falling fruit, rotting apples from 
which emerged tiny white worms, warn- 
ed him that a new kind of plague was 
attacking him. He began to bombard 
the agricultural authorities of the coun- 
try with questions and complaints. 
W hat was this pest? Where did it come 
from? How did it get there? How 
could it be got rid of? If it was going to 
be worse, would he have to give up 
fruit-growing? 

The authorities lost no time in start- 
ing investigations. A specialist was de- 
tailed to prosecute careful inquiries as 
to the extent of the worm’s depreda- 
tions, to be followed up by a study of 


its methods of operation, with a view to 
discovering some economical and prac- 
tical way of putting a termination to its 
career. ‘The investigator started work 
a year or so ago and presently came to 
the conclusion that the race of railroad 
worms had made an even more extens- 
ive conquest of the fruit-growing coun- 
ties than had been anticipated. In Que- 
bee they had spread far and wide. In 
Ontario they were strongly entrenched 
in Lennox and Addington, Prince Ed- 
ward, Northumberland, Durham, On- 
tario, Norfolk, Lincoln, Welland and 
Brant Counties and probably had out- 
posts in other counties. The situation 
was sufficiently serious to call for 
prompt action. 

But there was one consolatory feature. 
The laboratory worker found, as _ he 
scrutinized the enemy’s position, that in 
well-cared-for orchards the damage 
done by the worm was much less than 
in neglected orchards and further that 
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External appearance of apples badly attacked 
by the Railroad Worm. The small depres- 
sions or spots show where eggs have been 
laid beneath the skin, while the depressions 
shown on the apple to the left point to 
where the maggots have worked underneath 
the skin. 


orchards in the neighborhood of towns 
were more often attacked than those ly- 
ing out in the country. 

Ottawa sent a collaborator to work 
with the Ontario investigator and they 
camped out in orchards last summer 
while they prosecuted an exhaustive 
study of the pest. The results of their 
campaign are as yet only partially 
complete and will have to be supple- 
mented by another summer’s work in 
the field but they have learned enough 
to be able to write the biography of a 
worm with a fair degree of accuracy. 

The fly-mother of the railroad worm 
was found to be about the same size as 
the common house fly, but different 
from the latter about as much as a hot- 
tentot differs from a white man. Its 
chief distinguishing characteristic was 
a series of white bands across the ab- 
domen, while the wings, which in a 
house fly are clear, were marked with 
a curving black design, which in the 
fly family may be supposed to designate 
some particular rank or caste. 

At the proper season, this mother- 
fly lights on an apple hanging among 
the leaves and proceeds to lay eggs. 
Humping up its back, it shows its ovi- 
positor through the skin and deposits 
an egg. Moving over the surface of 
the apple it repeats the performance 
time and again until as many as forty 
or fifty eggs may be left in a single 
apple. As this egg-laying is done dur- 
ing July, it is principally the early var- 
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ieties of fruit which are affected,—har- 
vest apples, Talman Sweets and Weal- 
thies,—but sometimes even winter ap- 
ples are used by the parent fly. The 
fact of its visit is evidenced by the pres- 
ence of little black circular marks on 
the skin of the fruit. 

The eggs incubate inside the apple 
and the railroad worm is born. It soon 
becomes active. With its two black 
hooks, it tears down the fibres of the 
apple and sucks in the juice, moving 
slowly forward until it has tunnelled 
right through the fruit. In the mean- 
time the infested object has probably 
fallen to the ground and in due course, 
the worm crawls out, for its home has 
decayed. It goes into the ground, where 
in a few hours it pupates and remains 
hidden, for all the world like a tiny 
erain of wheat, until in the following 
July a new fly is born. And so _ the 
round is complete and each year sees 
new broods of worms hatched out. 

The scientists have set down a series 
of questions, for which they seek an- 
swers. How far do the flies move from 
the place of birth? How deep do the 
pupae go and what would be the effect 
on them of exposure? Is the worm 
parasitized? How many eggs does a 

y lay and how long does it take them 
to hatch? What kinds of fruit are af- 
fected? All this with the object of 
finding a vulnerable spot. 

















A cross section of a ripe apple, showing the 
tunnels cut across and also large injured 
areas. The waggots are mature at this stage. 
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Possibly its vices will prove the fly’s 
undoing. For one thing it has been 
shown to be a sluggard. It can almost 
be picked from the leaves of a tree by 
the fingers. For another it has an 
excessively sweet tooth and prefers 
sweet apples. From this the scientists 
argue that if some suitable sweet poison 
can be found and sprayed on the leaves 
of trees in an infested orchard, the 
flies will be killed off before they are 
old enough to lay. 

Another possible method of attack 
will be to enlist the services of pigs. If 
these animals are turned loose in an 
orchard just at the stage the fruit is fall- 
ing and before the worms make their 
escape, the whole colony of worms may 
be gobbled up in a few days. By this 
means, as well as by carefully collect- 
ing and destroying all fallen fruit, one 
orchard which had been badly attack- 
ed, was freed to such an extent from the 
pest that last season only a dozen in- 
fected apples were found. 

The accidental discovery that chick- 
ens relish the pupae of railroad worms 
offers still another means of relief. A 
collection of pupae was being made in 
an orchard for experimental purposes, 
and about 10,000 of them were placed 
in a box, when a few chickens on an ex- 
ploratory expedition discovered them 
and made short work of a huge quan- 
tity of them. This leads to the natural 
conclusion that, if chickens are allowed 
to wander in an orchard in the spring, 
they will be quite likely to destroy 
many of the pupae. 

Another suggestion is that plowing 
may expose the pupae to the influence 
of the weather, whereby frosts will de- 
stroy what other agencies may be un- 
able to reach. In short, the dictum 
that there is no pest so, bad but that it 
‘an be controlled, appears quite likely 
to prove true in the case of the railroad 
worm, as in other instances. By one 


means or another it will have to suc- 
cumb to the superior skill of the scient- 
ist. 

Meanwhile another army of worms, 





closely allied to the apple maggots, both 
in appearance and way of living, has 
invaded the Niagara Peninsula and 
started depredations on the cherry 
trees. These are the cherry maggots, 
which are scarcely distinguishable from 
their cousins of the apple trees. Last 
season they made a decided set on the 
Montmorency cherries, one of the choic- 
est varieties in Canada, and did much 
damage. The worst of their campaign 
is that it is almost impossible to tell an 
infected cherry until it is opened. 

The entomologists only discovered 
that the cherry maggot was in Canada 
a few years ago, though growers had 
doubtless encountered it before. That 
there were two varieties of them came 
to light last summer, when Mr. L. 
Caesar, the Ontario provincial entomo- 
logist, happened upon a fly which had 
no white bands around the abdomen. 
The known variety had a black abdo- 
men marked with four white bands, so 
that there was a considerable difference 
between the two. 

The circumstance that there is such 
a resemblance between the apple and 
cherry maggots has led to the combin- 
ing of the attack against all three vari- 
eties. A man has been specially dele- 
gated to watch the cherry worms and 
he is to work in conjunction with the 
two specialists who have been investigat- 
ing the railroad worms. By the end 
of the coming season it is anticipated 
that enough practical information will 
be at hand to enable the provinicial 
authorities to devise means of lessening 
if not obliterating both pests. 

This story of the opening of hostili- 
ties against the armies of the maggots 
throws a side-light on some of the work 
which the province of Ontario is doing 
to control those insects and diseases 
which are threatening to injure its fruit 
production. The public in general, out- 
side the farming communities, knows 
little of this campaign and yet it has a 
most important bearing on the cost of 
living and those other problems that 
are worrying the political economists. 














Mr. Winkler’s Signs 


There are few homes, howsoever well conducted, but have some weakness in 


the matter of superstitions. 
a favorable sign of the moon. 
beginning of his voyage. 


The farmer waits the sowing of the field of grain for 

The captain fixes every other day but Friday for the 
The suburbanite has a presage of death in the family 
when a miserable cur happens to howl at night under his window. 
detail you some instance about the other fellow in this regard. 


Everyone can 
This story shows 


how an enterprising horse dealer gained a point by his knowledge of another’s weak- 


ness for signs. 


By Hatty C. Vaughan 


“NOW children,” said their father, as 
they gathered around the _ breakfast- 
table, “be careful to take up your knife 
first. Tommy!” All eyes turned, with 
varying expressions, to the little ten- 
year-old on whom the accusing gaze of 
the father rested. ‘There vou go ag’in, 
right while I’m talking. Have 1 got to 
tell you every mornin’ ’bout that ’ere 
sign, ‘Fork first, day wasted?” 

“T didn’t mean to,” faltered the little 
fellow, shrinking under the reproof of 
the stern gray eye. 

“Tt’s because he’s left-handed,” ven- 
tured Sadie. 

“Well, that don’t mend matters none. 
See how the dav was wasted yisterday. 
Evervthing he done didn’t ’mount to 
nothin’: let the hawks git two of the 
chickens he was watchin’, only got one 
sack of potatoes dug, and forgot to feed 
the pigs till he’d gone to bed, and I 
had to rout him out to do it. Now he’ll 
have another day like yisterday.” 

The children knew that Tommy’s 
yesterday had contained many kinds of 
work other than those enumerated, but 
they were wise enough to keep their 
thoughts to themselves. Their father 
—“Bob” Winkler—was well informed 
on but two subjects: signs and money- 
getting. Superstition was his predom- 
inating trait, and he regulated his con- 
duct by a code of signs from the time 
when, before putting his feet out of bed 
in the morning, he counted twelve to in- 





sure good luck that day, till the even- 
ing, when he allowed no one to sweep 
the floor, for fear “the devil might come 
in.” If he saw the new moon for the 
first time over his left shoulder, he be- 
lieved that misfortune would attend 
him that month, and could be averted 
only by his turning around three times 
immediately after the unfortunate 
sight. Spilling salt was another un- 
lucky omen, and signified a quarrel with 
some friend. Old Betsy, the woman 
who for a meagre sum ministered to 
this peculiar household, was never sur- 
prised to be called upon to “throw some 
salt on the fire” as a preventative. In- 
deed, after living so long a time with 
the family, she was nearly as well vers- 
ed in signs as her master himself, and 
if she ignored any of them, it was with- 
out his knowledge. 

Eight years before, Betsy had come 
to help through the fatal illness of Mrs. 
Winkler—that is, she was informed by 
the husband that it was fatal, and, in- 
ceed, so it proved, though old Betsy be- 
lieved it would have ended otherwise 
with more attention to remedies and 
less to superstitious observances. That 
occasion was the first and only time she 
ever openly combated the decision of 
her employer, and he then harshly in- 
formed her that he had heard a dog 
howl the first night of his wife’s sick- 
ness, and that was a sure sign of death, 
so it was no use getting a doctor. 
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In person, Bob Winkler was tall and 
angular, with retreating forehead, long, 
pointed nose, and small, quick, search- 
ing eyes; in spirit, he had the obstinacy 
and assurance that usually accompany 
ignorance and superstition. 

Breakfast over and the children 
dispatched to their several duties, 
Winkler prepared to take up the task 
he liked best—planning how to add to 
his already large store of worldly pos- 
sessions. Standing in the front yard, 
he had just struck his heel to the 
ground three times—counting as. he 
did so—when his neighbor from down 
the valley came walking up the path. 
A stranger would probably have shown 
evidence of amazement at Bob’s strange 
conduct, which would in no wise have 
been diminished by an_ explanation. 
Not so Mr. Quigley ; with a comprehen- 
sive glance, he genially advanced. 

“Hello, Bob!” he smiled. ‘Been 
hearing a turtle-dove coo, have you? 
Well, you are a great one! You always 
know how to ward off the evil any 
way.” 

“Oh, no; not nigh always,” declared 
Mr. Winkler. Then impressively, 
“Some signs can’t be nothin’ done 
with.” 

“T suppose that’s true,’ acquiesced 
Mr. Quigley, and diplomatically added, 
“I’m beginning to believe some in signs 
myself. Now, yesterday at dinner I 
dropped my fork, and, as sure as any- 
thing, I had a gentleman visitor that 
same evening.” 


“Sure, sure,” beamed Mr. Winkler, 
delighted at the apparent conversion 
of his neighbor. “It always comes true 
unless something happens.” 

“By the way, Winkler,” returned 
Quigley, without a smile, “my visitor 
of whom I told you was Bainbridge— 
you know—the owner of ‘The Pines.’ 
He ran up your bid on my horse by 
considerable—offered me fifty dollars 
more. Says she may not be worth two 
hundred to any one else, but he likes 
that peculiar dun color, and insists on 
having her.” 

“But”—explosively—“you sold her 
to me!” 

“Certainly, certainly,” agreed Quig- 


ley; “that’s what I told him; but I said 
you might change your mind and not 
come at the time set, and, if so, he 
could have her. Nothing wrong about 
that, is there?” 

“No, that’ll do, but,” declared Wink- 
ler positively, “Pll be there with the 
money at nine o’clock, just as I said I 
would. ’Course, I could get the cash 
and take her now, but I lowed . ~ make 
what I get for my colts to-day pay for 
the horse, and the feller that bought 
‘em don’t come till night.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Winkler,” 
Blandly declared his neighbor, appar- 
ently not in the least displeased at the 
arrangement. “I just wanted to make 
sure that if you didn’t come by nine’I 
could let him have her.” 

“Well, if I’m not there, he can have 
her; but, as I said afore, I’ll be there 
all right.” 

Mr. Quigley bowed a smiling assent 
and briskly walked away. 

That evening old Betsy—small, alert, 
quick-stepping—passed down the street 
on her accustomed trip to the little vil- 
lage. Half way there she met Mr. Quig- 
ley. His habitual smile widened into 
still broader lines as he solicitously ask- 
ed after her health, and deftly contin- 
ued the conversation. Betsy was not 
loath to be entertained by so affable a 
gentleman. 


Their conversation finally became 
confidential, with the result that she 
promised to perform a service for him, 
thereby adding a small sum_ to her 
meagre income. They seemed to get 
considerable amusement out of the plan, 
whatever it was, and went their ways in 
smiling anticipation. 

In the meantime Mr. Winkler sold 
his colts, received the money, and went 
to bed, in satisfied contemplation of the 
morrow’s purchase, first being careful to 
place his shoes with the toes to the 
south, that no burglar might enter his 
room that night. Mr. Quigley, in his 
home, and old Betsy, in her small corn- 
er of the Winkler domicile, each also 
sought repose. Sleep—the “sleep of in- 
nocence,” as it is called—does it come 
with its beneficence to none but the hon- 
orable, the fair-dealing? If so, future 





























punishment is not necessary; the pen- 
alty would be exacted daily. When the 
X-ray is perfected to the extent of re- 
vealing thought, what a scrambling for 
fig-leaves there will be! 

The next morning the Winkler 
household was astir early, although this 
was not unusual. All were busy with 
their morning duties—all but the fath- 
er; he could afford to loiter, with all 
the others working. Old Betsy seemed 
especially active, hurrying here and 
there, yet apparently alert for any un- 
usual sound. 

She must have had a “premonition,” 
for soon her expectancy was rewarded. 
Something unusual was going on up- 
stairs: doors slammed, and heavy, quick 
steps passed back and forth through the 
corridors, finally coming down the 
stairs and back to the kitchen. Sudden- 
ly Mr. Winkler came rushing in, in a 
manner quite foreign to his usual meth- 
odical stride. The boys, who were out 
washing at the sink preparatory to eat- 
ing breakfast, came hurrying in to see 
what was wrong; Sadie looked wonder- 
ingly out of the pantry, where she had 
been cutting bread; and old Betsy 
glanced quickly up, but continued to 
stir the mush—it was no affair of hers, 
any way. 

“Now, this is a pretty mix-up!” ex- 
ploded the master of the house, tramp- 
ing round the room excitedly, white- 
faced and wild-eyed, his thin, wiry hair 
standing out in disorder. “This is the 
mornin’ to go for that ’ere horse, and 
there on the carpet in front of my bed- 
room door was a pair of scissors!” Here 
Winkler looked up at Betsy, as if she 
were the more comprehending. ‘You 
know that sign: 


A sharp-pointed instrument before 
your door, 

Don’t venture out till after four, 

Or in the strife 

You'll lose your life. 


“Now, what am I goin’ to do about 
that ’ere horse, I'd like to know! I don’t 
dast to go ag’in that sign—l’ve seen 
that tried too many times. Afore old 
man Hubbard got killed on the corn- 
sheller, they said he found a nail one 
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mornin’, and, in place of staying in the 
house all day, he just picked up the 
nail and went on to his work, and, sure 
enough, he got killed.” 

“But, Papa,” timidly questioned 
Sadie, “he didn’t die for a month after 
that, did he?” 

“What does that matter?” demanded 
her father. ‘‘Who wants to die in a 
month, I’d like to know? I suppose 
that’s what you learn to school. Then” 
—impressively—‘“I can tell you about 
your own mother. Afore she got sick, 
one day, we found a knife ’most to the 
pantry door. It must ’a’ been meant 
for her, for she worked in there more 
than any one else. She wouldn’t take 
warnin’, and you see how it was.” 

“Papa, maybe some one dropped the 


scissors there by your door,” ventured 
John. 


‘“What’s the difference how they got 
there? They got there for a warnin’, 
didn’t they? The thing to do now is 
to see what’s to be done about that ’ere 
horse. I don’t want to lose that, for 
it’s a bargain at two hundred, let alone 
one-fifty, as I’m to pay, and Bainbridge 
‘ll not miss a chance like that. I told 
Quigley he could let it go at nine 
o’clock if I wasn’t there with the 
money.” 


“Breakfast’s ready,” announced Bet- 
sy bluntly, and it was a silent group 
that gathered around the table. Mr. 
Winkler had subsided into pondering 
silence, heedless, for once, of his child- 
ren’s conduct. 


Suddenly, pushing back his chair, 
he ordered : 


“John, saddle Dick quick as you can. 
I want you to go over to Quigley’s and 
take him the money for that ’ere horse. 
Now, move!” 


“Yes, sir,” assented John, mightily 
pleased to be sent on such an important 
errand and perhaps escape school. 

Soon he returned, leaving Dick tied 
at the gate. 


The money carefully counted and 
wrapped, his father himself put it into 
the lad’s pocket, tempering his son’s 
ardor by insisting on Betsy’s sewing it 
in. 
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“Now,” dictated he, “you say to Mr. 
Quigley that I don’t dast to come out of 
the house to-day, but I’ve sent the 
money by you, and you are to lead the 
horse back with you. Now, hurry!” 

After John was gone, his _ father 
walked the floor in a fever of impa- 
tience, looking first out of one window 
and then another. He even opened the 
door and peered out, and if all the dan- 
gers lurked there that his imagination 
conjured up, his long, pointed nose 
would have invited attack, for certainly 
it protruded into the tabooed territory. 

As the minutes passed, Mr. Winkler 
grew more and more anxious. Why did 
not John come? What was keeping him 
so long? He looked at the clock again 
—only three minutes since he had look- 
ed before? It must surely have stopped. 
Then he hurried to the window again. 
Yes, there was a cloud of dust—that 
must be John; but was that another 
horse with him? He could not really 
tell. 

Winkler only realized now how very 
much he wanted that horse. The 
thought of Mr. Bainbridge as possible 
owner was torture, and it was a genuine 
groan he uttered as he grasped the fact 
that John had failed. But possibly— 
the inspiring thought came—the horse 
was to be kept for him till to-morrow, 
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He met his son at the door, and anxi- 
ously demanded: 

“Well, what did he say? Where is 
the horse?” 

“He says,” answered John, “that he’s 
very sorry, but he had promised Mr. 
Bainbridge that if you didn’t come by 
nine o’clock, the horse was his, and he 
asked if you were sick, and said that 
nothing but sickness was a reasonable 
excuse; and say, Pa, while I was out in 
- hall—he thought I’d gone home, 
but I was buttoning my coat up tight 
over the money—I saw him through 
the crack in the door—he winked at 
Mr. Bainbridge, and I heard him say, 
‘T was sure the scissors would do the 
work,’ ” 

The flush of anger that overspread 
Mr. Winkler’s face during the first part 
of his son’s speech gave way to a look 
of astonishment, then incredulity, and 
finally one of comprehension. Without 
a word, he turned and went to his room. 

After four hours, in which nota 
sound was heard, he came out and went 
about his work as usual, but it was sup- 
posed that during that time of quiet 
thought he bade good-bye to his lifelong 
delusions, for often he w ould say, with 
that pompous, assertive air habitual to 
him, ‘“There’s nothin’ in signs; they 
‘an all be explained away s somehow.” 





REAL GREATNESS 


Real greatness consists in the possession and development of 
three faculties—observation, by which you acquire knowledge; 
conservation, by which you store it away, and analyzation, by 
which you utilize it. 

Any indiv idual who possesses, well developed, these three 
ereat faculties, is a genius. 


—Governor Sulzer, of New York. 
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When the Yankee Flag Dipped 
to General Brock 


The celebration of a hundred years of peace along the 49th parallel of latitude 
in America, recalls some incidents of the War of 1812. There were some stirring times 
in the fresh water fights of those three years, and the author of this sketch has 
detailed an incident not generally known, where the Stars and Stripes did General 
Brock the courtesy of allowing his household effects to pass by them unmolested. 


Another incident will be related in a succeeding issue. 


Both of these are from Mr. 


Snider’s Fresh Water Fights that is appearing shortly from the London, England, 


press. 


By C. H. 


“Well,” observed Malachi Malone 
slowly, “everybody’s got a good streak 
in him som’eres. Even Isaac Chaun- 
cey had his. 

“Him as was the Yankee commodore 
on Lake Ontario in the war of 1812?” 
queried Panfaced Harry hopefully. 

Malachi, one-eyed, crop-eared, scar- 
red with war and weather, unarched 
his huge back as though shaking off 
the weight of his century, 


J. Snider 


“Young feller,” he answered porten- 
tously, his remaining optic kindling to 
its well-known  storm-signal _ glare, 
“there never was morn one Isaac 
Chauncey. “That was him.” 

It was that good time abroad every 
lake schooner—-the second dog watch 
in fine weather, the last half-hour of 
summer sunlight, after supper and be- 
fore “Eight bells’ ushers in the first 
night watch. It is a time to “loaf and 
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invite one’s soul.” The crew in the 
Albacore knew how to do that; in fact 
the skipper who paid them a dollar-a- 
day-and-no-lay-offs, said they were past- 
masters. Just now, in the sweet final 
flame of the level sun, they grouped like 
neophytes around Malachi Malone, 
their high priest of the tale that is told. 
Malachi on the city street looked a dis- 
reputable old wreck; but here he was 
in his proper setting, and looked what 
he said he was—the last man alive who 
had choked on _ battle-smoke on the 
Great Lakes in the war of 1812. 

It was not necessary to urge Malachi 
to yarn; he’d do it if he so willed, 
were he alone at the wheel in a gale 
of wind; and if he wouldn’t, he would- 
n’t, and coaxing availed not. But his 
mess mates had seen the old signal- 
light aglow under the white thatch of 
his eyebrow, and_ settled themselves 
comfortably on paul-post and windlass 
bitt. 

“Tsaac Chauncey was no friend of 
mine,’ Malachi went on. “Thanks 
to him an’ his long-guns I left as much 
of myself behind as ’ud fit out a now-a- 
days sailorman. But this here thing’s 
to his credit. It,happened afore I ship- 
ped in the Wolfe as powder-boy, when 
T was a kid playin’ hookey around the 
docks in Kingston, first year o’ the 

















Stone Martello Tower, one of the ancient 
defences of Kingston Harbor. 


war. Some of it I saw, and some of it 
I heard from them as was there. 
“Queenston Heights was over. The 
old brig Moira had come down the 
Lake loaded with prisoners taken in the 
battle, and gone up again, with the 
Royal George and the Prince Regent. 
Commodore Earle had the British fleet 
on the lake then, and a fine mess he 
made of things before Sir James Yeo 
sent him packing. Commodore Chaun- 
cey and his Yankee fleet raided the Bay 
of Quinte that fall, captured two trad- 
ing schooners, bombarded the Royal 
George and the town o’ Kingston, and 
got clear away without a scratch. While 
he was thrashing home for Sackett’s 
Harbor, the American base, he met the 
little Governor Simcoe, running before 
the gale from York to Kingston. He 
chased her through the'shoals and rid- 
dled her with shot so that she sank 
right in front of the Kingston batteries. 


“When Chauncey sunk the Simcoe 
in Kingston Harbor and sailed off to 
the south’ard in the November gale, it 
wasn’t the loss of the vessel that worried 
her master, old Jim Richardson. She 
was sheltered some by the reef she’d 
crossed before the Yanks plugged her, 
and could be raised. Matter o’ fact, she 
was raised and sailed for years after- 
wards. But when the garrison boats 
picked up the old man and his crew 


from the cross-trees o’ the sunken pack- 


et his first word was: ‘“Where’s the 
Moira?” The Earl of Moira was a four- 
teen gun brig that his son, young Jim 
Richardson, sailed in. Young Jim was 
a provincial lieutenant, and that gave 
him rank as sailin’ master in the Royal 
Navy. He was a smart sailorman, and 
afterwards took to sky-pilotin! The 
brig had sailed from York when the 
Simcoe did, but she was to stretch over 
to Niagara, and convoy a sloop from 
there to the St. Lawrence. 

“That sloop was only a squat little 
trader, boys, but she had a cargo money 
couldn’t buy. Brave Sir Isaac Brock 
had been buried three weeks before in a 
bastion of Fort George. And that little 
sloop, sent across from York to Niagara, 
had abroad of her the dead general’s 
plate, his books, his papers, his ward- 
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robe, his arms — all a= 
the things his folks 
in the Channel Is- 
lands, across the salt 
water, would prize 
for remembrance. 
“You’ve heard in 
school, you youngs- 
ters, that Brock’s 
last words were, 
‘Push on, York 
Volunteers!’ Right 
enough. He said 
that. And then he 
asked them that 
bent over him to 
send his sister some- 
thing. They could- 
n’t catch just what. 
But THEM was his 
real last words. And 
this here sloop, that 
Richardson’s son 
was helpin’ convoy, 
had all of Brock’s 
belongin’s aboard, 
bound for Montreal, 
for shipment home 
to Guernsey. 


“We told old 
Richardson the 
Moira hadn’t been 
sighted, nor the 
commodore in the 








the old man and 
me. That was how 
I got the chance. I 
dasn’t go back to 
school, for I’d been 
playing hookey ever 
since the Yankee 
fleet showed up off 
the harbor; and I 
dasn’t go home, for 
’'d get a whalin’ 
there for not goin’ 
to school. It cost a 
shillin’ a week to 
get schoolin’ then, 
and my dad was a 
particular man 
about shillin’s. 

“A ny how, we 
started up the Lake, 
in a_ half-decked 
lugger, six of us, 
pullin’ her under 
oars against the 
headwind, and glad 
of the chance to 
keep warm that 
way. We followed 
the North Channel 
from Kingston, up 
among the Islands 
of the Bay of 
Quinte, and then 








Royal George, nor 


———' pulled across to 
South Bay point at 


the Prince Regent, Bishop James Richardson, the “young Jim the foot of Prince 


neither. He said the 


Prince Regent and was sailing master 


Richardson” of Malachi Malone’s Narrative. 0 
Note the empty left coat sleeve. The arm Edward County by 
was lost when storming Oswego, 1814. He the wb 


of the sloop-of-war False Ducks. 


the Royal George Montreal. This picture is taken from a ()]q Richardson fig- 


was safe in York, at 
the dockyard. ‘But 
I’d sooner the Yanks ud blow the Sim- 
coe to staves,’ the old chap added, ‘than 
have ’em catch Jimmy, and I’d sooner 
have ’em catch Jimmy than touch one 
scrap 0’ the general’s property. Who'll 
o with me to warn the Moira that 
hauncey’s off the harbor mouth?” 
“Tt seemed a crazy thing to try, with 
a gale o’ wind blowin’ from the west- 
’ard and it spittin’ snow, and the Moira 
anywhere between Kingston Harbor 
and Burlington Bay. But he borrowed 
a fish-boat and drummed up a crew. 
Nobody was very keen on goin’—except 


faded group photo a half century old of 
the survivors of the war of 1812. 


gered the Moira’d 
have to pass there 
on her way down the lake, and 
he planned to lie in the lee of 
the islands till she came by, and 
warn her to pop into the Bay 
of Quinte. He was a good reckoner, 
was the old man. We reached the False 
Ducks by daylight, after forty miles of 
rowing and sailin’—the wind had come 
fair—and we landed and thawed our- 
selves out by a driftwood fire, and cook- 
ed gulls’ eggs. There was no wind all 
day, and the sky began to grease up, 
as it does ahead of a November snow- 
fall. At sundown we sighted a pair of 
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The last relics of 1812 squadron—the ribs in 
one of Sir James Yeo’s fleet—supposed to be 
the 12-gun schooner “Netley,” showing to- 
day above the gravel bed in Navy Bay, op- 

osite the old Royal dock yard, Kingston, 
Jntario. 


square tops’ls, and pulled out towards 
‘em. It was the Moira. And she had 
the sloop in tow. She had been delay- 
ed comin’ down the lake, laggin’ for 
her convoy. They swung our fishboat 
in on the deck by the yard-tackles, and 
Capt. Sampson, R. N., who commanded 
her. said old Richardson ought to have 
a medal, and he felt honored at havin’ 
the son of such a man for sailin’ master. 
Thev let me swing a hammock that 
night in the Moira’s fo’e’sle, and I 
wouldn’t ’a changed places with King 
George. 

“The wind came in from the east’ard. 
There was no light on the False Ducks 
in them days, and to clear the islands 
before stretchin’ north into the Bay the 
Moira had to stand out into the lake. 
Tt was dangerous, but it had to be done. 
It was mornin’ afore we’d a safe offing, 
and then the wind fell light, and the 


snow set in, smotherin’ down like a 
thick blanket. 

“We lay rollin’ hour after hour, the 
empty sails slappin’ the masts, shakin’ 
down snowfalls at every lurch. Some- 
times we could see the sloop astern, and 
sometimes we couldn’t. With nothin’ 
else to do, the watch fell to guessin’ 
where she’d show up next. Sometimes 
she’d range up on one quarter, some- 
times on the other, sometimes almost 
abeam of us. She was driftin’ around 
on her long towline, for neither vessel 
had much steerage way. She went out 
of sight in an extra thick smother; and 
next we heard her hail: “Moira ahoy! 
Have vou changed the course?” and a 
voice answered ASTERN of her, ‘What 
ship is that? Stand by to fend off!’ 

“Then the snow thinned a bit, and 
we saw the sloop, and right on top of 
her, blottin’ out her shape with a 
towerin’ bulk of canvas and hull, an- 
other vessel—-a brig—eight heavy guns 
grinning from either side, and the Stars 
and Stripes swayin’ at the main-peak. 
The Moira was trapped. Not a gun of 
ours was manned. And not a gun of 
ours could bear on her without first 
blowing the convoy-sloop out of the 
water. 

“Again came the hail, in a deep-sea 
bass. ‘What ship is that?’ Captain 
Sampson sprang to our rail. 

“‘His Britannic Majesty’s brig-of- 
war Earl of Moira. Box your vessel off 
clear of that sloop, sir, and we’ll fight 
it out with you—but for God’s sake 
don’t fire into that convoy!’ 

“Why not?’ bellowed the bass voice, 
‘Mind your own funeral—we’re double 
your weight.’ 

““The sloop,’ answered Captain 
Sampson steadily, ‘carries General 
Brock’s effects. Whoever you are, hold 
vour broadside till we have both let her 
drop out of range!’ 

“ “This is the United States brig of 
war Oneida,’ the bass voice came back, 
as though nettled at having to introduce 
his vessel, ‘flagship of Commodore 
Chauncey, U.S.N. The commodore’s 
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The harbor of the City of Kingston, 1913. 
fleet for Lake Ontario one hundred years ago was built and harbored. 
storied building on the shore is the Stone Frigate, the sailor’s shore barracks. 
bay in the middle distance was fought the duel between Chauncey’s fleet 
Royal George, November 8, 1812. 


In the bight in the foreground the British war 
The long four- 

In the 
and the 


The 


compliments, and if you are convoying 
the effects of the late general, pass on. 
We’ll meet again.’ 

“Again sir,’ answered Captain 
Sampson, stiffly. The Stars and 
Stripes at the Oneida’s gaff-end dipped 
vaguely in a friendly salute. Our en- 
sign dipped in return, shakin’ down 
snowflakes as it fell and rose and flut- 


tered out in the revivin’ breeze. 
sloop sidled back astern, the towline 
tautened, and the tops’ls of the Yankee 
flagship faded into the snowmist and 
vanished.” 

“Well.” admitted Pan-faced Harry, 
who was a cautious critic of other men’s 
actions, “That WAS rather white of 
Chauncey.” 





SHAKESPEARE 


Thou’rt Nature’s child 
Thy words come straight from Mother Nature’s heart. 
They sing, they breathe, they live, they thrill the soul 
And reading them one longs to slip away 
To that fair time when Shakespeare walked with men. 
—Ajileen Beaufort. 








The White Precipitate 


Popular fiction of the day seems to generally repeat the idea that romance, once 
it enters the confines of home life, is doomed to early tragedy unless it be blinded 
by the glamor of acted lies in the guise of beauty, luxury, meaningless conventionali- 
ties. We read so much of this that it is refreshing to find a story like the following 
by Rex T. Stout, where a current of adversity grips a turbid domestic situation and 
throws down from the turmoil a resulting compound of real goodness as it were—a 


white precipitate. 


By Rex T. Stout 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Take these papers out of the room.” 

Without a sign of surprise at the un- 
usual order, the servant gathered up 
the four morning newspapers and start- 
ed to leave. As he reached the door he 
was again halted by his master’s voice: 

“And, Evans!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If Mrs. Reynolds asks for them, 
tell her they haven’t come.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Left alone, Bernard Reynolds crossed 
to a chair by the open fire and seated 
himself thoughtfully. Even such a 
catastrophe as this of which he had just 
read failed to move him from his ac- 
customed calm. Of course, the news 
must be told to his wife; how, was the 
difficulty. For himself, he was almost 
glad; materially inconvenient though 
it was, it meant the removal of a bar- 
rier which he had already found an 
impediment in his search for happiness. 
Further, he knew that Paula herself 
would find the immediate loss an ulti- 
mate benefit; but he also knew that, 
coming thus suddenly, the blow would 
be a hard one. It was with such meth- 
odical reflection that he met a shock 
which to most men would have meant 
keen disappointment, and to some des- 
pair. 

As he extended his hand to lower the 
flame in the coffee-lamp, Evans _re- 
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entered the room, bearing a _ loaded 
tray. Soon after, Paula came in. 
Bernard crossed the room to greet her, 
and escorted her to her chair at the 
table. 

In the 6 months since the Reynoldses’ 
wedding, the ceremony of breakfast had 
undergone a gradual but complete 
change. At the first dozen or so there 
had been very little eaten, and a great 
deal of foolishness. It had assumed the 
character of a morning worship, and 
Evans, who was orthodox, had been 
much disturbed by the order to place 
both chairs at one end of the table. At 
the present time, it was solely a matter 
of mastication and digestion. And yet 
Bernard declared—to himself—that 
the first had been by far the best, which 
seems to be a pretty good refutation of 
that disagreeable saying about men’s 
stomachs. 

On this particular morning the sil- 
ence was oppressive. Even Evans seem- 
ed cast down by something unusual in 
the air, and was moved out of his habi- 
tual solemnity and dignity to an un- 
heard-of sprightliness. When he serv- 
ed the jelly fifty seconds too soon, in a 
valiant attempt to start something, and 
received no notice whatever for his 
effort, he gave up in despair, and re- 
ceived his nod of dismissal with grati- 
tude. When he had gone Paula raised 
her eyes from her plate for the first 
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time and looked at Bernard. Her eyes 
were red, and her lips were set In a 
firm, straight line. 

“] suppose,” she said, ‘‘that last night 
settles it.” 

Bernard returned her gaze calmly. 
“What do you mean?” 

“For six months we’ve been trying 
to decide whether we’ve made a mistake. 
There is no longer any doubt about it.” 

Bernard hesitated a moment before 
replying. “Paula, you’ve said some- 
thing like this twice before. You know 
how I’ve tried—but it’s useless. It’s 
purely your imagination. You’ve dis- 
covered somehow that it’s bad form to 
have your dreams come true, and all I 
can do is to wait till you get over it.” 

“And last night—was that only my 
imagination?” 

Bernard sighed hopelessly. ‘Will 
you never understand? MHaven’t I 
told you what my future demands?” 
Then, in a softer tone, “You know very 
well it’s all for you. In order to succeed 
in my profession, a man must have 
friends. I’m trying to make them— 
that’s all.” 

“And, I suppose, in order to be use- 
ful, they must be agreeable and— at- 
tractive.” 


“T’ve told you before that that’s non- 
sense. It’s pure rot. If you knew how 
silly ” He checked himself. “But 
I don’t wish to be rude. There is a 
particular reason why I can’t be.” 

For a full minute Paula was silent. 
The line of her mouth trembled, then 
tightened, and her hands, resting be- 
fore her on the table, were clenched. 
Then, as though with an effort, she 
spoke slowly and calmly: 

“Aren’t you just a little tired of be 
ing a hypocrite, of living a lie?” 

Bernard rose to his feet, astonished. 

“That’s what it amounts to. You 
may as well sit down and talk it over 
calmly. Ever since we were married, 
you’ve done nothing but lie and pre- 
tend.” 

“Paula! For God’s sake——” 

“Please listen. I’m not going to des- 
cend to heroics, and I don’t care to list- 
en to any. We may as well face the 
truth. We made a bad bargain, but we 
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may as well admit it was a bargain. 
You pretended to love me, and I’’—she 
caught her breath, and then went on 
calmly—‘I pretended to love you. I 
don’t know why I did it, but I know 
why you did. Of course, you wanted 
my money. As for me, I suppose it was 
your talent, your career.” 

Bernard, still sitting opposite her, 
controlled his voice with an __ effort. 
“You seem to have analyzed us thor- 
oughly,” he said drily. “And you— 
you are sure it was only pretense?” 

‘Have I not said so?” Paula laughed 
harshly. “Of course, it hurts your 
vanity. But you’ll soon get over it. Be- 
sides, it will restore your peace of mind. 
You will no longer be under the neces- 
sity of attempting to deceive me. Our 
marriage becomes purely a business 
partnership, to which you furnish the 
brains and I the money. There will be 
no more nonsense about an affection 
that doesn’t exist.” 


“Paula, I don’t believe you.” The 
voice was strained, appealing. “What- 
ever you may think of me, I can’t be- 
lieve you to be—as you say you are. | 
won t!” 

“T have said———” Paula began cold- 
y. 

“T know.” There was a sudden 
change in Bernard’s voice. “‘And it 
would hardly be a compliment to sup- 
pose you are lying now. Very well; I 
accept your terms. It is strictly a busi- 
ness partnership. You admit I have 
the brains?” 

“Of course.” 

“And you the money.” 

“That is what I said.” 

“And the one, I believe, balances the 
other?” 

“What is the use of repeating it all?” 

“T just want to get it straight. I 
want to know exactly where I stand. 
You are sure I am furnishing my full 
share?” 

“What do you mean?” cried Paula, 
startled by his tone. 

Bernard, ignoring her question, 
struck the bell on the table sharply, 
and when Evans appeared, almost im- 
mediately, turned to him. 

“Bring me the Morning News.” 
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Evans disappeared, and in a minute 
later returned: with one of the news- 
papers which he had previously been 
told to remove. Bernard, his hand 
slightly trembling, handed it across the 
table to Paula, indicating with his fin- 
ger a double- column head on the first 
page. His voice was tense with feeling 
as he said: 

“That is what I mean.” 

As her eyes caught the headline 
Paula gave a little involuntary cry, and 
the paper fell from her hands. Then, 
as she read the first two or three par- 
agraphs, and realized the full meaning 
of them, her face grew pale and _ her 
eyes sought Bernard’s in a sort of dumb 
protest. 

“Tt isn’t true!” she cried. 

Bernard was silent. 

“Tt can’t be true! It means—every- 
thing is gone! It can’t be true!” 

Then, while Bernard sat silently re- 
garding her, she bent over the paper and 
read the article through to the end. 
When she spoke her voice was dry and 
hard. “If—but there are no ifs. It is 
all gone. J have nothing. I am a 
pauper.” 

“Worse than that.” Bernard spoke 
grimly. “You are in debt. I spoke to 
Grimshaw an hour ago over the tele- 
phone. Dudley has disappeared— 
which means that his liabilities must be 
met by you. Grimshaw says there is 
absolutely no hope.” 

Paula stared at him as though fascin- 
ated, unable to speak. 

“Well?” she said finally. 

Bernard arose and, passing around 
the table stood by her chair. “It is 
well,” he said. “Our partnership is 
dissolved.” 

Paula recoiled as though he had 
struck her. “You mean——” 

“What I say. A thousand times 
I have read in your eyes all — 
and more — that you have said 
this morning. It has made my life un- 
bearable. That is why I’m glad it’s all 
over—that the weary farce is ended.” 

“Then—you are through?” 

“With the partnership, yes. Your 
share of the capital has disappeared ; 
therefore the firm belongs to me. My 
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first care will be to keep it intact.” He 
stood silent for a moment, regarding 
her gravely. 

“Tt isn’t what you said that hurts. 
You have condemned me unheard. You 
needn’t have told me that you have 
never loved me; if you had, you could 
never have believed me to be—what 
you have said.” 

Paula lifted her eyes slowly, and 
tried in vain to meet his. Then, sud- 
denly, the strength of her lie failed her ; 
she buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed brokenly. “I can’t give you 
up! I can’t!” she moaned. 

Then, as though by magic, Bernard’s 
face cleared, and was filled with light. 
“Good God! Of course not!” he ex- 
claimed fiercely. “I won’t let you! 
Didn’t I say the firm belongs to me?” 

When Evans answered the bell, ten 
minutes later, he stopped short in the 
doorway and viewed the scene before 
him with unconcealed dismay. Both 
chairs—occupied—were placed square- 
ly together at the farther end of the 
table. 

“Evans,” said Bernard, “I want to 
ask you a question. I suppose you have 
read the papers?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then, vou know of our—good for- 
tune. Thank God, we have to econom- 
ize! Your—er—pickings will probab- 
ly be reduced. The question is, do you 
want to stay?” 

“No sir,” said Evans promptly. “Not 
if I have to serve breakfast. 1 can 
stand, the rest.” 

“Kvans!” | 

“How can I help it, sir? Look at 
that!” He pointed at the chairs in- 
dignantly. “You know, sir, I’ve always 
tried to keep my self- respect, which I 
can’t do going into rooms backwards. 
And even for the sake of your father 

“Very well.” Bernard grinned hap- 
pily. “We'll have Maggie serve break- 
fast after to-day.” 

Evans turned to go. 

“But,” Bernard continued, “this 
morning you'll have to suffer. Bring 
back the fruit-tray and make another 
pot of coffee. We’re going to celebrate.” 
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{/ KA MILY Doctor 


By B.S .MO OF? © aml 


No professional man has had, perhaps, a harder and more self-sacrificing life 
than the practitioner of medicine in the rural districts. Many a man has practically 
given up his life for his patients by toiling regardless of the hours and weather. 
The family joys and troubles, their weaknesses and faults, and many interesting 
bits of family history have been entrusted and carefully guarded by the physician. 
Modern life though, is changing these conditions in the older settled parts of Can- 
ada. The springing up of big cities and towns has tended to break up the old idols 
and with them is passing that good one,—the family doctor. Specialists are now 
taking their places in a great many cases and whether we like it or not the move- 
ment is going on. The people themselves are largely to blame for this condition 
of affairs, and yet many will be the regrets because of the evolution. Mr. Moore’s 
writings have already won a place for themselves with the readers of MacLean’s. 











“WHERE'S young Doctor Clark?” A with physician after physician in Can- 


college man on a week-end visit to his 
home in one of the larger towns was re- 
newing his information as to _ local 
affairs. 

“Has he moved? I don’t see his 
shingle down on Queen Street. Didn’t 
he make good? I thought you had a 
pretty good opinion of him, dad?” 

“Moved? Yes, to Europe,” replied 
the father, himself one of the town’s 
leading physicians. ‘“He’s done what 
all the rest are doing and what I ought 
to have done twenty years ago-—gone 
into special work. He did do well here, 
but he was only working to get some 
money to take him to the Continent. < 

“He’s taking his trips early.’ 

“This is no pleasure trip. He’ll 
spend a couple of years in the hospitals 
in Vienna and London and then come 
back as a specialist in nose and throat 
and he’ll make more money in a month 
than he did here all year.” 

The above incident, an actual one, 
by the way, has been repeated, if not in 
toto, still substantially, so far as the 
major facts go, in town after town and 


ada during the past few years. One 
who knocks about the country at all 
sees traces of it every day. Until recent 
years specialists in medicine and surg- 
ery were only to be found in the cities. 
To-day their numbers are not only 
largely increased in the more populous 
centres, but they are also finding their 
way into the towns and villages. The 
movement has recently become such a 
notable one that a good deal of discus- 
sion has been aroused among the mem- 
bers of the profession interested as to 
the probable disappearance, in the not 
distant future, of that long-known and 
exceedingly useful member of society, 
the family doctor. 

One who has not previously consid- 
ered the matter will probably greet the 
announcement with considerable in- 
credulity. “‘What,” said a more-than- 
ordinarily-intelligent clergyman, ‘You 
say the family doctor is disappearing? 
I cannot believe it. He is too much of 
an institution. He is too valued a mem- 
ber of society. We couldn’t get along 
without him.” And the general pub- 
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lic will doubtless consider the matter 
in the same light. 

But yet, more rapidly than those who 
have not studied the question can real- 
ize, a change in the medical profession, 
as we have known it for so many gener- 
ations, is taking place and it seems safe 
to prophesy that at the end of the next 
decade the now familiar general practi- 
tioner will not be known, in urban dis- 
tricts, at least. 

The reasons for the new order of af- 
fairs are many and various, and are not 
far to seek. 


A well-known specialist in abdominal 
surgery discussed the matter very free- 
ly with the writer the other day. 

“There is no doubt,” he said, ‘but 
that the main reason for the tendency 
you mention and which, indeed, seems 
inevitable, is the marvellous develop- 
ment which has taken place within the 
past twenty or thirty years in the sci- 
ence of medicine and surgery. In my 
days at college,” he went on, “while we 
saw possibilities of development in 


many lines, we thought we learned 
about all that was known. And to a 
large degree we were right. To-day, 


the medical student, if he takes things 
at all seriously, must be appalled at the 
mass of information he must master to 
be even fairly well-informed. The best 
he can do in his college work is to get 
the most important principles — thor- 
oughly established and perhaps touch 
a sort of fringe of the many depart- 
ments that le open to him. The sci- 
ence is entirely too big for any one man 
to know it all. And new discoveries, 
new methods of treatment, new reme- 
dies, are being announced almost daily. 
I find it almost impossible to keep in 
touch with all the new things in my 
own line, aside from doing any of the 
research work I planned several years 
ago to carry through. You can see how 
it must be with the man who attempts 
to follow the science in all its branches.” 


THE AGE OF SPECIALISTS. 


A young specialist who is rapidly 
building up a wide reputation and at 
the same time a very substantial bank 
account, shed a little further light. 


“T went to the continent six years 
ago,” he said, “with the idea of special- 
izing in eye, ear, nose and throat. After 
about six months in the hospitals over 
there I sat down one day to think mat- 
ters over and decided that I was under- 
taking too much, that I couldn’t begin 
to cover all I wanted to in regard to all 
of these. As a result,” he went on, “as 
you know, I have confined myself to 
one thing, the eye, and I find I can’t 
even keep up with the new stuff on it. 
If I could afford it ’d cut my practice 
out altogether for five years’ more study. 
Then I might know a little about it.” 

And so it goes. This is an age of 
specialization—in manufacturing, in 
selling, in teaching, in preaching. Is it 
at all surprising that this modern 
tendency should find its way into the 
science which, perhaps more than any 
other, has kept itself modern? 

The family physicians themselves, 
are almost without exception, ready to 
acknowledge the tendency and inter- 
views with several of them brought out 
more reasons for the change. 


“T wanted to specialize when I left 
McGill thirty years ago,” said one of 
the old-time doctors who occupies a 
prominent place in the hearts and lives 
of the people in a small village, and who 
by the way, is an L. R. C. P., “but was 
advised otherwise by one of the college 
authorities. Look at the life I’ve led 
since. Driving from ten to fifty miles 
a day in all weathers, wakened and 
forced to go out almost every other 
night, going without sleep for days at 
a time, handling everything from tooth- 
ache to appendicitis, and,” with a smile, 
“getting my accounts paid when my pa- 
tients got ready, frequently not at all.” 

From the standpoint of comfort and 
financial returns the weight on the 
specialist’s side of the argument brings 
the balance down with a bump. 

He has little or no driving—his pa- 
tients come to him. In many cases this 
procedure is necessitated by reason of 
the special and frequently complicated 
apparatus he makes use of in his exam- 
inations and treatment. He has prac- 
tically no night calls. The class of pa- 
tients he deals with are not only rather 
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more well-to-do but are also more pleas- 
ant, more intelligent and _ generally 
more appreciative than that large class 
called general. Again, by reason of his 
special training and, perhaps, by reason 
of his reputation, he is enabled to 
charge a higher fee than his brother 
physician who ministers to the general 
class. 


A young doctor, with a large and 
growing city practice, illustrated this 
latter phase of the question very clear- 
ly. 

THE MONEY SIDE OF IT. 


“Last night,” he said, “that nice lit- 
tle Miss Parsons came in, complaining 
of her eye. Now, I might have exam- 
ined that eye and gone into the case as 
well as I could and with what instru- 
ments I have and it would have taken 
at least an hour and ahalf. The public 
know,” he ran on, glancing over his 
appointment book, “that the regular 
fee for a visit to a doctor’s office is from 
one to two dollars. I couldn’t have 
charged her any more. And _ that 
amount, as you see, is scarcely a fair re- 
turn for the time I would have to spend. 
Instead of bothering with her I sent her 
down to I, (an eye specialist). 
He will probably be able to do more 
for her than I could and he’ll be able 
to charge her anywhere from five to 
twenty dollars for the treatment. And 
it’ll be worth it. She’ll get the best 
that’s going.” 

From the standpoint of surgery, in 
particular, still another factor bears on 
the question. 





THERES A KNACK IN SURGERY. 


No matter how skillful a surgeon a 
general practitioner may be—and to 
their credit it must be said that many 
of them have done and are doing won- 
derful things—there is no question as 
to his having the same command over 
his own muscles and nerves and the 
same confidence as has the _ specialist 
who uses the knife in only one or a few 
special forms of operations. Knack 
seems to play a large part in modern 
surgery and it can readily be seen that 
a physician who is practicing in a gen- 


eral way cannot hope to compete with 
the surgeon who is, for instance, doing 
delicate operative work on the eye every 
day, nor when he only has a “chance” 
—the word is not used designedly—at 
an appendicectomy two or three times 
a year, with the specialist who is doing 
abdominal operations almost daily. 

From the public’s standpoint, too, 
there is a good deal to be gained from 
the coming new order of affairs. Even 
vears ago, in particularly critical cases, 
the specialist was frequently cailed in 
consultation by the family doctor, per- 
haps not because there may have been 
any doubt in his own mind, but rather 
to satisfy the family that every step was 
being taken which was possible. The 
public is even now recognizing the rea- 
sons for the specialist’s existence and, 
even in the face of the naturally-to-be- 
expected higher fees, they will be better 
satisfied in knowing they have had the 
best attention that could be secured. 
One does not temporize with illness. It 
is too unpleasant and too serious a mat- 
ter to hesitate over. The usual call is 
for the best that can be secured, regard- 
less of expense. 

“What about the country people?” 
asked the clergyman mentioned above, 
when brought to realize the really in- 
evitable tendencies of the new move- 
ment. “How are they going to get 
along under the conditions you suggest 
as approaching?” 


TI GOOD OLD COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


Just here lies the exception that the 
old proverb used to tell us proved the 
rule. It seems as if the rural sections 
will always demand and will always be 
supplied with the general practictioner. 
In the same way the lumber, railway 
and mining camps will require the at- 
tention of physicians capable of over- 
seeing sanitary conditions and also of 
diagnosing general diseases and looking 
after general surgery. It would be a 
serious economic fallacy to have matters 
arranged otherwise and this fact and 
the conditions to be met will undoubt- 
edly outweigh the advantages outlined 
for the people of the cities and towns. 

It is easy to see the advantages that 
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may come to all classes concerned as a 
result of this forecast change, but not 
so easy to realize at once how great and 
far-reaching the disadvantages may be. 

The family doctor, as we have known 
him, has been more than a giver of 
Pills and powders. He has given, in 
hundreds of ways his patients never 
realized, of himself. His opportunities 
have been peculiar and manifold to 
follow the example set forth by the 
Good Samaritan, and, with few excep- 
tions he has made use of them. Who is 
there of us who can look back to the 
period of his earliest remembrance and 
not recall the kindly deeds the sym- 
pathy extended at needful moments 
and the general spirit of helpfulness as 
embodied in the doctors he knew? In 
some of the old physicians, undoubted- 
ly, this kindly spirit was hidden under 
a gruff and sometimes stern exterior, 
but it was all the more tender and sin- 
cere for this when the time of need 
ame. Compare with this to advan- 
tage, if you can, the necessarily-unfam- 
liar and seemingly professionallv-cold 
attitude of the modern specialist. 

The family doctor did more than ad- 
minister remedial drugs. The fact that 
more of healing is accomplished by 
faith than is ordinarily imagined is a 
commonly accepted theory among the 
profession. The old-time doctor had 
his own ways of inspiring this healing 
faith and in many cases, doubtless, 
achieved cures that even the ultra-mod- 
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ern specialist could not hope to accomp- 
lish. 


LOCKS THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 


What a mighty help the family doc- 
tor has been, as well, in straightening 
out household tangles. His peculiar 
position in regard to the various mem- 
bers of the family brought to him se- 
erets such as reached no outsider. In 
most homes he visited he had a fairly 
intimate acquaintance with the skeleton 
in the closet. And he carried these 
things with him, heart-breaking things 
often, joyful things again, honorably 
keeping them from the world. How 
often he was able to lay his finger on 
the trouble spot in the household, and 
with a word or two of wisdom and ad- 
vice, cause its dissolution. How many 
lives has he caught, just at the danger- 
point, and turned in a safe direction. 

The family doctor, in almost every 
case, achieved an honorable place in his 
community. Because of his better edu- 
eation and wider outlook than the ma- 
jority of his fellow-citizens, he was able 
to lead the way, when he eared to, in 
improvements along various lines which 
made life better worth living. He has 
been, indeed, a community benefactor. 

With his disappearance these char- 
acteristics, many of them at least, will 
disappear as weil. He will be sorely 
and sadly missed. And yet, progress 
will have its way. Other good things 
have been eliminated to lead to a bet- 
ter order of affairs. May it be so in re- 
gard to the passing of the family doctor. 
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Landing the Order 


Every commercial traveller and business undertaker whether working for him- 
self or in the interests of an employer will enjoy this story by Mr. Moffatt. A 
young member of the staff thinks he could succeed in landing a big order for his 


firm and he gets the chance. 


It is this chance that interests the reader. 


By R. Gordon Moffatt 


“THIS is hard luck,” yawned Charles 
Wilton, as he slid off his high stool and 
stretched his tired arms. “A tall, 
healthy young man of twenty, cramp- 
ed up on a stool making out invoices 
for the Burrows Knitting Company, 
day after day. With a position like this, 
I should be earning enough money to 
live on comfortably by the time I am 
‘four score and ten.’ 

“And you know the minute you give 
up your stool there are cthers ready to 
jump for it,” replied David Haines, the 

sales manager, as he looked over his 
spectacles severely at Wilion. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose S0; any excuse 
for etting a stars with the Burrows 
people,” said Charles, hastily. “But I’ve 
got ambition and lots of it, and it sure 
does pull it out of one to be pushing a 
pen eight hours a day wtih nothing 
more in sight. I want to go and sell 
socks—lots of them. Say, Mr. Haines,” 
coaxingly, “I have been here almost 
three months now and have not wast- 
ed a moment. I have talked socks and 
dreamed socks. I am thoroughly sat- 
urated with socks—Burrows _ socks. 
Can’t you speak a good word for me 
and get me on the road for a trial?” 

‘Ever sell anything?” he asked. 

“No-o, I haven’t,” admitted Charles, 
“But I know—” 

“Yes, they all know,” interrupted 
Haines. “I have seen, yes, have started 
dozens of men out with the line, men 
and fellows like you, full of ambition 
and knowledge, firmly convinced that 
they could dazzle the trade and pull in 
the orders. But when they went up 


against fifty other men, selling Just as 
good a line as the Burrows, they slow- 
ed up sagged— dropped—and off went 
their heads.” 

“You talk as if salesmen are born and 
not made,” testily commented Charles. 

“No, not that,’’ the sales manager re- 
plied, “but they must be born with 
some marked features in them, and one 
of these is—grit. Just that. The hos- 
iery business is peculiar; you can get a 
working knowledge of it in a short time, 
but unless you have undying grit, you 
fall, no matter how good the line is. 
You must stick until you get what you 
want. ~~. about stickers, I re- 
commend Mr. burrows, our president, 
as a pattern—the best salesman in the 
business,”’ 

“He certainly gets the business,” as- 
serted Charles, who had just completed 
billing some of the president’s orders. 
I’ve never seen Mr. Bu urrows. Where is 
he now?” 

“On his vacation in Winnipeg, 
guess,” answered Mr. Haines. “But ‘- 
is seldom about the office. He is your 
kind, made for the outdoors.” 

The conversation was dro ped. “I 
can stick like glue if I only have the 
chance,” was Charles’ final remark. 

While the Burrows Knitting Com- 
pany had a score of men on the road, 
still many of the older buyers retained 
their long founded custom of dropping 
into the office, and visiting the factory 
to learn of the improvements in the 
manufacturing end and to renew ac- 
quaintanceship with the men of the 
office. 
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In addition to his work of supervis- 
ing the sales of the men on the road, 
it was Mr. Haines’ duty to handle these 
customers, and others who might come 
in. Many examples of grit, as express- 
ed by the sales manager in the former 
conversation, came to the notice of the 
watchful book-keeper, in the handling 
of these customers. Noon hours and 
any moments of leisure that he could 
spare were — in the factory, follow- 
ing the workings of the hundreds of 
machines which transform raw mater- 
ial into finished hosiery. The men 
about the factory came to like the aff- 
able and genial bookkeeper and much 
knowledge about the mechanical _ por- 
tion of the business which before had 
been vague was made clear to him. 

“Oh, for a chance on the road,” sigh- 
ed Charles, the thought continually in 
his mind. 

“We have got a big week ahead of 
us,” said Haines to the bookkeeper one 
Monday morning, as he seated himself 
at his desk. “Duncan of the Interna- 
tional string of stores is coming in for 
a nice fat order this week and Burrows 
is away, as usual. And if I don’t land 
Duncan for a ten thousand dollar this 
time, I will be looking for a new _ job. 
Last year the Higgins people beat us 
to it, and Burrows has never forgiven 
us. 

“Ten thousand dollars,’ whistled 
Charles. “Just for a starter that would 
be the kind of an order I would like to 
land. But no chance.” 


The first of the week passed, as usual, 
and no Mr. Duncan had put in his ap- 
pearance. Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day morning and still no sign of the 
buyer for the International, the largest 
stores in the country selling hosiery. 

“It must be that Mr. Duncan has post- 
poned his call until next week,” said 
the sales manager, as he rose to leave 
at noon. “He knows we are not open 
Saturday afternoons and will surely not 
come until next week.” 

Saturday was a busy day for the 
bookkeeper and it was after one when 
he closed his books and put on his coat, 
preparatory to departing. The outer 
door of the office opened and in stepped 
a large, noe wom i sa man, who nod- 
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ded slightly to Wilton as he started to 
remove his gloves. | 

“All hands gone?” demanded _ the 
stranger, pulling out his watch. “Where 
is Haines or——” ; 

“Come right in, Mr. Duncan. We 
have been expecting you all week and 
Mr. Haines, thinking you would not 
be in this afternoon, left at noon.” 

“What?” said the visitor, looking 
strangely at Charles. “Oh, yes, I was 
unavoidably detained. And who are 
you?” 

“ T am Charles Wilton, sir,” replied 
the bookkeeper. ‘But don’t let the ab- 
sence of Mr. Burrows or Mr. Haines in- 
terfere with your plans as | am convers- 
ant with the situation and am fully pre- 
pared to discuss the matter of your or- 
der thoroughly.” 

“Oh, you are,” said Mr. Duncan. He 
spoke rather crossly and Charles reflect- 
ed that perhaps he had not had lunch- 
eon, and that to discuss a ten thousand 
dollar order on an empty stomach was 
bad policy. He mentally figured the 
amount of cash in his pocket and his 
savings in a drawer in the safe; the 
total was $60. 

“T was just about to go to lunch,” he 
said cordially. “Will you join me?” 

“T guess I’ll—” he began, but Charles 
handed him his hat and closed the safe, 
after extracting his money. 

‘T never take no for an answer,” he 
said good naturedly and led the bewil- 
dered Mr. Duncan to the Worthington, 
the finest hotel in the city. 

The most expensive dishes on the bill 
of fare were ordered, and during the 
hour spent, Charles afterward reflected 
that he had done most of the talking. 
Every subject of interest was discussed, 
except hosiery. Dessert came and went, 
and Charles called for his bill. It was 
$14, and he paid it without a blink. 

“T must leave you now, you must 
have some plan on foot for this after- 
noon,” said the International man as 
they left the hotel. 

“Yes, I did have,” said Charles. “I 
was going out toa quiet place about 
twenty miles in the country, where they 
have dandy golf links. Ever play 
golf?” é 

“Sometimes,” said Duncan, whom 
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Charles thought acted ill at ease for a 
man who had consumed the major por- 
tion of a $14 meal. Several people 
looked at the man, were about to speak, 
and he had turned his head abruptly 
away. 

“Be my guest, Mr. Duncan,” 
Wilton, his heart palpitating. 

“Pretty hot in the city—guess the 
trip will do me good after my long car 
ride. I’ll take you up.” 

“Good,” said Charles, and the pair 
caught the suburban which carried 
them to their destination, where they 
arrived late in the afternoon. 

During the trip Charles tried hard to 
fathom Dunean’s solicitude concerning 
the precious contract, and could not 
draw him out. 

The pair went over the course togeth- 
er, playing an even game to the last 
hole. Nervously Wilton teed off. He 
went over the hole, and Duncan won. 

“A fine game, Mr. Wilton,” said 
Duncan. ‘Now that it is almost even- 
ing I will have to leave you. Do you 
know whether Mrs. Burrows is in the 
city? I have a_ slight acquaintance 
with her.” 


“T believe she has been expecting Mr. 
Burrows from Winnipeg soon, but she 
is i the week-end with friends 
at Willowbrook, as I heard her tell Mr. 
Haines,” said Charles, resolved on in- 
viting himself along should Duncan 
go. The words of the sales manager 
were ringing in his ears, and he decided 
to stick to his prey this time, no mat- 
ter what amount of time was consumed 
in bringing up the order matter. At 
least he would not let anyone else get 
to him. 

“Oh, well, I guess that will keep,” 
said the International man, and _ to 
Charles’ relief asked about the hotel ac- 
commodations in the neighborhood of 
the links. 

A cozy, quiet hotel near the river 
was chosen, and each bathed and sup- 
ped after their vigorous afternoon on 
the links. 

Come to my rooms this evening, Mr. 
Wilton. I have a proposition to make 
to you that I think will help you to 
pass away the time,” said Mr. Duncan 
at the close of the meal. 


said 


At last the opportunity was here, he 
could talk Burrows hosiery to his heart’s 
content and would land that ten thous- 
and dollar order if he had to stay up 
all night to convince Mr. Duncan that 
it was the best on the market. 

But once again his hopes went glim- 
mering, as Mr. Duncan asked him if 
he ever played cribbage, to which he 
assented and the evening was spent in 
play, Mr. Duncan taking many of Wil- 
ton’s fast disappearing dollars from him 
without comment. And as he turned 
in for the night, Charles recalled the 
parting words of his guest, as he had left 
him. He had said, ‘You have afforded 
me one of the happiest days of my life 
to-day and I thank you. If I can do 
anything in return, I will be glad to do 
it.” 

“If he could do anything for me,”’ 
sighed Charles. “Just let him open up 
on that order matter.” 

The next day being Sunday, Duncan 
at breakfast asked Charles about his at- 
titude on Sunday golf. Charles’ atti- 
tude displayed itself in a prompt chal- 
lenge to set. forth, and the game ended 
in a decided victory for ‘t.e bookkeeper 
after which church was suggested. The 
remainder of the day was spent quietly, 
Charles hoping against hope for an op- 
portunity to display his knowledge of 
Burrows’ line. 

Tt was decided that the 
remain over until the next 
turn about noon. 

“Tf this will afford me the chance I 
want, it will pay me, if not ——” 
Thoughts of Haines’ upbraiding on his 
return late the next day made his mind 
disturbed and the two retired early. 

On the return trip to the city, Mr. 
Dunean recalled the object of his visit, 
and there followed a discussion as to 
the merits of the Burrows’ hosiery, such 
as would have done justice to the sales 
manager himself. Each argument that 
Mr. Duncan brought up in favor of an- 
other line, was quickly balanced by a 
point in favor of the Burrows. 

“Mr. Duncan, to be frank with you,” 
said Wilton, finally, as he saw that his 
time was short before they would reach 
the office, “to be frank with you, I am 
not an experienced salesman. But since 


air would 
ay and re- 
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starting with the Burrows people some 
months ago, as a bookkeeper, I have 
put every spare moment I could get in- 
to studying their product and in my 
earnest opinion there are none so good. 
Mr. Haines told me last week that you 
were coming to the office concerning a 
ten thousand dollar order. I think I 
have convinced you that the line of 
goods we carry are good and if you ap- 
preciate one’s sticking until they get 
what they want, I think your exper- 
ience of the past two days will warrant 
your giving me the contract.” 

As he finished, they stood on the 
steps leading to the office of the Bur- 
rows Knitting Company. 

Mr. Dunean looked into the earnest 
eves of Wilton with a smile. 

“Yes, you get it,’ he said, simply. 

With a bound, Charles reached the 
desk of the sales manager, who stared 
wide eyed at him. 

“T’ve got it,” eried Wilton. 


can on the train coming from Winni- 
peg, stepped off and signed up the order 
Saturday morning. What are you try- 
ing to get at?” 


Charles face dropped. “Mr. Burrows 
got the Duncan order! Why man, I 
have spent the re two days with Dun- 
can myself and just now got his con- 
sent to the order.” 


“The president wishes to see 
said a stenographer to Charles. 


“And here is where I catch it for be- 
ing absent this morning,” he thought 
as he opened the door to the president’s 
office. 


“How do you do, Mr. Charles Wil- 
ton,” said the president, with a smile. 
Charles stopped, stared and was unable 
to speak. So this was really Mr. Bur- 
rows, the president, whom he had en- 
tertained the past two days. Before 
Wilton could recover his breath, the 
president was saying, “ I believe you 


you,” 


“Got what, the jim-jams?” asked have ambitions to go on the road with 
Haines, with a scowl. the Burrows line. Stickers of your kind 

“Not much, Haines. I’ve got the are what we want. Try it at $2,000 a 
International order, you know.” year for a_ start. And,” he added, 

“The dickens you have,” said slowly, with eyes sparkling, “Thanks 
Haines. ‘Mr. Burrows met Mr. Dun- for the happy two days.” 





A CHINESE VENICE 


he rivers flowing through Canton, China, have upon their 
waters practically a separate city, composed of about 330,000 souls, 
living on sampans and house-boats. These floating homes are 
moored together in such a way that streets and squares are formed, 
through which the tradesmen ply their wares. Kitchen boats 
move along the liquid thoroughfares, barbers and doctors paddle 
about ringing bells. There are fish boats, clothing boats, vegetable 
boats, and even floating biers to convey the dead to earthly graves. 
There are floating hotels, floating restaurants, floating dance halls, 
and even floating leper boats, from which emerge pathetic figures 
who hold out trays for alms. 

The inhabitants of the city never marry with the shore folk 
and seldom even land. In some cases the men get occupation on 
shore, but this is rare, and they chiefly make a livelihood by dredg- 
ing for coal dropped by passing steamers or by searching for ar- 
ticles Jost overboard by tourists. 


st 





National Economy is the Need 
of the Day 


National economy, alike to private thrift, 1s necessary in a healthy business 
life. Although not always interchangeable in their application, the maxims for pri- 
vate guidance in business, are largely those that pilot the national undertaking and 
financing. But the methods of enforcing habits of economy and thrift necessarily 
differ. The good that flows to the country through the present ‘‘tight money’’ influ- 
ence—is for national economy and consequent private resourcefulness. This article 
is written in the language of the street for the everyday business man, and will 


be easily understood and appreciated. 


By John 


SIR WILLIAM MACKENZIE when 
he returned from his recent trip to Eur- 
ope, stated to the writer that it was not 
necessary for him to visit London in 
order to get the necessary money with 
which to carry on the work of develop- 
ing the transcontinental project the 
Canadian Northern Railway has in 
hand. His visits to London were 
for the purpose of visiting the 
agents who look after the _busi- 
ness of the company there. Already 
the Canadian Northern has built up 
for itself a connection in the money 
markets of Europe that ensures for it 
necessary funds. There are times, of 
course, when it is necessary to make 
the demands as light as possible, and 
in view of existing conditions it may 
be that the output of Canadian North- 
ern loans during the present summer 
will not be as large as anticipated. But 
the fact stands out, despite tight money 
conditions, that Canadian railroad en- 
terprises still maintain the confidence 
of British investors. 

Only a few weeks ago it was announc- 
ed, not officially but with official ac- 
ulescense, that the Canadian Pacific 

ailway had placed a large issue of four 
per cent. debentures at par. Likewise 
the Grand Trunk placed a large loan, 
on terms not quite as favorable. Other 
large loans have been placed by Canad- 


Appleton 


ian public and private corporations all 
of which have Sees taken up. Some 
have been more popular than others 
with the investing public of the United 
Kingdom but in each case the money 
has been provided. In the aggregate 
the borrowings of Canada this year to 
date will exceed those of last year for 
the corresponding period. With this 
supply of money forthcoming the out- 
look for the Dominion cannot be  re- 
garded as otherwise than encouraging. 
Two months ago it was pointed out that 
the chances of Canada in the money 
markets of the world were favorable and 
events have fully justified the claims 
made at that time. 

Meanwhile money has been somewhat 
stringent in Canada though as yet no 
serious effects are "| gamer The dom- 
estic situation is still unsettled and will 
not derive any immediate relief from 
the heavy borrowings abroad. It will 
take some time to adjust business condi- 
tions in Canada to the elimination to so 
large an extent of speculative business 
especially in real estate. That elimina- 
tion has, however, already produced a 
tendency to economize that will have 
very beneficial effects all over the Do- 
minion. It is from this point of view 
that business men generally may profit- 
ably look into conditions at the present 
moment. 
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There are successful manufacturers 
in the Dominion who know very little 
more of finances than what is told them 
by the banker with whom they do busi- 
ness. The attention of the type 
of man in mind is centered upon his 
own affairs, and does not incline to the 
intricacies of world-finance and their re- 
lation to trade and commerce.in an in- 
ternational sense. If his banker tells 
him to go slow he obeys and if the bank- 
er tells him money is tight he is more 
careful of his credits. Usually it is good 

olicy to follow the advice of bankers, 
2 a very large number of successful 
men have made money by ignoring the 
warnings of the men who have extended 
credit to them. On the other hand, 
many men who have not followed the 
advice of their bankers have come to 
grief. In the case of the man about 
whom we are to talk for awhile he was 
one who believed in his banker; his 
business was a success, or rather, is a 
success and will likely be so no matter 
what money conditions happen to be. If 
the writer was asked why this man’s 
business was a success, and was likely 
to continue to be so the answer would be 
that he was thoroughly practical, the 
master of his craft and in the conduct 
of his business stopped all leakages in 
the form of waste and negligence and 
he limited his business to the propor- 
tions of his capital. ‘To familiarize him- 
self at first hand with the details of 
his business in Western Canada he per- 
sonally visited his agencies and eked 
into conditions in the localities in 
which they were situated. He had reas- 
on to do so because collections were not 
as good as they should be. After cov- 
ering much territory and seeing many 
people he felt that there must be some- 
thing wrong. Was it true, as had been 
suggested to his mind so often that 
there was a money trust in the Domin- 
ion? What had become of all the 
money? Where had all the money paid 
to the grain growers for the half billion 
bushels of grain they had grown gone 
to? There must be something wrong 
somewhere, he thought. These ques- 
tions were uppermost in his mind when 
he got back to his office and found his 
plant running as smoothly as when he 


left it, and the orders on hand were as 
large as ever, but the goods he had de- 
livered were not being paid for as well 
as usual. 


WHERE HAS THE MONEY GONE. 


As to where all the money has gone, 
is a problem that has been worrying 
many people recently. If you ask a 
farmer he will tell you that although 
his crop was a good one last year, it cost 
a lot of money to gather it and the 
price he got for it was not so high as 
in the previous year. He had also 
to contend against bad weather condi- 
tions. The result was that he did not 
get from his crop sufficient to cover his 
normal obligations. The laborer, the 
thresher and the binder twine man got 
his money. Implement men, storekeep- 
ers and others have had to wait and in 
many cases are still waiting. But he 
has his farm and other assets on which 
it is held he should be able to borrow 
money from the banks with which to 
pay his most pressing obligations. Yes, 
1e has assets. Speaking of farmers as 
a whole, it would appear that they have 
pledged their assets heavily. Sir Ed- 
mund Walker, the president of the Can- 
adian Bank of Commerce, and Mr. Ed- 
son L. Pease, the general manager of 
the Royal Bank, told the Banking and 
Commerce Committee of the Canadian 
parliament of the vast sums they had 
loaned to the farmers. This money was 
not found by the West but was taken 
from the deposits of the banks located 
elsewhere and ioaned in the West. In 
the opinion of the banks as much mon- 
ey has been loaned to the farmers as is 
deemed safe at the present time. Hence 
in some cases those with valuable trac- 
tors have not been able to get credit to 
the extent of providing gasoline to op- 
erate them. ‘This is a serious condition. 
All farmers are, however, not in the 
position of not being able to buy a few 
dollars’ worth of gasoline to operate a 
$3,000 tractor. They are, however, as 
a whole, in the West, fairly hard up. 
They have no loose money and they 
do not know where to get it. Where 
has it gone? 

At the present time if the farmers’ 
affairs, speaking of them as a whole, 
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were in good shape they would not be 
able to borrow money except in small 
amounts and then only for strictly agri- 
cultural purposes. Banks have little to 
lend. They have the actual money but 
so great is the demand for it that they 
have to keep it in liquid form so as to 
be prepared to hand it back on demand 
He on short notice to the people who 
have deposited it with them. Ifa dollar 
is placed in the savings bank its man- 
ager has to be prepared to hand back 
that dollar on the usual notice being 

iven and in the case of demand depos- 
its banks have to be prepared to hand 
back the money whenever the demand 
for it is made. In times when conditions 
are unsettled, when there is war or 
political disturbances, depositors and 
investors become uneasy and want their 
money where they can get it quickly. 
Banks therefore have to be prepared to 
meet the demands of their depositors. 


At the present time conditions are un- 
settled and the cause of there being so 
is to be found in the fear of war arising 
out of the Balkan troubles, as well as 
in the huge demand for money from 
Sagoo d every progressive country. 

he banks lend money that is ant 
ed them by depositors. They have a 
certain amount of their own but it is 
only about ten per cent. of the amount 
of the money ieneitind with them. 
Strictly speaking the large banks of 
to-day are merely the agents through 
which the money of the people is loan- 
ed to the people. They are responsible 
for the care of the money entrusted to 
them. If they find the people uncon- 
cerned about their deposits in the banks 
and are not using them the money will 
be available for borrowers. But every- 
body wants money at the present time 
and the banks have to be on the alert 
lest they should have to meet a demand 
on them for the money they hold as 
trustees. ‘They are, therefore, taking 
precautions to keep up their reserves of 
cash and to do so means lending very 
cautiously. Money is, indeed, tight. 
But every class of borrower, other than 
the farmers, is finding difficulty in get- 
ting loans which in normal times would 
be granted to them. In consequence 
every class will have to make the best 


of what they have—in other words, 
economy is the order of the day. 


CANADA’S HUGE BORROWINGS. 


How is it then that Canada is short 
of ready cash after so many years of in- 
creasing crop and industrial produc- 
tion? To answer this question let us 
ask another. How much _ borrowed 
money has been invested in Canada? 
Sir George Paish, the editor of one of 
London’s leading financial journals, 
says that approximately £400,000,000 
has been borrowed by Canada. At the 
present time Canada is borrowing at a 
rate unprecedented. It is not the de- 
sire of the writer to create the impres- 
sion that there has been unnecessary 
borrowing or wasteful borrowing, but he 
desires to draw attention to the fact 
that for every dollar loaned to Canada 
a debt has been created. In the ag- 
gregate a large debt has been created 
and the obligations incident thereto 
have to be taken care of. At the same 
time other countries have been incur- 
ring large debts. Brazil and other 
South American states have been bor- 
rowing largely for development _pur- 
poses in the same way as Canada has 
been doing and in the countries of the 
south-east of Kurope huge debts have 
been created for war purposes. This ac- 
cumulation of debt has created a short- 
age of the wherewithal to pay the 
debts. When individuals get into debt 
they have to economize to get rid of it; 
sO itis with nations. In countries where 
active development is taking place bor- 
rowed money is being invested at an un- 
precedented rate and in the older coun- 
ties active business is absorbing much 
new capital and elsewhere capital is be- 
ing wasted by war. This is where the 
money is going, and has gone to. If 
the farmer builds a new barn with bor- 
rowed money he has to work hard and 
economize to pay for it. Likewise, if 
the manufacturer builds a new factory 
he has to economize and work hard to 

ay for it. National extravagance 
acilitated by borrowing can only 
be met by saleual economy. 
The world to-day has inecur- 
red more debt than it can comfortably 
take care of hence a shortage of money. 
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As a result there is a tendency to econo- 
mize and it one of the best indications 
in the business situation of the mom- 
ent. 

In a communication to. the writer a 
Montreal house strikingly illustrates the 
tendency at the present time on the 
part of the public to dispense with 
some luxuries and hew closer to the 
line of economy. ‘To quote from the 
communication referred to: “Tight 
money appears to have affected a reduc- 
tion in the number of cigars being man- 
ufactured, owing largely, we believe, to 
many firms having withdrawn their 
Western travellers, as the report that for 
goods previously sold renewals in full 
are being asked in the West and it 
therefore does not pay to enlarge their 
credit. At the same time they report 
that everybody seems eager to purchase 
there, but always on time.” 

The above simply means that in- 
stead of the cigar business increasing 
from ten to twenty-five per cent., it has 
in the last month or six weeks shown no 
increase taking an equal number of cus- 
tomers over the same period of last year. 
Tobacco and other luxuries have also 
shown a decrease. 


shown an increase but in greatly lessen- 
ed volume. 

“Collections are still slow, especially 
with wealthy firms. ' 

“To sum up, general necessities 
seem tobe pretty staple while luxuries 
seem to have been cut off. The position 
during the last ten days seems to show 
slight indications of recovery.” 


ECONOMY A GOOD SIGN, 


The above was written on May 7th 
ard represents the tenor of a large num- 
ber of communications that came into 
the hands of the writer. It would ap- 
pear that the country had set itself to 
work to economize. Necessity may be 
responsible. But a few months of econ- 
omy on a national scale has marvellous 
effects. Though acting under compul- 
sion it will be a salutary exercise for 
Canadians to deprive themselves of some 
of the luxuries they have been accus- 
tomed to by a period of great prosperity 
und development. Limitation of capital 
will ensure more economical use of that 
already employed and for some time at 
least, that to be employed. The results 
of such economy can only have one re- 
sult—the accumulation of more wealth 
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in proportion to the debt incurred with 
easier money as the result. 
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FREEING FIVE HUNDRED SONGBIRDS 


On a farm near Detroit a wonderful thing happened recently, 
says Mr. Sanders, late of the U. S. Tariff Commission and editor 
of the Breeders’ Gazette. A perfect spring day had just dawned. 
It was four o’clock. The sweet voices of the early morning be- “y 
spoke the awakening life of the northern country-side. There | 
was a faint rustle of breeze and a perfume of budding things. Hen- > 
ry Ford, a farmer, automobile manufacturer and friend of birds 
who campaigned so effectively for the McLean migratory bird law, 
was doing something which may be of more significance to country 
living than most of us are wont to believe. He was setting free 
nearly 500 important song birds. There were linnets, brilliant . 
yellowhammers, green finches, bullfinches, blackbirds, European 
jays, chaffinches and redpolls. The finches are hedge sparrows; 
some are entertaining singers. They eat weed seeds, buds and in- 
sects. The yellowhammers are members of the woodpecker family 
and feed on insect larvae which destroy trees. Presumably these 
differ from our domestic variety. The European jay is on a higher 
social plane than our own native blue jay and not so much inclined 
to bully-rag. 
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Big Bill’s Second ‘Term 


‘You kin cut my laigs off and I’ll run on my han’s.’’ This sentence from the 
lips of Big Bill will give the reader an index to the character of this story by Mr. 
Cahn. It is a true occurrence, so he informs us, that came under his notice in one of 
his trips to the Southern States, where conditions of law and order have not reached 
the same degree of certainty as they have in Canada. Mr. Cahn’s stories, which 
have appeared in MacLean’s Magazine recently, have been well received, and his 
intimate association with his fellow men and his keen observation especially fit him 


for this work. 


By Ed. Cahn 


THE blinding, boiling sun of a little 
more than midday glared through 
door and windows into the smoky at- 
mosphere of the Silver Star saloon 
which occupied the commanding posi- 
tion in San Felipe. By no possibility 
could the traveler miss the Silver Star, 
did he arrive by stage, burro or bronco, 
in dead of night or broad day. San 
Felipe had originally proposed to have 
two streets running at right angles, but 
the Silver Star disposed of that idea by 
planting itself firmly in the middle of 
things, and so, San Felipe had oblig- 
ingly arranged itself into a straggling 
circle around the Silver Star. 

The trail which led back to the rail- 
road and on to the open range, and 
from there over the Divide, made a 
complete loop around the Star, a thing 
it did for no other saloon as Christmas 
Barrett often pointed out. Just now he 
had finished scrubbing his rude bar and 
glanced around. Texas, small, slender, 
sleek of hair, black of eye and furtive in 
expression, and above all other things, 
nimble of wit and fingers, sat at a far 
table rattling the dice for a bored cow- 
boy. 

Two other cowboys sat at another 
table trying to outplay Big Smith and 
his silent partner Morrey Juda. The 
untouched glasses beside them made 
Christmas hesitate about raising his 
voice, at least until that hand was play- 
ed, and so he contented himself with 
swearing softly at the Chinaman sweep- 


ing impassively around the legs of both 
chairs and patrons with equal care. 
Sweet peace reigned undisturbed, and 
peace was a thing that Barrett hated 
with a deep and abiding hatred and did 
all in his power, which was consider- 
able, to banish from the Silver Star in- 
sofar as it influenced his guests to hab- 
its of temperance. He served a drink 
or two now and then but for the most 
part things were as quiet and as dull 
as a duck pond when the ducks are not 
about. 


The craps ceased to interest the lone 
cowboy and he presently shambled up 
to the bar, Texas bringing up in the 
rear, flashed a significant wink to 
Christmas, whereupon that gentleman 
suddenly became the genial host. 


“What’ll you have Briner? Nane 
your pizen! Name ut! This here potas- 
hun is on the house you bet. You, too, 
Texas. Hi there everybuddy what 
ain’t too busy, line up fer one on me.” 

The invitation was accepted with dis- 
patch by every lounging smoker, every 
napper, every idle talker, but the poker 
players neither looked up nor answered. 

The drinkers were inspecting the ceil- 
ing by means of the bottoms of their 
glasses when an old man drew rein at 
the door. 

“Howdy everybody!” He called as he 
clambered somewhat stiffly out of the 
saddle and entered. 

“Tt’s Richard the Three himself,” 
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said Christmas heartily. “You’re a lit- 
tle bit late, but here’s how.” 

The old man accepted the drink and 
removed his hat to dry the sweat that 
glistened on his white hair. Then he 
tilted his head far back, opened his 
mouth and poured the fiery liquid down 
his throat. He certainly could not be 
accused of being a drinker, for he did 
not drink, he simply poured it down. 

“Awful swell liquor, Barrett, awful 
swell. As Checkspere says, ‘let’s have 
another.’” He waved his hand to in- 
clude the company and while the bar- 
tender was filling the glasses he noticed 
the cardplayers. “Say, boys. Come on 
an’ join us.” Receiving no reply what- 
ever he raised his voice a little, ‘‘Kyant 
you and Juda stop business long nuff 
fer to drink?” he asked Big Smith the 
gambler. 


The cowboys laughed and_ rose, 
stretching stifly. “We kin. Taint 


everybody what gits a chanest to drink 
with Richard the Three.” 

The gamblers laughed with the others 
and followed their victims to partake 
of Richard’s hospitality. 

“Boys, me lads, I’m feeling fine to- 
day,” the old man laughed, “Bill is go- 
ing to run fer Jestice of the Peace agin. 
More words from his Dad, is useless, 
superfluous and onnecessary.”’ 

“Wurrah!” cried everyone but Big 
Smith and his right and left hand men, 
Morry Juda and Texas. They merely 
Smiled slyly or spat emphatically, a 
circumstance which did not escape 
Bill’s proud Papa. 

“l’m sure free to remark,” said 
Squint Anderson as he discharged a 
vollev of tobaceo j juice through the win- 
dow,” that Bill o’ yourn is a mighty 
fine Justice of the Peace, judgin’ from 
this here term he’s just about finish- 
in’. 

“Yaas, what I o-" about Bill is he 
is plump durable. San Felipe never 
had a Justice afore that lived to serve 
out his term. Holdin’ office is always 
yeretofore been a sickly business round 
these parts. Yes sir-ee.”’ 

“And it’s going to be also sickly 
heretocome,” growled Big Smith bang- 
ing down a gold piece and demanding 


“Slow Death” from Christmas Barrett 
for the crowd. 

“Now,” said he, raising his glass, 
“Hlere’s to the next Justice of the Peace 
of San Felipe.” They drank, and then 
he added, “but he ain’t going to be 
Bill.” 

“Why ain’t he?” demanded Pronto 
instantly. 

“Because, he’s too dog-gone fresh 
about buttin’ into other folks’ business. 
Because me an’ some others is for a 
Justice who’s satisfied to be a Justice 
and not a Sunday School teacher and 





Heap plenty pleeples come.” remark- 
ed the Chinaman from the doorway 
where he was resting from his labors 
upon the broom. This served to divert 
the attention of the crowd and to the 
bartender’s deep disgust the drinkers 
straggled away to the door. 

The travelers proved to be an assort- 
ment of cowpunchers returning from a 
journey to the railroad and though it 
was far from pay-day they had a few 
dollars to spend. They shuffled and 
jostled at the bar and it was some time 
before they noticed Richard the Three 
sitting apart, his lined old face set into 
a poker expression but his fingers nerv- 
ously fingering his hat. 


“Well, what does Shakespere say 
about your having a jolt with me?” 
cried one of the new arrivals cordially. 

“My boy, Checkspere never mention- 
ed you and I just got one jolt to-day 
but—I reckon I kin stan’ another. My 
boy Bill’s going to run fer office agin.’ 

“e e up O wow !!” cheered 
the crowd. Bill’s the stuff.” 


Big Smith showed his handsome 
teeth in a leer. “So you think Bill is 
ooing to run, eh? Run, I should smile. 
He’d better, if he knows what’s good 
= him.” And he laughed sardonic- 
ally. 

Richard the Three stiffened. There 
was a general hush as everyone noted 
that Big Bill had the old man covered 
from the hip and Richard the Three’s 
hand dropped away too late. 

“What’s this here party about? Pop, 
are you an’ Big Smith a janglin’ again’ 
about Checkspere?” 
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All eyes turned to the open window 
from whence the voice came, and beheld 
Bill himself leaning in, and resting his 
loosely folded arms upon the sill. 

There was a general laugh and the 
tension relaxed. Bill swung himself 
in, a great loose-jointed giant who 
towered over every man in the room, 
not excepting Big Smith, who stood six 
feet high without his boots. Bill’s hair 
was red, his eyes a mild blue, his skin 
tanned brown. He had a ringing laugh 
that was often heard, a thirst for fun, 
but none for liquor, and a willingness 
to buy it for those who cared for it, 
only limited by his means. 

Juda induced his partner to turn his 
mind to business, which in their case 
was cards, and once Big Smith was seat- 
ed before the green table he forgot even 
his animosities apparently. 

Most of the punchers let Bill know 
their intention to vote for him, but sev- 
eral advised him not to further risk 
his life. 

“Y’ know, Bill,” said Pronto, “Big 
Smith is down on you. He’s a layin’ 
fer vou. He’s sure figurin’ on evapor- 
atin’ you out’n this vere country plumb 
entire. An’ if he kyant do it by searin’ 
vou or makin’ that passel 0’ mavericks 
down below vote again you an’ put in 
Pete ’stead of you. he may crease you 
or git vou creased.” 

Bill laughed. 

“Oh. vou kin haw. haw and show the 
linin’ 0’ vour gullet to the publick gaze 
but I’m arisin’ fer to say T’d a heap 
drather have vou buvin’ me drinks than 
be buvin’ you posies for yore lonely 
orave.”’ 

Bill laughed again. 

“Taugh, vou dern gas-bag, laugh. T 
reckon vou don’t know perfessional card 
sharns like Big Smith and Morrey Juda 
has been knowed to pull a iron on a 
Jestice what’s showed hisself too all fired 
strong on jestice?” 

“That’s so,” put in another. “We 
don’t need Pete. nohow, Bill. Sposing 
vou let him he it this next term an’ let 
him oit killed.” 

Bill answered bv buving further re- 
freshment. “Boys T ain’t here soliciting 
no votes. If vou think Pete’s the hest 
man fer the job, why you want to slide 
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him in. I guess maybe if I keep myself 
bundled up good and don’t ketch no 
cold T’ll live through a second term. 


I said I’d run agin and [ll run, you 
bet.” 


Smith heard the last few words and 
he turned around in his chair and 
watched Bill and his father mount their 
horses and ride away. The expression 
in his cold gray eyes was anything but 
kindly. 

Seeing this, Pronto and Squint And- 
erson withdrew to a far corner together 
and had a serious conversation about 
the forthcoming election to which they 
invited one or two others, and which 
was carried on in jerks between plays 
with the pasteboards, partly out of mere 
habit, and partly to deceive the gimlet- 
eyed gamblers. 

“Perfesshionals is bad,” observed 
Pronto by way of a beginning. 

“They shore is,” agreed Long Jim. 

“All of ’em,” added Squint at the end 
of a hand. 


“Yep,” came tersely from the two 
consulting friends, and they repeated it 
most heartily as they noticed Pronto’s 
glance at Juda, and heard Squint voice 
his extreme dislike of the name Smith. 


It took four hands to decide upon the 
thing to do, and three to arrange the 
details, another game to silently con- 
sider same, and a drink to ratify the 
agreement. By the time they had 
mounted and gone their several wavs 
Big Smith and Juda had succeeded in 
separating the dollars from their op- 
ponents, Christmas Barrett had added 
considerably to his till and Bill and 
Richard the Three were just finishing 
their argument. 


The old man had been urging his 
son to reconsider and not run for a sec- 
ond term, and Bill had said, “Pop, I’m 
a goin’ to run! You kin cut my laigs 
off and T’ll run on mv han’s. That 
crooked gambler and his pack o’ out- 
laws don’t scare me. But I’m a heap 
sorry to go again you, Pop, I sure am.” 

Richard the Three frowned vigorous- 
Iv in order to keep the proud smile out 
face and swore horribly to keen the 
tremor out of his voice. “Billy .T ain’t 
too old to larrup you good—and I will 
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too whenever you need it.””, Which end- 
ed all talk of Bill’s leaving the race. 

Time passed, and as the day of elec- 
tion drew near, it became apparent that 
sill would be elected. Big Smith and 
his friends indulged in some ugly talk 
and there was a general feeling that, as 
Christmas Barrett expressed it, “Some- 
thing was due to drop if that Bill gits 
in.” 

The great day came and San Felipe 
was filled to overflowing with cattlemen 
and noise and dust and excitement, for 
rumors of trouble in the event of Pete’s 
defeat had spread far and wide and 
Big Smith was known to make things 
surprisingly interesting for every one 
whenever he felt irritated. But in spite 
of the unusual circumstances, it was no 
ereat task to count the ballots in San 
Felipe, for it was the last outpost of 
civilization, and a very new one at that. 

The sun was showing signs of setting, 
things had progressed smoothly, there 
had been no trouble worthy the name 
all day, for Big Smith was missing and 
his absence seemed to deprive his sat- 
telites of all desire for war. It was ap- 
parent that Bill was winning by a hand- 
some majority, and his friends took 
time to inquire more particularly as to 
the whereabouts of Big Smith. 

Nobody had seen him since the night 
before, nobody could discover his hid- 
ing place, and all sorts of things began 
to be whispered about. He was off ral- 
lving the bad men to shoot up the 
town ; he was too chagrined at the defeat 
of his candidate to show his face; he was 
drunk; he was dead; and, there was a 
rumor to the effect that he had sent 
Texas with a message to Bill to the dire 
effect that if he was elected, Big Smith 
would see to it personally, that Bill was 
killed the next morning at eight o’clock 
sharp. The supposition was that, since 
Bill had insisted upon being elected, 
Big Smith was lving in ambush waiting 
to make good his threat. This explan- 
ation of his strange disappearance seem- 
ed to be the right one, for Big Smith 
was a man of very few threats, but 
those few he never failed to carry out. 
But. since nobody knew, nobody wor- 


ried, least of all Bill. 
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There was not the least sign of trouble 
that night when the ballots were count- 
ed in the Silver Star, and Bill was de- 
clared elected by a handsome majority, 
and started off the celebration by mak- 
ing one of his graceful if ungramma- 
tical speeches, which was cut short by 
Squint Anderson, who offered to treat 
the crowd in honor of the New Justice. 


Bill being modest and above all, tem- 
perate, contrived to slip away early 
and started for home. He was half 
way there and passing Pronto’s place 
when he thought he heard some one 
eroaning. He stopped his horse and 
listened. Yes, there it was again. He 
shouted and then proceeded to trail the 
eroans, and soon discovered that they 
came out of Pronto’s well. 

Bill dug the spurs into his horse and 
galloped back to the Silver Star for 
help. He had a little trouble in per- 
suading anyone to listen to him, but 
succeeded at last, and hurried back. As 
they approached the well, they could 
hear first a groan, then a little smother- 
ed profanity, and then, a prayer,“—Oh 
—Oh! Lord! I’m Big Smith. You 
know me, I don’t pester you much— 
Perform a miracle and take me out of 
this vere damn well and I’ll be cussed 
if T1711 ever bother vou again. Oh—oo!” 
The words came faintly toward the last 
— if forced through chattering 
teeth. 

“Ts that you down there, Big?” ecall- 
ed Bill. 

“Yes, it’s me, ding bust vou. Get me 
out of here, quick, Bill,” responded 
Smith. 

Someone ran for a rope to rig the 
windlass and a bucket was let down, 
hut Big Smith was too weak to hold onto 
it. He had been in the iey water for 
eighteen hours and was half dead. 

When Bill saw that he could not be 
hoisted out by means of the bucket, he 
climbed into the well and slid down the 
rope to the rescue. The water came up 
to his shoulders. 

“Got a popper?” he demanded. 

“Nope,” replied Big Smith. 

“Got a knife?” 

“Yep, but I’m too far gone to use it 
on you Bill, so hustle me out of here.” 
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_ Bill clambered into the bucket and 
lifted Smith in his arms, clutching the 
rope for dear life, and the others at the 
top hauled them up. Big Smith 
tumbled over in a faint. 

Just then Squint and Pronto dashed 
up and began to berate Bill for hauling 
the gambler out. “You-all shore do 
annoy me. After all our work! Kaint 
you tend to yore own affairs? Just 
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He’ll kill you to-morrow, without no 
doubt about it a tall. He was going to 
do it to-day but we got him ’fore day- 
light an’ slung him down here this 
morning. Gosh, but it takes a long 
time to settle him. He oughter be dead 
now. You better shoot him right 
away.” 

Big Smith opend his eyes. “Thanks, 
Bill, thanks. You are safe from me 





- 
because you-all is ‘lected have you-all to-morrow. I’m not figuring on killing 
got to go lookin’ into everybody’s well? you until the next day. Maybe I won’t 
Put that there anemile back afore he kill you at all. Get re-elected?” 
ups and lets the daylight into you-all.” “Yes, bet your neck I did, Big.” 
“That’s right. He needs to be drown- “The Hell you say! Pshaw! Well, 
ed. Let’s put ’im in again.” I reckon the Lord has performed two 
“Let him alone!” growled Bill, as miracles to-day. He got me out of that 
they stooped to put this idea into im- blamed well, and re-elected the peskiest, 
mediate execution. oryneriest, finest damn Justice San Fel- 
“Yore locoed if you let him live, Bill. ipe ever had. I’ll call it off, Bill. You 
He said he’s a goin’ to kill you shore, got the Lord on your side, and I got 
an’ he shore keeps his word always. my hands up. You can live.” 
d FORCE IS BRUTAL 


Too often persons who have the training of children are 
tempted to use corporal punishment for the misbehaviour of those 
under their charge. The average natural mind is liable to resort 
to this means of correction in the first instant, but on sober second 
thoughts the reflective mind points out the more excellent way. 
This phase has been brought out in a reminiscence by Dr. Crane on 
| the Dayton flood disaster. 
| When John H. Patterson built the first shops for manufactur- 
ing his Cash Register at Dayton, he made them with many win- 
dows. They were, however, in a section where a host of bad boys 
dwelt. These boys amused themselves and exercised their destruc- 
tive propensities by breaking the windows. 

The average fool logic would have sent these boys to prison in 
order to frighten them into obedience to the law. But punishment 
has never abated crime since the foundation of the world. Mr. 
Patterson did not arrest the young hoodlums but sat down and 
thought. He decided that the boys wrecked windows because they 
had nothing else to do. He determined to give them something 
to do. He gave a plot of ground to the boys and hired an expert 
gardener to show the boys how to raise things. And the boys took 
to gardening as a monkey takes to sugar. 

This is the way Mr. Patterson “killed off” the bad boy pests 
in Dayton. Tact and forethought and belief in the in-born good- 
ness of human nature is the gist of the whole matter. 
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“a "a The Secret 
— @® of Education 


By Elbert Hubbard 


It is qualities that fit a man 
for a life of usefulness, not the 
mental possession of facts. 

The school that best helps to 
form character, not the one that 
imparts the most. information, is 
the college the future will demand. 

I do not know, with possibly 
one exception of a single college 
or university in the world that 
focuses on qualities. 

At Harvard, Yale, Dart- 
mouth, Columbia, ‘Toronto, Mc- 
Gill, and Princeton cigarettes are 
optional, but a stranger, seeing the devotion to them, would surely 
suppose the practice of cigarette smoking was compulsory. The 
boy who does not acquire the tobacco habit at college is regarded 
as eccentric. 

Many of the professors teach the cigarette habit by  ex- 
ample. 

At all of our great colleges gymnasium work is optional. In- 
stead of physical culture there is athletics, and those who need the 
gymnasium most are ashamed to be seen there. 

How would the scientific cultivation of these do? 

BODILY QUALITIES—Health of digestion, circulation, 
breathing, manual skill, vocal speech, and ease in handling all 
muscles. 

MENTAL QUALITIES — Painstaking, patience, decision, 
perseverance, courage, following directions, tact, concentration, 
insight, observation, mental activity, accuracy and memory. 

MORAL QUALITIES—Putting one’s self in another’s place, 
or thoughtfulness for others, which includes kindness, courtesy, 
good cheer, honesty, fidelity to a promise, self-control, self-reliance 
and self-respect. 

If you knew of a college that made a specialty of qualities, 
where the teachers were persons of quality, would you not send 
your boy there? And if you would send your boy to such a college, 
would not others do so, too? 

These things being true, will we not as a people soon decide 
to pay teachers enough to secure quality ?—which is not presuming 
to say we have none now. Would not such a school as this evolve 
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through the law of supply and demand a college that approximated 
the ideal? 


The advent of women into the world of business has worked 
a peaceful and beneficial revolution in favor of qualities. Up to 
the time of the Civil War a woman school teacher was a curiosity. 
The typical man schoolmaster, with his handy birch can yet be 
vividly remembered by many. Women teachers came in as an 
innovation, and they have brought beauty, gentleness and love 
where before there were fear and force. 


“The teacher is the child’s other mother’ (Froebel.) We 
didn’t believe it at first, but now we accept it. 

About 1862 the discovery was made that women could serve 
as clerks in the Government offices. Women whose husbands, fath- 
ers and brothers had gone to the front took the places of the men 
at Washington, and lo! the work went on just the same. 

By 1850 women were acting as clerks and sales-women in 
shops and stores. 


At the Centennial Exhibition the typewriter was one of the 
wonders of the time. In 1880 I sent a Ms. to Harper’s, and got 
it back, with a note saying they respectfully declined to read any 
MS. that was not typewritten. 


I lifted a wail that could be heard a mile—how could I ever 
learn to use a typewriting machine! I wrote an article on the ar- 
rogance of publishers. I thought typewriting was a most difficult 
and complex business, like producing a harmony on the plano. 

And it seems that is what the Remingtons thought, for when 
they wanted a woman to operate their machines they advertised 
for a musician, thinking that an alphabetical harmony could only 
be expressed by one who had acquired the ‘“‘piano touch.” 

The typewriter makers could not sell their machines unless 
they supplied an operator; and so they inaugurated a special 
branch of their business to educate women in business methods 
and to use a typewriter. 

And lo! in a short time business colleges all over the land 
began to blossom, and their chief concern was teaching steno- 
graphy and typewriting. 

The typewriter and the typewritist rank in usefulness with the 
electric car. Rapid methods are as necessary as quick transpor- 
tation. Women receive in wages now over two hundred million 
dollars a year. It is said that the lady typewritist has at times 
disturbed the domestic peace; but trolley cars, too, have their vic- 
tims. And I am told by a man who married his typist that such 
marriages are quite sure to be happy, because the man and woman 
are not strangers—they know each other! 

The woman who has looked after a man’s correspondence is 
familiar with his curves. She knows the best about him and the 
worst; and he knows her tastes, habits and disposition. 

This is better than the old society plan of getting married 
first and getting acquainted afterward. 
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It must be astonishing to everyone 
reflect just how quickly the news 
scientific world become the property 
as surprising how soon people acquai 
and theories of the laboratory. The 
microbes, bacilli, cultures, and so forth 
years ago would not understand at all. 
the attention of the world with his supp 
article tells about some of the researches 
of both hemispheres, and how some fearful 
ledge gained there. Insects have played a 
Giles, who here tells about them, is a resident 


OF ALL the plagues conjured by Moses 
upon Pharoah and his much tried sub- 
jects, perhaps the most vexatious and 
disgusting must have been that of flies. 
It is noteworthy too that two others of 
the ten, the plagues of lice and locusts, 
employed insect agency, while the boils 
and murrain, in the light of modern 
science, were probably spread in the 
same way. From the Egyptian point 
of view, indeed, it was as well that Mos- 
es lacked our present knowledge of the 
ways of insects, or he might have made 
himself even more disagreeable to them 
than he did, without going outside the 
insect world for his agents. Those who 
have sojourned in Kgypt know that 
though its plague of flies may have 
abated, it is there to-day; and large 
tracts of the African continent are use- 
less for stock-raising, through the rav- 
ages of flies that, to the untrained eye, 
are indistinguishable from the common 
house-fly. 

Up to well on in the last century, the 
pubhe mind, and even that of the sci- 
entific world, was paralysed by the old- 
fashioned idea that all created beings 
are designed for some wise and munifi- 
cent purpose, and even to-day, the con- 
servative scientist is fond of pointing 
out the inconvenient results of the ac- 
climatization of rabbits in Australia, 
forgetful of the fact that, if his argu- 

.ment be logical, some parallel evil 

‘ should have resulted from the introduc- 

tion of our common domestic animals, 
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ects in Disease 


G.M.GILES 


who takes time to think and 
of the new discoveries in the 
of the common people. It is equally 
nt themselves with the phraseology 
ordinary person talks about germs, 
so fluently that people of twenty-five 
At present Dr. Friedmann is claiming 
osed cure for tuberculosis. The present 
that have been made in various hospitals 
diseases have been checked by the know- 


large part in spreading of disease. Col. 
of England. 
of songbirds, and of trout. As if for- 


sooth, our entire civilization were not 
one huge object lesson of man’s success 
in “flying in the face of providence” as 
they were pleased to conceive it. With 
singular perversity, these good folks ig- 
nored some of the most valuable teach- 
ings of Holy writ, for a literal obedience 
to the sanitary code of Leviticus would 
have placed Europe in a position, from 
the sanitary point of view, in many 
respects better than was reached till 
well into the Victorian era, and which, 
in the matter of meat inspection is only 
exceptionally attained to-day. 

Indeed the escape of the Hebrews, 
while the Egyptians suffered, might be 
fairly explained by their adherence to 
such acode. Fortunately for mankind, 
such fatalistic folly is now well nigh a 
thing of the past, and, when the child 
of the day obeys the wholesome sanitary 
instinct of destroying insects, he is no 
longer chidden, but encouraged to 
“swat that fly.” 


AN AUTHORITY ON MALARIA. 


The possible connection between in- 
sects and disease is so obvious that it is 
hardly surprising that speculative guess- 
es on the point have been made by 
shrewd observers in most parts of the 
world, but perhaps the most argued sug- 
gestion in that direction was that made 
by Inspector General Maclean, Profes- 
sor of Military Medicine at Netley, in 
the late seventies. Maclean was certain- 




















ly the greatest authority on malaria of 
his time: indeed the subject seemed to 
obsess him: and in discussing the caus- 
ation of the disease, he was wont to lay 
great stress on the fact he had observed, 
that a mosquito net afforded great pro- 
tection. In a long experience of being 
lectured at, the writer never ‘“‘sat under” 
so attractive an orator, and the very 
words of his racy “Doric” still linger 
in hismemory. ‘That those who make 
a rule of sleeping under a mosquito-net 
rarely contract malaria, is a fact of 
which I have no doubt. We are taught 
that malaria is due to a “miasm,” a 
something impalpable. I do not see 
how a net can keep out anything much 
smaller than a mosquito, but the fact 
remains.” Maclean was too sound a 
scientist, and too cautious a Scot to in- 
dulge in futile conjecture, but his man- 
ner leaves little doubt in my mind that 
he shrewdly suspected that the mos- 
quito, and not the miasm was the true 
culprit. 

Guesses of this sort have, however, no 
scientific value, and it is rather pitiable 
to find the parochial conceit of certain 
scientific men of to-day leading them to 
claim priority for some forgotten com- 
patriot, on the score of surmises of this 
description. 


One of the earliest proven cases of 
insect-transmission of disease was that 
of the spread of certain tape-worms, 
among domestic animals, such as dogs, 
cats, sheep and cattle, by the agency of 
the lice that infest their pelts. - These 
lice are known as Trichodectes, and 
each animal is infested by its own spe- 
cial species of the genus, and an equally 
special tape-worm, which passes one 
stage of its existence in the tissues of 
the louse, and the other in the intestine 
of the mammal. 

As regards man, however, the first 
crime to be brought home to our insect 
tormentors was the conveyance of filar- 
iasis, through the agency of mosquitoes, 
by Sir Patrick Manson, in 1879. 


BLOOD SWARMS WITH WORMS. 


In this disease, which is widely 
spread throughout the tropical world, 
n blood of the unfortunate patient 
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literally swarms with worms, every min- 
ute, but of the same class in the animal 
world, as that well-known parasite, the 
common round worm. 

By a laborious and carefully planned 
series of investigations, Sir Patrick, then 
a hard-working practitioner in Southern 
China, demonstrated that a part of the 
life-history of these worms must neces- 
sarily be passed within the body of a 
mosquito, into which they gain admis- 
sion, along with the blood the tnsect 
has sucked from the capillaries of a 
human being affected with the disease. 
After passing through certain necessary 
stages of their development within the 
mosquito, they find their way into its 
proboscis, or piercer, and are so inocu- 
lated into the tissues of the next human 
being on which the insect chances to 
feed. The astonishing story of the 
after hisiory of the worm, within its 
human host, is rather beside the sub- 
ject of our present thesis, and so must 
be passed over for the present. 

Now, as already mentioned, the 
problem of the causation of malaria, 
was still an unsolved mystery, and the 
best suggestions as to how it was carried, 
depended on mere guesswork. We had 
not even the remotest suspicion as to the 
character of the physical agency con- 
cerned in the production of the malady, 
the rset oe plan of hiding our ig- 
norance being to ascribe it to a mysteri- 
ous emanation from the soil which we 
were pleased to dub a “miasm.” The 
use of crack-jaw terms of this sort 
affords a soothing splint to a certain 
class of mind, and to many, the com- 
fort of a sense of explanation, but is : 
poor crutch to men of the type of Mac- 
lean, and of the names that follow. 
The writer once served beneath the har- 
row of a chief who spoiled some 600 
pages of Blue-book paper, to show that 
cholera was not somehow communicat- 
ed from man to man, but was due to a 
“pandemic wave.” The worst of it was 
that he was apt to order the excision 


from official papers, of facts that accord- 
ed with common experience, but “that 
is another story.” 

About the same time that Dr. Man- 
son was running to earth the malefac- 
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tor of filariasis, a French military sur- 
geon, Dr. Laveran, achieved a great 
step in the elucidaion of the malaria 
problem, by discovering that the dis- 
ease was caused by a minute animal 
parasite, inhabiting the red corpuscles 
of the blood. It seems strange now that 
these bodies should have been till then 
overlocked, even with the microscopic 
powers we then possessed, but the fact 
is that the normal blood had been so 
little studied, that we knew not. the ab- 
normal from the normal. Blood, you 
see, changes so strangely, after it is 
drawn, that even now, quite practised 
observers may be misled by what are 
really post mortem appearances, and 
hence some years elapsed before Laver- 
an’s discovery gained general accept- 
ance. ‘The possibility that mosquitoes 
might play the same part for this dis- 
ease that thev served in filariasis, was 
mooted by King, of Madras, in 1883, 
and by Laveran himself in 1884, but 
the time was not yet ripe, and hence the 
proposition attracted little notice till 
1894, when Manson published the sug- 
gestion in terms that led more than one 
investigator to seriously attack the 
problem. The principal of these were 
Major Ronald Ross, of the Indian Med- 
ical service, and Professor Grassi, of 
Rome. The race was rather a close one, 


but the Britisher won. Ross commenc- 
ed his research in 1895, and published, 
in the British Medical Journal of Dec- 
ember 18th, 1897, the proof that hum- 
an malaria was carried by a species 
which he termed the ‘“‘dapple-winged” 
mosquito, and it was not till November 
6th, 1898, that Grassi sent a far less de- 
tailed note to the Royal Academy of 
the Lincei, while his magnificent 
“Studi di uno Zoologo sulla Malaria” 
did not appear till 1901. 

A regrettable dispute as to priority 
arose between the rival scientists, but 
Ross’ claim was at once conceded by 
the scientific world, and was acknowl- 
edged by the fellowship of the Royal 
Society, and the award of the Nobel 
prize for the greatest discovery of the 
year, while comparatively recently, our 
King has made him “Sir Ronald 
Ross.” 

Although a member of the same ser- 
vice, the writer never met Ross till he 
chanced to do so in the insect laboratory 
of the British Museum, in 1899, for our 
work had lain in widely distant parts of 
India. On examining Ross’ specimens, 
I found that while his “grey” and 
“brindled“ species were well known, at 
least two of the inculpated ‘‘dapple- 
wings” were new to science, and it was 
obviously urgent that someone accus- 
tomed to this branch of work should 
undertake the humbler but laborious 
task of monographing the mosquitoes. 


MANY COUSINS IN FAMILY. 


I accordingly set to work, and after 
a year’s labor, brought out the first 
collected descriptions of the family, in- 
cluding the original descriptions of no 
less than 242 species, uniformly trans- 
lated into English, and an account of 
the little that was known of their ana- 
tomy and life history. A second edi- 
tion was soon called for, but in the 
meantime collectors had been busy in 
all parts of the world, and much origin- 
al anatomical and field work had to be 
undertaken: and it was not till 1902 
that the entirely re-written work appear- 
ed. The number of species at present 
known cannot be far short of 600, and 
is being constantly augmented. 
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The gain to humanity involved in 
this “epoch-making” discovery is in- 
calculable, as at a single stroke, it made 
possible the healthy habitation of the 
tropics, but it is deplorable how little 
its advantages have been utilized by the 
short-sighted governments of tropical 
lands. It is an undoubted fact that, but 
for Ross’ discovery, the construction -of 
the Panama Canal would have proved 
a physical impossibility, for neither 
laborers nor engineers can work when 
stricken with malaria; for to their ever- 
lasting credit be it recorded, the ’great 
American republic alone has _ fully 
availed itself of the potentialities of 
antimalarial sanitation. At the outset, 
the usual custom of the sanitarian being 
there merely to advise, had its custom- 
ary results, but President Taft, with in- 
stincts of a true statesman, grasped the 
administrative nettle, and made _ his 
sanitary chief, Col. Gorgas, the virtual 
dictator of the canal zone, with the re- 
sult that it is now one of the healthiest 
of troptcal places, and the great work 
already approaches completion. 


RAT FLEAS CARRY PLAGUE, 


The ball having thus been set roll- 
ing, fresh discoveries followed in rapid 
succession. By a series of investiga- 
tions commenced in 1898 by the Pap- 
anese Ogata, and continued by others 
till its final demonstration by Capt. 
Liston, I.M.S., bubonic plague was 
shown to be conveyed, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, by rat fleas. As early 
as 1881, Dr. Charles Finlay, of Havana, 
had attempted to prove that yellow fever 
was caused by the bites of mosquitoes, 
but he missed the point of their being 
mere agents, and tried to work with un- 
infected insects. He chose, however, 
the right mosquito, Stegomyia calopus, 
Ross’ “brindled,” and in 1900, an 
American Commission, consisting of 
Drs. Reid, Carroll, Lazear, and Agra- 
monte conclusively proved that yellow 
fever can only naturally be comrouni- 
eated by the bite of this insect. Poor 
Lazear died ‘‘on the field of honor’ 
during this hazardous investigation, 
the first of a lengthening series of 
casualties in this dangerous branch of 
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research. The Americans have also 
shown that the “Texas fever” of cattle 
is conveyed by the bite of a tick, while a 
brilliant series of achievements lies to 
the credit of the Missions of the Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine over 
which Professor Ross still presides. Bri- 
tishers from all parts of the empire 
have shared in these sorties, Professor 
Todd, of McGill’s, having done yeoman 
service on some of the earlier, while an- 
other Canuck, Macconnell, of the same 
university, was detailed as my colleague 
on another of these scientific jaunts to 
the West coast of Africa. 

The list, however, is too long to be 
recounted in an article of the present 
scope and character, so I will close with 
a few words on the last culprit, who, 
though long suspected, has only re- 
cently been haled before the court of 
science. 

If, in the term common fly, we in- 
clude insects commonly confused with 
it, there would be a new count to the 
indictment, for, only the other day, a 
strong case was made out against the 
stable fly. Stomoxys, as the probable 
agent of the terrible poliomyelitis, or 
infantile paralysis, but we will confine 
ourselves to the common domestic in- 
sect. It is true that it has not as yet 
been shown to be the chosen vehicle of 
transmission of any one disease but its 
life history and habits are such that it 
must necessarily constantly deposit in- 
fective matter on food, and the obstin- 
ate way in which it refuses to be driven 
from wounds and ulcers shows that it 
cannot fail to frequently infect the sur- 
face organs of the body. That the 
dreaded Egyptian ophthalmia is com- 
monly spread in this way, no one who 
has watched Egyptian children with 
their faces literally a crawling mask of 
flies can doubt. 


FLY SWATTING. 


The common fly is enormously pro- 
lific. Howard, of Washington, estiin- 
ates that, assuming all the progeny of 
three female flies to survive, the result- 
ing swarm would weigh a ton in 40 
days, and even if but one per thousand 
survive, it is obvious that to keep their 
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numbers down, our efforts must be 
constant and unremitting. 

Like man, the adult insect is almost 
omniverous “only more so” and they 
consequently swarm wherever food is 
exposed. The larva, or maggot on the 
other hand, feeds by preference on the 
excreta of animals, especially that of 
horses, but can put up with any putres- 
cent matter, and it is rather with the 
view of selecting a suitable home for its 


young, than in search of food, that flies 
congregate so thickly on offensive mat- 
ter. With this double habitat, it is ob- 
vious that flies cannot fail to carry the 
infection of such diseases as infantile 
diarrhoea and typhoid from the de- 
jecta of patients, to food destined for 
healthy people, and enough, I think, 
has been said to show that the banish- 
ment of flies is one of the most urgent 
sanitary tasks of the time. 

But how? it will be asked. The full 
discussion of this question would re- 
quire a separate article, but I should 
like to point out that the “Swat that 
fly” campaign, in summer, is a some- 
what futile proceeding and that the 
larval stage is the most vulnerable per- 
iod of the insect’s life. If no dung, or 
other offensive matter be left without 
removal and destruction, for over four 
days, flies must die out in the district 
so protected, and, in other words, scru- 
pulous scavenging of towns is the key 
of the situation. 

There is, however, a season during 
which fly swatting may be most advan- 
tageously pursued. Flies cannot stand 
eold, and in climates such as that of 
Canada the hope of the survival of the 
species through each winter, depends on 
such insects as succeed in hiding them- 
selves in dwellings. Systematic swat- 
ting at this time of the year is, therefore 
most valuable, and if combined with 
an unreasonable “Spring cleaning” 
could not fail to have a marked influ- 
ence on the prevalence of flies, during 
the ensuing summer. 





Dorothy Duggan—Jockey 


This story will appeal particularly to lovers of the race horse and to those 
who believe that kindness with animals will goad them on to greater efforts than 
would the lash. This is a charming little story of how Dorothy Duggan took her 
pet colt away from the trainer and rode him to victory herself. 


By A. Verner McPhail 


JOSH DUGGAN opened the lane gate. 
Placing his foot on the bottom bar he 
shaded his eyes with his huge, rough 
hand and peered anxiously down the 
road. Out of the cloud of dust that sud- 
denly appeared soon emerged the form 
of a ranch pony upon whose back was 
seated his young daughter. At sight of 
her father she gave a little whoop that 
sent the pony’s feet pounding faster 
and faster over the sandy road. She 
halted at the gate, slipped off the 
pony’s back, and, with a smart slap, 
sent it galloping down the lane. In- 
stinctively, latholing an impending 
danger by the sullenness of her parent’s 
features, she smiled cautiously. 

“What’s been keeping you?” he de- 
manded, as he closed and locked the 
gate. 

The pretty lips of the girl formed in 
the shape of a pout. She hung her 
head, and silently and thoughtfully 
watched her bare toes playing in the 
sand, 

“Oh, daddy!” she replied plaintive- 
ly. “I know it is mean of me, but I just 
can’t: help it.” 

“Help what? His harsh voice 
senda unpleasantly in her ears, and 
she raised her eyes. ‘Truthful eyes 
they were, too, which possessed a 
haughtiness of her mother’s; and he 
instantly repented of his hasty rough- 
ness, 

“Can’t help wishing that we had 
lenty of money so that you could have 
lots of land and horses, and I could 
wear nice clothes all the time.” 

He smothered his rising indignation 
and, in a softer tone, inquired, “What’s 


been putting that nonsense into your 
head?” 

“Why, daddy,” she replied wistfully, 
“T was down at the post office, and they 
all got to talking ’bout Colonel Gordon, 
and how much money he had, and how 
he’d make a lot more at the races this 
year, ‘cause no horse can beat his. Then 
they talked *bout his daughters, and I 
would have just given anything to see 
them: even if I couldn’t wear nice 
shoes, and stockings, and hats, and 
dresses, and daddy !—would you believe 
it?—someone says ‘Speak of an angel 
and his wings will flutter,’ and sure 
enough coming out of a dandy, nice 
big auto was one of these girls. I near- 
ly fell plumb off the counter. My! but 
she was grand—nice white shoes, and 
stockings, and dress, and a beauty of a 
big hat. Don’t I wish I could have 
them? Just for a day, to see what it 
feels like to be dressed up. She came 
in, just like a queen would, I guess. 
But she didn’t look at none of us but 
passed right by and went up to the 
wicket and spoke to the postmaster. 
When she was coming back she kind of 
stopped in front of me, and looked 
down at my feet. “If I went barefoot 
I’d do so in clean feet, anyways,’ she 
said. I looked down at my feet, too, 
and they were dirty, daddy; but it 
wasn’t that that made me cry, but the 
nasty way she said it, and the way she 
tossed her head as she went out.” And 
the wistful eyes of the girl again filled 
with tears. | 

Duggan’s rough features turned livid 
as he listened, and he struggled to re- 
press any sign of outward emotion. He 
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was compelled to sink back, powerless 
and impotent, in the recollection of a 
day twelve years back—when Gordon 
had made him the brunt of a slurring 
remark. He stood there sullen, silent, 
inwardly wincing, nursing his chagrin 
in deepening bitterness; and his cloud: 
ing mind perceived in the rebuke no- 
thing that she had done to deserve it. 
He caught the plaintive expression on 
her averted face—truly, the face of her 
dead mother, whose image she was. 

All these thoughts had something to 
do with the diffident willingness with 
which he placed his arm around the 
girl. Smiling with childish delight and 
wonderment, she looked up into her 
father’s face, but with womanly instinct 
remained silent. 

“Tittle girl,” he said quietly, “I have 
done you a great wrong. I have allowed 
you to grow up wild like the honey- 
suckle. I promised your dear mother 
that I would look after you, but in my 
own selfish way I failed to do so. I trust 
that it is not too late, yet. Up in Michi- 
gan Colonel Gordon and I were friends 
—I was his trainer, too. One day he 
gave me the ‘double-cross,’ which took 
every earthly possession except my 
house. Soon I fell sick and had to mort- 
gage the house. When it fell due I 
couldn’t pay. He turned us all out and 
the result was that vour mother died a 
week later. You and I came South, 
where I changed my name. I had no 
desire for the old work, and all I have 
now is this little place. If I die you’ll 
have very little. I broke my promise, 
_ but Iam going to try and do something 
for you. Gordon came here two years 
ago—wealthy. He doesn’t know me, 
but he’s got me to reckon with yet. I 
haven’t been fair to you child, but—” 

“Yes, you have, daddy!” she inter- 
rupted, with a touch of remorse in her 
voice. “I’ve got you, and that is all 
I want. I’m sorry I spoke about the 
Gordon girl the way I did, and wishing 


I was her, ’cause really, daddy, I 
wouldn’t trade you for the whole 
world.” 


Ignoring her interruption and point- 
ing to the colt in the field, he continu- 
er: ‘Guess whose colt that is?” 

Her laughter sounded distinct in its 


refreshing purity. ‘Why yours, of 
course.” 

“No, I mean his sire.” 

“Oh! I don’t know. Who is?” 

“Well, Gordon’s own horse is his 
sire. The great Jupiter! Not a soul 
knows it but you and me.” 

At this startling revelation her eyes 
widened with wonderment. Then she 
asked simply, “What difference does 
that make?’ 

“Jupiter is the greatest living horse,” 
he bah thoughtfully, “and next year 
we can enter this colt in the Blue Grass 
Stake.” 

“But he 
daddy.” 

“That makes no difference. He’s not 
barred, and he’ll win, ’cause he’s got 
it in him.” 

For a year Duggan carefully watched 
and brought forth the best traits in the 
colt. At no stage of the game was he 
disheartened: and during all this time 
he fostered his old-time hatred of Col- 
onel Gordon. But it was not solely to 
ruin Gordon that he labored so faith- 
fully—although he knew that Gordon 
would stake everything on his own 
horse—but it was to make amends for 
his unkind act of depriving his daugh- 
ter of the greater joys of life. 

It was a great delight to see the way 
in which Dorothy assisted him in his 
precarious undertaking. At times, when 
she was greatly fatigued, her father 
would request her to mount again. 
Gladly would she do it, always think- 
ing of the day that her father would 
he the proud possessor of the winner of 
the Blue Grass Stake. He would be a 
rich man then, and they would move 
to the city where his remaining years 
would be spent in pleasure and con- 
genial surroundings, instead of mingled 
hardship and misery they would be 
otherwise compelled to undergo. But if 
they should not win!  Inwardly 
troubled, but concealed by a happy 
smile, she would drop off the colt’s back 
and, placing her arms around his silken 
neck, and bringing his ear level with 
her mouth, would whisper, “Jimmie, 
you must win for daddy. Won’t you?” 
And, as if in mute understanding, he 
would rub his head against her arm. 


isn’t a thoroughbred,, 
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Although Jimmie had a peculiarly 
bad temper, Josh conceded that a bad 
temper is Se. to slow legs. And 
such legs! Long, tapering ones, full 
of muscle and beauty. True, they were 
a bit sluggish at times, owing to his 
temper, but withal, they had the staying 
power. Once, when he was being ridden 
under time, Josh was compelled to look 
at his watch a second time, to see that 
it had not stopped. At times the ani- 
mal’s red-flecked eyes would become 
lazily indifferent, but at the approach of 
his little mistress they would sparkle 
with animation and kindness. 

When the first day of the meet arriv- 
ed, Duggan was on hand to watch the 

early morning workout of the other 
horses. They showed up better than he 
expected, while Jimmie was continually 
ill at ease with the jockey who had been 
hired to ride him. However, he was 
here and he would stay it out. The day 
wore on slowly, and as the hour ap- 
proached Duggan grew more anxious. 
When the crowd began to arrive, and he 
could hear the shouts of the stable-boys 
and the bookies, his feeling of light- 
heartedness returned. Once, on his way 
from the paddock to the stable, he 
glanced up and saw Dorothy in the 
stand, a smile of confidence fixed on her 
vivid lips. 

With brown eyes brooding, but ears 
alert to catch any mention of her horse’s 
name she sat, stonily silent. She was 
sure Jimmie would win, but when the 
horses filed out from the paddock she 
heard various comments which affected 
her disagreeably, and her sense of sure- 
ness dwindled almost to hope. She 
shuddered, and the smile faded from 
her lips. 

“What’s number seven?” inquired a 
voice directly behind her. 

“Oh!” was the laughing reply, “some 
mutt of a horse from the tall timbers, 
Jimmie! Ha! Ha! Ha!” And the laugh 
seemed to chill her very bones. She 
could not bear to hear more, so she clos- 
ed her ears to the babble. 

Suddenly everyone’s attention was 
directed to the track. After several 
breaks she saw them come. Jimmie 
was following; but the flag was lowered. 
The bell clanged vigorously, and the 


men from the betting-ring surged to- 
ward the stand. She saw them make 
the first turn, but was too nervous to 
tell which horse was in the lead. Soon 
the faces about her became more strain- 
ed, more wondering, more excited, as 
they followed the horses around. One 
vell was followed by many until the 
stand was one howling mass of human- 
ity. The crowd stood up, so Dorothy 
stood up too, but her view was blocked 
by a burly figure in front of her and a 
huge hat at her left. All she could do 
was wait as patiently as she could. Days, 
months, years were crowded into sec- 
onds. The suspense was nerve-racking, 
and once or twice she endeavored to 
alleviate the situation by peeping under 
the man’s arm, but was unsuccessful. At 
last a cheer seemed to come from every 
throat. “Spectator wins! Spectator 
wins!” was shouted again and again. 
Disheartened and dismayed, she seated 
herself and, with her kerchief, wiped a 
tear from either cheek. Realizing that 
her place was elsewhere than there at 
that time, she descended to the pad- 
dock and made her way to the stables. 
Fearfully and with a tightening of the 
heart that sapped the very energy she 
most needed, she stepped inside. 


Jimmie, had just been brought in, 
looking comparatively fresh after his 
hard run, although he was covered with 
dust and perspiration and little rivulets 
of water trickled down his sides, which 
her father had just commenced spong- 
ing. He tossed his head impatiently, 
but ceased when he scented her. Af- 
fectionately she threw her arms about 
his neck, regardless of her new frock. 
Had. anyone else taken this liberty Jim- 
mie would have immediately implant- 
ed a firm imprint of his teeth on that 
person’s anatomy that appeared most in- 
viting. But he loved his liftle mistress 
who had never spoken a cross word to 
him nor used a whip. And he knew 
that she loved him. He considered man 
his mortal enemy, and when the boy, 
disobeying instructions, had lashed him 
just once in the race, he balked, turned 
“— several times and cantered in 
ast. 

It was his first race, and the noise 
did not appeal to his senses. It was 
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difficult to turn him and twice he re- 
fused, carrying his rider round the 
track. But he had wonderful powers 
of endurance, so he minded not the 
extra gallop. Being an unknown quan- 
tity and a half-breed he was a “Ion 
shot” in the first race. He was place 
at fifty to one and, except for a few 
apa bets” was not considered at all. 

e was entered for the Blue Grass Stake 
for the following week and, no doubt, 
would open at the same odds. 

“Oh! You old dear! Why didn’t 
you win?” she questioned. 

For answer he shoved his glistening 


nose against her sleeve, and she patted. 


it. ‘Turning round she beheld her fath- 
er smiling. Divining that she had be- 
come discouraged for naught, she allow- 
ed this sudden reaction to envelop her 
and smiled back in return. 

“What is it, daddy? I thought he 
didn’t win.” 

With a surprised look, he replied, 
“Neither he did. Didn’t you see the 
race?” 

“No. My view was shut off, and any- 
way, I was so nervous. What does it 
all mean?” And wonderment succeed- 
ed smiles. 

“Why, child, it means that we ‘ave 
the finest horse ever. He could have 
run away from the whole bunch only 
the boy lashed him. He don’t seem 
to take to men no how. He bolted, but 
he’s there just the same.” 


The girl clapped her hands impul- 
sively then, throwing her arms about 
her father, who was in the act of plac- 
ing a blanket on the colt, she cried, 
“Oh, daddy! I’ve got it! J’ll ride him 
and [ll just make him win! He'll do 
anything for me,” and, turning toward 
the horse, added, ‘‘Won’t you, Jimmie 
boy?” 

“Tush, tush, child!” said the old man 
slowly “I can’t think of such a thing. 
I’ll give the boy closer instructions next 
time.” 

“You mean that you’ll give me in- 
structions,” she cried decidedly. “I’m 
going to ride him.” 

Duggan knew the absolute futility of 
remonstrating against any decision of 
his daughter, so he said quietly, “Well, 
we'll see.” 


“That means I’ll ride,” she murmur- 
ed to herself. 


The week—-seven days of nervous sus- 
pense for Josh Duggan and his daugh- 
ter—was gone, and the last day of the 
Blue Grass Meet was ushered in by a 
fiery, bright sun which betokened a 
beautiful day. Karly in the afternoon 
the crowd began to swarm Into the 
stand, and the mob that encircled the 
betting-ring was boisterously growing 
larger. 

immie’s wonderful improvement 
gladdened both their hearts, and he 
showed not the slightest fear or ner- 
vousness when his mistress was near. 
Her father had attended to all the de- 
tails in connection with his office, and 
an air of confidence possessed him as 
he noted how sr indifferent the 
horse acted to the saddling, to the noises 
and to the people who were continually 
passing in and out of the stables. 

No one would have recognized Dor- 
othy seated on her pinnacle of a saddle, 
in her colors of red and black, and with 
her beautiful hair coiled beneath the 
jockey cap, the peak of which  over- 
shadowed her purposely soiled face. 
When the horses passed onto the track 
she gripped the reins firmly, endeavor- 
ing to stifle the touch of fear that arose 
within; and, as if seeking some token 
of friendship, she turned her head 
slightly, observing her father’s anxious 
face. A wave of determination swept ov- 
er her, and a smile of confidence edged 
her delicate mouth. 


Jimmie’s sluggish movements and 
high-strung temperament were respon- 
sible for three breaks. In silence she 
bore the angry curses of the other jock- 
eys, and affectionately patted her horse. 
At the fourth attempt they were away. 
“Don’t get pocketed—they re not count- 
ing on you’—her father’s last instruc- 
tion was uppermost in her mind. She 
was farthest from the pole, but swung 
farther away, keeping apace with the 
rest. Suddenly the boy on Spectator saw 
his chance. His horse sprang forward 
leaving the rest. Like a black streak 
Jimmie swept diagonally across the 
track in front of the others until his 
head was even with the big black’s stir- 
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rup. As the half-mile post flashed by 
vividly white—it was plainly obviots 
that the race was between these two, for 
the others were gradually dropping be- 
hind. Before her she could see her fath- 
er’s face as she had _ left it—strained, 
anxious, weary, expectant. Her firm 
little legs became firmer; her features 
set with a grim, defiant determination. 
A lump surged in her throat and a nau- 
seating feeling came over her as she 
thought of the dreaded result. But for a 
moment! She tugged at the reins, lean- 
ed over Jimmie’s neck and whispered 
“Oh! Jimmie boy, you must win!” As 
if goaded on by a prong his strong mus- 
cles tightened and, inch by inch, he 
crept up on the black. She was almost 
even with the bright colors of the other 
jockey. One more strain, but without 
avail, and as they passed the three-quar- 
ter post their positions remained un- 
changed. The big black was breathing 
with difficulty, the noise of which was 
almost drowned by the thumping of her 
own little heart. What if she shouldn’t 
win? And again her father’s features 
loomed before her moistened eyes. His 
instruction “If you are in the running 
at the home stretch, child, swing out 
and go to it!’’ quickened her senses. 
The home stretch! Slowly she turned 
out while the other kept the rail. On 
they plunged as into full view of the 
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whole stand they swung. Another tug 
and soon Jimmie’s head was even with 
his rival’s. He was not indifferent nor 
sluggish now. It was his little mistress’ 
voice he heard again, and then he was 
a nose ahead. Spectator’s rider was 
riding with whip and spur. One crack 
of the whip ian they were again even. 
A stifled cry of fear and Jimmie led 
once more. The boy exerted his last 
bit of energy as he plunged his spurs 
in deep. A terrific lunge, but still Jim- 
mie was in the lead. Faster and faster 
they came, one urged by kindness; the 
other by pain. But the big black was 
tiring—the pace set by Jimmie was too 
much—and soon—but not too soon— 
the girl swept past him. A few feet 
more! If no accident happened they 
should win. Her mouth was dry, her 
throat parched and her face was in 
stinging pain. A deafening roar rent 
the air. Instinctively she knew it was 
for the favorite. Who would yell for 
Jimmie or for her? For a moment 
startled astonishment dominated her as 
she noticed the other’s gain. Bending 
over the withers of her horse she scream- 
ed in his ear, “Just once more, Jim- 
mie!’ All Jimmie’s latent energy, at 
the appealing cry of his mistress, seem- 
ed to centre in his quivering limbs. 
With a powerful stride he lengthened 
the distance between them and passed 
under the wire a neck to the good. 
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No roof have I, but the deep blue sky, 
The light that the moonbeams shed; 
The Crickets chirp for a slumber song, 
And the dew kissed grass for a bed. 


No friends have I, but the Birds that fly; 
The tales of the whispering breeze; 

The laugh of the stream as it winds along, 
And the song of the rustling leaves. 


No wealth have I, but the gold Sun on high, 
The silver of the Star, 

The emerald plains and the diamonds rains, 
And the pearl-crest hills afar. 


—Margaret Erskine. 














Why a Good Appearance Wins 


By Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


WHEN a man is on trial for a crime he 
does not think of going before the court 
and jury without preparation. He gets 
the best attorney possible; he tries to 
make the most favorable impression on 
the jury, and does everything he can 
to win his case. 

But everywhere we see people with 
unshaven faces, with seedy clothes, soil- 
ed linen, shoes not blackened, and 
wretched manners seeking positions, 
and wondering why they cannot get 
them. 

I know a young man who thinks it 
is superficial and silly to devote a lot 
of time to what he calls non-essentials— 
one’s personal appearance,—when there 
are so many more really important mat- 
ters to be attended to. But this young 
man failed to get a good job just be- 
cause of his slovenly appearance. He 
is a good-hearted fellow. a hard worker, 
but he wears his neckties until they are 
all frayed out and his collars and cuffs 
are any soiled and he looks slov- 
enly. Every one who knows this young 
man likes him, but he is a bachelor, liv- 
ing alone, and no one likes to tell him 
why he does not get on faster. 

A man is not likely to hire you if he 
is in doubt as to your fitness for the 
position for which you apply. You 
have very little time to convince him of 
this, so do not take chances on any pre- 

aration you can make beforehand. 
Make doubly sure of your neatness, 
cleanliness, and good appearance before 
you apply for the position. 

The shrewd employer is always look- 
ing for earmarks. Everything counts 
in his estimation of you, and if he gets 
a bad impression he is through with 
you. Remember that your interview 
with your prospective employer is a dis- 
play of your goods. You're like a trav- 
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If the 
samples are not attractive, if they do not 


eling man showing his samples. 


tempt the merchant, he will not buy. 
If you cannot make a good showing to 
your prospective employer, you cannot 
expect a job. 

emember that the world takes you 
at your own valuation. 

Other things equal, it is the young 
man who dresses well, who puts up a 
good front, who gets the position, 
though often he has less ability than the 
one who is careless in his personal ap- 
pearance. Most business men regard a 
neat, attractive appearance as evidence 
af good mind qualities. We express our- 
selves first of all in our bodies. A young 
man who neglects his bath will neglect 
his mind. It is not so much because 
the young man looks better when well 
dressed, but because, if he is neat and 
careful in his personal appearance, he 
is more likely to be so in his work. 

A careless personal appearance often 
indicates slovenliness, easy-going ways, 
which are fatal to efficiency. Business 
men look for the earmarks of possibil- 
ity, of efficiency, in an applicant’s ap- 
pearance. They are influenced by little 
things. Any evidence of shipshodness 
in manner or dress prejudices the long- 
headed business man who is accustomed 
to reading human nature. He has 
learned to weigh and estimate people 
at first sight, to see their future, to sum 
up their character by their general ap- 

earance. His practical eye is always 
ooking for tell-tales of the man and his 
possibilities. 

A prominent business man in New 
York City, in the course of an address 
on how to attain success, says: 

“Clothes don’t make the man, but 
good clothes have got many a man a 
good job. If you have twenty-five dol- 
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lars, and want a job, it is better to spend 
twenty dollars for a suit of clothes, four 
dollars for shoes, and the rest for a 
shave, a hair-cut, and a clean collar, and 
walk to the place, than go with the 
money in the pockets of a dingy suit.” 

Most large ta all houses make it 
a rule not to employ any one who looks 
shabby or careless, or who does not 
make a good appearance when he ap- 
plies for a position. 

Neatness of dress, cleanliness of per- 
son, and the manner of the applicant 
are the first things an employer notices 
in a would-be employee. If his clothes 
are unbrushed, his trousers baggy, his 
shoes unblacked, his tie shabby, his 
hands soiled, or his hair unkempt, the 
employer is prejudiced at once, and he 
does not look beneath this repellent ex- 
terior to see whether it conceals merit 
or not. He is a busy man, and takes it 
for granted that if the youth has any- 
thing in him, if his is made of tne ma- 
terial business men want in their em- 
ploy, he will keep himself in a present- 
able condition. At all events, he does 
not want to have such an unattractive- 
looking person about his premises; it 
would injure his business reputation. 

If the applicant is a girl, she is judg- 
ed by the same principles that govern 
in the case of a ycung man. If she 
applies for a position with rips and rents 
in her coat, several buttons missing from 
her shoes, holes in her gloves, a dark 
line showing above the edge of her col- 
lar, her hair unkempt,—in fact, with 
any evidence of slackness, of slipshod- 
ness about her,—she will not obtain the 
place. 


A merchant said to an applicant for 
a position, “You look seedy, and no 
business man wants seedy-looking peo- 
ple about him. They are not good ad- 
vertisements for his house. <A good 
appearance,” he continued, “will atone 
for a great many shortcomings. Neat- 
ness of appearance is an indication of 
self-respect; and the man who has suf- 
ficient respect for himself to see that his 
anatomy is set off to the best possible 
advantage will meet with a hundred op- 
portunities to one that the apparently 
seedy man receives. If a man is neat 
about his own person, the chances are 
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that he will be neat about his manner 
of conducting others’ affairs. If his ap- 
pearance is such as to give an employer 
a good impression of his ability, there 
is reason to believe that he may affect 
possible customers in the same way. To 
hold his own in the business world a 
merchant must have every indication 
of prosperity, people are so like rats in 
their eagerness to desert a sinking ship; 
and a merchant cannot look prosperous 
if he surrounds himself with seedy-look- 
ing people.” 

“The man or woman wishing to pres- 
ent to me a business proposition,” says 
one of our leading merchants, “must 
have a good address and an agreeable 
manner and appearance, or he will not 
vet a hearing. No matter how good his 
proposition is, he will not get a chance 
to present it unless he possesses a pleas- 
ing personality. The reason is a simple 
and natural one. It would be impossible 
to give a hearing to half the people who 
approach me with schemes; therefore, 
as I must reject the majority of 
projects offered me, reject without 
hearing all those that are not presented 
by people who have an agreeable man- 
ner and good address. I take it for 
granted that a first-class proposition will 
be presented by a first-class man, and 
vice versa.” 

You cannot estimate the influence of 
your personal appearance upon your 
future. “The consciousness of clean 
linen,” says Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, “‘is 
in and of itself a source of moral 
strength, second only to that of a clean 
conscience. A well-ironed collar or a 
fresh glove has carried many a man 
through an emergency in which a 
wrinkle or a rip would have defeated 
him.” ‘The sense of being perfectly 
dressed,” says Emerson, “gives us a 
feeling of inward tranquillity which re- 
ligion is powerless to bestow.” A good 
appearance is at a premium everywhere. 
It is one of the most important factors 
in securing a situation. in holding it, 
and in getting an advance. At West 
Point Academy a “slight untidiness in 
dress’ is puntshed by one demerit mark. 
A demerit mark for a West Point stud- 
ent is no small matter. Professor Hold- 
en tells us: “One button of a student’s 
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uniform coat unbuttoned at drill, inat- 
tention, shoes not blackened at parade 
roll-call, gun not clean at guard-mount, 
and a hundred other matters of the sort 
are parts of official conduct. Each 
failure is noted and carries with it a 
fixed number of demerits. One hun- 
dred demerits in six months dismisses 
him. All this is known to everyone 
from the first. There is no talking. 
Only simple laws are prescribed. Each 
one of them is just. Every allowance 
is made for inexperience. Every reas- 
onable excuse is admitted. The final re- 
sult is like the result of gravitation—in- 
evitable, inexorable, just, immediate. 

Few boys realize that an employer is 
almost as critical in judging a young 
man’s appearance, as the officers at West 
Point. If employers would only be 
frank, even brutally frank, with the 
unpresentable applicants for positions 
whom they reject, it would be of untold 
value to them. For example, a poor 
boy, perhaps from the slums, who ap- 
plies for a position may never have 
been trained to to be careful about his 
personal appearance, to be cleanly, to 
be polite and courteous. 


The employer should say to him, 
“My boy, I think it would be of very 
great advantage to you if I should tell 
vou why I can not give you a position; 
it might help you in getting another 
place. I am very particular about the 
appearance, the cleanliness, the dress 
and manner of my employees. Our cus- 
tomers do not come in contact with me, 
but my employees represent me, and 
my patrons judge me by the people I 
keep around me, and my success or fail- 
ure depends very largely upon the kind 
of an impression my employees make 
upon the customers. 

“My employees are frequently in- 
spected, and no one is allowed here who 
is not tidy, clean, and reasonably well 
dressed. If you should go through our 
establishment, you would find that no 
one has dirty finger nails, unpolished 
shoes; you would find no grease spots 
on their clothing; no one with soiled 
linen. All employees are supposed to 
take good care of their teeth, and no 
one with bad breath or bad teeth will 





be allowed to come in contact with the 
customer. 

“T appreciate the fact that you prob- 
ably have not been taught the import- 
ance of these things, but, unfortunately, 
in looking for a position you must suffer 
from your ignorance, and before you get 
a good position you will have to learn 
what others have learned often by sad 
experience. You might try to get a 
position in a hundred stores, and you 
would be turned down by all of them for 
the same reason. 

“When you came in here you not 
only kept your cap on, but it was on one 
side of your head, and I noticed by the 
stain on your fingers that you were a 
cigarette smoker. Your shoes were un- 
polished, your clathing soiled; in fact, 
your whole manner and appearance 
made an unfavorable impression upon 
me.’ 

It does not matter how much merit 
or ability an applicant for a position 
may possess, he can not afford to be 
careless of his personal appearance. Dia- 
monds in the rough, of infinitely great- 
er value than the polished glass of 
some of those who get positions, may 
be rejected. Applicants whose good ap- 
pearance helped them to secure places 
may often be very superficial in com- 
parison with some who were rejected in 
their favor, but they made a good ap- 
pearance when applying for the place, 
and, having secured it, they keep it, 
though not possessing half the ability of 
the boy or girl who was turned away. 


It makes no difference to an employer 
whether applicants for positions have 
been taught that a good appearance is 
their test testimonial or not; it does not 
matter how honest or capable they may 
be, how good their intentions or how 
praiseworthy their ambition, he judges 
them as the world judges them, — 
largely by their appearance. 

In nine cases out of ten the employ- 
er—the world—is right in judging the 
qualifications of a worker by the pains 
he takes in making his person and 
clothing as attractive as possible. Every- 
thing about a man bespeaks his charac- 
ter. He puts his personality into every- 
thing he does, no less than his work. 

The man who hires all the salespeo- 
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le for one of the largest retail stores in 
Yhicago says, “While the routine of ap- 
plication is in every case strictly adher- 
ed to, the fact remains that the most im- 
portant element in an _ applicant’s 
chance for a trial is his personality.” 

There are two chief factors in good 
appearance; cleanliness of body and 
comeliness of attire. Usually these go 
together, neatness of attire indicating 
sanitary care of the person, while out- 
ward slovenliness suggests a careless- 
ness that probably goes deeper than the 
clothes covering the body. 

The London Drapers’ Record says: 
‘Wherever a marked personal care is ex- 
hibited for the cleanliness of the person 
and for neatness in dress, there is, also, 
almost always found extra carefulness as 
regards the finish of work done. Work 
xe0ple whose personal habits are sloven- 
\ produce slovenly work.” <A young 
woman had been recommended as high- 
ly qualified in every way to fill the vac- 
ant office of superintendent and teacher 
in an industrial school for girls. The 
founder of the institution was very fav- 
orably impressed by the high tone of 
her recommendations, and appointed a 
time for an interview with the young 
woman. After she had seen her, how- 
ever, she absolutely refused to consider 
her application. When urged by a 
friend to give a reason for her apparent- 
ly arbitrary decision in refusing to en- 
gage so competent a teacher, she said: 
“Tt was a trifle, but a trifle in which, as 
in an Egyptian hieroglyphic, lay a vol- 
ume of meaning. The young woman 
came to me fashionably and expensively 
dressed, but with torn and soiled gloves, 
and half of the buttons off her shoes. 
A slovenly woman is not a fit guide for 
any girl.” 

Self-interest clamors as Ioudly as 
aesthetic or moral consideration for the 
fulfillment of the laws of cleanliness. 
Every day we see people receiving “de- 
merits” for failure to live up to them. 
I can recall instances of capable steno- 
graphers who forfeited their positions 
because they did not keep their finger 
nails clean. An honest, intelligent man 
whom I know lost his place in a large 
publishing firm because he was careless 
about shaving, and caring for his teeth. 
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The first point to be emphasized in 
the making of a good appearance is the 
necessity of frequent bathing. A daily 
bath insures a clean, wholesome condi- 
tion of the skin, without which health 
is impossible. 

Next in importance to the bath is 
the proper care of the hair, the hands, 
and the teeth. I know a business man 
who is very particular about his person- 
al cleanliness, about his dress and about 
his appearance generally, but he nearly 
always has soiled finger nails. He does 
not seem to think that other people will 
notice such a trivial matter. But it is 
just such little things that we are meas- 
ured by which locate us in other people’s 
estimation. 

Manicure sets are so cheap that they 
are within the reach of almost every 
one. If you cannot afford to buy a whole 
set, you can buy a file and keep your 
nails smooth and clean. 

Keeping the teeth in good condition 
is a very simple matter, yet perhaps 
more people sin in this particular point 
of cleanliness than in any other. Noth- 
ing can be more offensive in man or wo- 
man than a foul breath, and no one 
can have neglected teeth without reap- 
ing this consequence. Many an appli- 
cant has been denied the position he 
sought because of bad teeth. No employ- 
er wants a clerk, or stenographer, whose 
appearance is marred by a lack of one 
or two front teeth. 


Every detail of appearance, then, 
counts for or against one. And to make 


a good appearance, one must not merely 
be well dressed, or well mannered, or 
well groomed, or cheerful,—he must be 
all of these. Politeness is an open 
sesame denied to the bad mannered. We 
know of an instance where a New York 
business house with a large force and no 
vacancies, actually made room for a 
voung man merely because his person- 
ality was so attractive and his manner 
so courteous and winning. One member 
of the firm said to another: “We’d be 
the losers if we let that young man go.” 
Ile foresaw occasions when just the ur- 
hane qualities this applicant had would 
be essential to the business. This young 


man’s fortune was in his manner and 
address. 
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Do not deceive yourself by thinking 
that merit will ultimately win in spite of 
manners. Superior merit has starved to 
death in many a man and woman be- 
cause they could not overcome the 
handicap of an offensive manner. If you 
are conscious that you have a great deal 
of ability which people do not recognize, 
study yourself and see if it is not hidden 
under an undesirable exterior. “TI can- 
not too emphatically impress upon 
young men,” said Mr. Williams, late 
president of one of the largest banks in 
New York, “the absolute indispensabili- 
ty of politeness. If I had twenty 
tongues, I’d preach politeness with them 
all—for a long experience has taught 
me that its results are tangible and ine- 
vitable. It is the Aladdin’s lamp of 
success.” Resolve to make yourself so 
interesting in your conversation, so 
pleasing in your manner, that, no mat- 
ter what physical defects you may have 
you will reveal your ability to the 
world. 

Whatever your work, cultivate a sweet 
voice. Not long ago the president of 
a Chicago school board rejected an ap- 
plicant simply because of her sharp, 
squeaky voice. “Don’t inflict that wo- 
man on any of the children in our 
schools,” were his directions to the 
superintendent. Dr. Maxwell, superin- 
tendent of New York schools, says that 
a soft, well modulated voice is one of 
the most important qualifications of the 
successful teacher, because children are 
so extremely susceptible to the tones of 
the voice. 

There is a business man in New York 
City who employs a large number of 
people, and yet he never sees the face of 
one of them until after they are hired. 
He sits behind a curtain in his office 
and listens to the voice of the applicant 
replying to questions put by his repre- 
sentative. He says that the human voice 
does not lie, like the manner or the 
facial expression. He says he does not 
care so much about what a man says 
of himself. He decides his qualifications 
upon the sound of his voice, its intona- 
tion, its pitch, the quality which it car- 
ries. 

Thousands of people who have failed 
in life might have been happy and pros- 


perous to-day had they learned early in 
life the importance of a good appearance 
and manner. Many men now on the 
downward path would have been climb- 
ing up in the world had they made a 
favorable impression when they first 
went to look for a position. They did 
not realize that some carelessness in 
dress, some lack in personal cleanliness, 
some rudeness or disagreeable peculiar- 
ity of manner condemned them before 
they spoke a word. They were given no 
chance to present their claims, to show 
their merit or fitness for the position, 
because the employer was so prejudiced 
by their appearance that he would not 
even give them a hearing. This exper- 
lence was repeated so often that they 
finally became discouraged, imagined 
they had no ability, and that they were 
not competent to fill any position. 

No one will ever know, no statistican 
or sociologist will ever be able to find 
out, how large a percentage of the great 
army of the unemployed, of the deni- 
zens of the slums, of the might-have- 
beens, the paupers and _ the criminals 
who make up the dregs of society, have 
fallen to their present pitiable condi- 
tions because of their disregard of ap- 
pearances when they first started out for 
themselves. Poverty is no excuse for a 
bad appearance. 

To save money at the cost of cleanli- 
ness and self-respect is the worst sort of 
extravagance. It is a point at which 
economy ceases to be a virtue and be- 
comes a vice. In this fiercely competi- 
tive age, when the law of the survival 
of the fittest acts with seemingly merci- 
less rigor, no one can afford to be indif- 
ferent to the smallest detail of dress, or 
manner, or appearance, that will add to 
his chances of success. 

So, the external man must be in trim 
when you go out to capture a job. If 
one would rise in business and in socie- 
tv, he must cultivate his appearance, his 
manner, his address—improving them 
step by step with the demands of his 
career. Only as these things keep pace 
with the rest will he be able to cope 
with the world and convince others that 
he is making good. Every one will read 
his progress in the signs of appearance. 








Review of Reviews 


With this issue the department has been enlarged considerably. Several trans- 


lations made especially for the magazine appear here. 


The reader gets the benefit 


of the leading articles that appear in the current literature of the world. Thus a 
variety of subjects is touched upon, and there is no reader of the magazine but can 
find in these articles features that will interest him and perchance give him some 
information that he can use in his business and life work. Another feature is the 


addition of several cartoons and photographs throughout. 


improved upon from time to time. 


This feature will be 


Better Than Suffragettes 


The Women of Burma Claim That They Enjoy More Privileges 
Than Their Western Sisters 


COMPARED to the average women of 
India the women of Burma may be said to 
be as free as air and as happy as any 
woman ean be. It has often been said by 
writers on Burma that Buddhism, and Budd- 
hism alone has formed the character of the 
Burmese woman and has made her life 
happy, busy and intellectual, and it may 
safely be said that the women of Burma 
oceupy a position in life which their Indian 


sisters might well envy, says Mg. Than 
Maung in The Hindustani Review. 
The Burmese women enjoy many rights 


which their European sisters are even now 
clamoring for, while men of light and lead- 
ing in many other countries, both in the 
East and in the West are even now preach- 
ing for the raising of the status of their 
women and the law of work for them, the 
people of Burma already have among their 
women, those managing large business con- 
eerns. Burmese women there are who are 
engaged in extensive rice and_ timber 
trades, managing most up-to-date printing 
presses, and, in Rangon in particular we 
have Burmese women running a daily news- 
paper. Another indication of this free- 
dom is the fact that the Burmese woman is 
often the bread-winner of the family, some- 
times a large one, including her husband. 
As regards the Burmese wife, her rela- 
tions to her husband might fairly well be 
gauged from the following facts. <A high 
judicia] authority has held that in ease of 
divoree by mutual consent the husband and 
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wife divide equally between themselves 
their joint property, both moveable and 
immoveable. The practice of polygamy on 
the part of the husband entitles the wife 
to a divoree. 

Every writer on Burma, has commented 
on the extreme freedom of marriage among 
the people of this country. The Burmese 
virl shows a perfectly catholic taste in the 
matter of her choice. She is as ready to 
marry a Hindu or any of the other Indian 
races who come to Burma as she is to 
marry an Englishman if it suits her. As 
in India and other Oriental countries, mar- 
riage arrangements are becoming as purely 
a commercial matter as possible. The pres- 
ent day maiden, or at least her guardians, 
are more concerned with whether the bride- 
groom is a passed F. A. or a failed B. A. 
than whether they love each other. Though 
marriage is very free in Burma it seems at 
first sight singular to find that there are 
far more married persons in India than in 
Burma. To a large extent, I think, the dif- 
ference is due to the Indian practice of 
child-marriage, which strictly speaking does 
not exist in Burma proper. The proportion 
of widows in the two countries is 180 per 
thousand in India, and 105 per thousand 
in Burma, where there are absolutely no 
restrictions preventing widows from re- 
marrving. 

While the freedom of Burmese women is 
enviable to a large extent, it also brings pe- 
culiar drawbacks in its train. The number 
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of mixed marriages between Burmese wo- 
men and foreigners has been increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and in the interests of 
the Burmese race, the contraction of such 
marriages is most undesirable. As regards 
literacy among the women of Burma, it 
may be said that its standard is fairly high. 
At an early age the girls go to school and 
learn to read and write the scriptures, and 
from such a source it is that there come the 
teachings of generosity, cheerfulness and 
kindliness which are admittedly the most 
eminent traits in the character of the 
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Burmese woman. At school or sometimes 
at a nunnery they learn the five duties of 
a wife, namely, to properly manage her 
household, to be a hospitable housewife, to 
be a faithful wife, a thrifty housekeeper 
and a diligent gentlewoman. Together with 
such instruction in ethies, they receive a 
practical training in the ways of homelife. 
As a brown Magnolian, the Burmese wo- 
man is not beautiful as some Indian wo- 
men are, but every visitor to Burma rightly 
admits that she is highly attractive and 
alluring. 





Laziness is a Disease 


Surprising Discoveries of Recent Science Regarding Laziness and its Relation 


to Physical Health 


That the development of laziness in the 
human being is a parasitic growth inter- 
fering with the normal process and tend- 
encies of nature, is the conclusion arrived 
at, by H. Addington Bruce, in MeClure’s 
magazine. 

A few months ago, he says, looking 
through some scientifie works bearing on a 
complicated educational problem, Iwas 
greatly struck by two pronouncements re- 
garding a certain widespread human frail- 
ity that has long been the subject of much 
misunderstanding. On the one hand I 
found an eminent physiologist declaring 
unreservedly: ‘‘The love of work and ac- 
tivity is an acquired characteristic rather 
than a natural one; for the human tendency 
is toward the line of least effort.’’ And 
opposed to this another authority asserted 
with equal emphasis: ‘‘There never was 
a child born into this world who was born 
into it lazy.’’ 

To reconcile these mutually contradict- 
ory statements is a manifest impossibility. 
Yet it is certain that each of them finds in 
facts of every-day observation a strong 
body of evidence to support it. The aver- 
age child of tender years, as every parent 
knows, is nothing if not active and ener- 
getic. He is forever in motion, forever 
busying himself about something, his mind 
alert and inquiring, his hands ceaselessly 
occupied in testing, exploring, putting to- 
gether and taking to pieces. Left to him- 
self, he often will display an amazing ten- 


acity of purpose and vigor of perform- 
ance. 


When, however, we look at the same 
child grown to manhood or even a few years 
removed from early youth, more often than 
not his behavior seems to bear out the con- 
trary view that man is naturally lazy and 
acquires love of work, if at all, only under 
strong compulsion. ‘‘To get results from 
my boys, to induce them to apply themselves 
to their books and their studies,’’ many a 
despairing school-teacher has lamented, ‘‘1 
have to be forever watching and driving 
them.’’ In college, office, factory, work- 
shop, and store, one hears the same com- 
plaint. There is perpetual waste of time, 
dawdling, loitering, gossiping—a seeming 
passion for the ways of slothful ease and 
aversion from sustained endeavor. To a 
large extent; too, the history even of those 
who have won distinction as leaders of 
thought and action seemingly justifies the 
doctrine that mankind is naturally prone 
to idleness rather than to productive ac- 
tivity, and that any tendency in the latter 
direction is invariably a characteristic ac- 
quired in the course of individual develop- 
ment. 

It may be, and, as will be shown, it un- 
doubtedly is, somewhat of an exaggeration 
to say that there never has been a congeni- 
tally lazy man. But to say this is far 
nearer the truth than to regard laziness as 
something rooted in the constitution of 
our being, and love of activity as merely 
an acquired characteristic. On the con- 
trary, the sharp contrast between the ac- 
tivity and energy of the average child and 
the idling propensities of the average man, 
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points unmistakably to the development 
of laziness as a parasitic growth interfer- 
ing with the normal process and tendencies 
of nature. Laziness, in other words, must 
be looked upon as essentially a pathologi- 
-al condition. 

Instead, therefore, of condemning the 
lazy man, as the moralist would, it is the 
part of wisdom to view him as a victim of 
disease and as standing in need of careful 
treatment. Nature intended him to he 
vigorous, forceful, a being of achievement; 
circumstances have made him listless, in- 
ert, responsive but in feeble measure to the 
spur of honor, ambition, pride, love, or 
necessity. 

What then is the cause of laziness? How 
should one proceed in the attempt tu cure 
it? This question has reeently been stud- 
ied with remarkable success and especially 
by a little group of French investigators 
with immediate reference to the problem 
presented by the lazy man. Laziness in all 
its phases has been studied with the re- 
soureefulness and painstaking precision 
characteristic of the new school of medical 
psychologists, to whom we. are already so 
heavily indebted for a better understand- 
ing of the mind of man both in its normal 
and its abnormal aspects. Nay, in verifica- 
tion of the theories to which their researeh- 
es have led them, the investigators and 
others wise enough to profit from their dis- 
coveries have frequently applied specific 
remedial measures with astonishingly sue- 
cessful results. 

What, in partieular, they have found is 
that laziness is usually associated with a 
peculiarly debilitated condition of the ner- 
vous system—an ‘‘asthenia’’ marked by a 
slow heart-beat, low arterial pressure, and 
poor circulation. The consequence of this 
is, to quote Theodule Ribot, one of the lead- 
ers in the scientific study of laziness. that 
‘‘the brain shows not so much an indispo- 
sition as a real ineapacity for concentrat- 
ing attention, and soon, owing to the fact 
that its nourishment is at the vanishing 
point, becomes exhausted.’’ 

Thus studying laziness in children at- 
tending school it was discovered that quite 
frequently their inertia has as its primary 
cause the presence of adenoid, or abnormal 
tissue, growths in the eavity back of the 
nose. These, by making it extremely diffi- 
eult for the child to breathe properly, de- 
plete his vitality so that he remains under- 
sized and is quickly fatigued by any in- 
tellectual or muscular effort. The natural 
result is that he becomes more or less of 
an idler, bringing upon himself the re- 


proaches and punishment of parents and 
teachers. What he actually needs is not 
scoldings or whippings, but a slight sur- 
gical operation. 

Often a surprising development of both 
mental and physical power follows the re- 
moval of the adenoids. In one ease re- 
ported by Professor E. J. Swift, a girl of 
fourteen grew three inches in height within 
six months after an operation for adenoids, 
and at the same time showed an improve- 
ment in her school work that contrasted 
surprisingly with the apathy and dulness 
that had preceded it. 

I have myself had an opportunity lately 
of observing a seemingly miraculous cure 
of laziness effected in a small boy by this 
simple means. At nine years of age he was 
puny, pale, delicate, nervously irritable, 
and so lazy at home and in the school- 
room as to give rise to an impression that 
he bordered on mental defectiveness. Con- 
scious of his weakness, his playmates, with 
the thoughtless eruelty of childhood, teased 
and bullied the poor little fellow unmerci- 
fully. 

His father, of course, was much concern- 
ed about him, had him examined by several 
specialists, and finally was persuaded to 
submit him to the adenoid operation, the 
necessity for which had been for some time 
plainly indicated by a slight deafness and 
persistent mouth-breathing. 

He was then sent to the country for some 
months, and on his return was placed in a 
boarding school. 

Here for the first time he manifested a 
diligence and mental virility that aston- 


ished all who had known him before the 
operation. 

Eye trouble, particularly in the way of 
hypermetropria, or far-sightedness, is an- 
other frequent primary eause of laziness 
in school children: and the correction of 
the defective vision, like the removal of 
adenoids, is often followed by a marked ac- 
cess of vigor and alertness. In such eases, 
however, the laziness is usually manifest 
only in the class-room, the child being ac- 
tive enough at play, when no strain is put 
on the eyes comparable with that occa- 
sioned by reading. To cite a single in- 
stance, a little boy of ten was reported as 
being so inattentive at school and so un- 
interested in his work as to yawn and be- 
come positively sleepy when required to 
read. As no amount of scolding sufficed 
to turn him from his idle ways, and as he 
began to complain of headaches and ner- 
vousness, he was finally taken to an ocu- 
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list. To the surprise of his parents, who 
had always believed his vision to be nor- 
mal, he was found to be suffering from lat- 
ent hypermetropia; and, on being provided 
with the proper eye-glasses, he soon demon- 
strated, by the rapidity with which he im- 
proved in his studies and the interest he 
now showed in them, that his laziness had 
been determined by the condition of his 
evesight. 
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Treatment by suggestion, then, plus care- 
ful preliminary physiological, and if neces- 
sary surgical, treatment to ameliorate the 
asthenie condition common to idlers — 
that is the proper course to pursue in deal- 
with all cases of laziness. And it is also 
the course to pursue in the more important 
matter of prevention, a matter which, in 
the last analysis, rests chiefly with the 
fathers and mothers of the very young. 





Cutting Two Years from Public School 


Why the System Does Not Breed Bigger Men and Women Accounted For 


A DECIDEDLY novel argument is made 
by Professor Leo Wiener, of Harvard, 
whose eldest son, Norbert Wiener, M.A., is 
preparing to receive his degree of doctor 
of philosophy next June at the age of 
eighteen. 

To the obvious comment, ‘‘Precocity,’’ 
says a writer in the Evening Post Saturday 
Magazine, Professor Wiener retorts with 
emphasis: ‘‘Not precocity at all. My 
children are simply developed by an intelli- 
gent process of imparting instruction. If 
precocity means development under train- 
ing, then they have it. But if precocity 
means premature development without 
training, then they have it not.’’ 

The moot point is that if Professor 
Wiener is right, and if the average normal 
child is capable of such development as his 
own children have so remarkably respond- 
ed to, then our public school system must 
undergo drastic revision. Let the Professor 
take the stand. 

‘‘Tt is Just as easy,’’ he says, by way of 
prelude. ‘‘to learn to admire a good picture 
as a chromo. But the publie schools pro- 
vide our children with nothing but chromos. 
Away with these diluted text books, these 
namby-pamby elementary studies in the 
sciences and the languages! Let children 
remain children, but meanwhile let them be 
learning the right things, and, above all, at 
the period when they are ready for them. 
By the time a normally intelligent child 
reaches the fifth grade, he has so outgrown 
the thin mental pabulum which is offered 
him that he loses interest and falls behind. 


My plan has been to place my children in 
the publie schools, watch for the time of 
their ‘going stale’ on this insufficient ment- 
al fare, take them out of school, re-arouse 
their interest in their studies by giving 
them more advanced work, send them back 
to school, but to a grade much higher than 
that which they left, and save them any- 
where from three to eight years of fruitless 
toil in the process. 

‘*These children of mine have never been 
driven. They have more time on their 
hands than the average children of the 
school age. All four are in superb physi- 
eal health. Their standing in their classes 
is good, and the point is that they are not 
working for marks. They are working 
with an intelligent interest in the subject. 
This has a cumulative effect. I find that as 
this interest increases from year to year, 
so also does their power of self-guidance. 
At the start they may require careful dir- 
ection in their studies. But each year this 
reliance on instruction is less and the re- 
liance on themselves is more. Finally they 
outgrow me; they outgrow their teachers; 
they can go on by themselves. 

‘*Our educational system is ruinous be- 
cause it trains for immediate results. My 
children are being trained for final results: 
they are trained not for marks, but for 
power. Not so as to be able to parrot back 
what they have been taught, but stimulated 
to learn how to teach themselves. 

‘*The next point I wish to make most 
emphatic. These results have been accomp- 
lished with my children in the publie schools 
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as they stand to-day. I realized that by 
withdrawing them altogether from the 
schools I would lay myself open to the 
charges of a ‘special dispensation’ or a 
‘forcing process,’ and though I could have 
saved the children much more time than I 
have had I removed them from the schools 
entirely, I thought it more important to 
work out the problem where it must be 
worked out for the other youngsters. So 
I sent them into the elementary grades 
until I could see that they were becoming 
unconsciously dulled and irritated through 
not receiving the mental food which child- 
ren of their years rightly demand, where- 
upon I removed them, re-awakened their in- 
terest by more solid fare, and returned 
them to the high school anywhere from two 
to three years ahead of schedule time. 

‘A good many people imagine that after 
this process the children are just managing 
to ‘keep along.’ The fact is that they are 
leading, again let me say not in the race 
for ‘marks,’ but in a healthy interest in 
the subject. I teach them that they must 
learn by making mistakes. I demand that 
they shall be given a chance to make mis- 
takes and then correct them. Our educa- 
tional system excludes this: the children 
trained under it have not gained the power 
of correcting themselves. The whole aim 
of the system is to prevent them from mak- 
ing mistakes: it would not so ‘waste their 
time.’ I insist that these children should 
be allowed to make their blunders, to find 
them and then rectify them. I need hardly 
dwell on the importance this has in the 
world of morals as well. 

It may be objected that the children of 
Professor Wiener inherit minds perhaps 
more vigorous than the average. Quite 
dead to the subtile fiattery implied in this 
argument, the Professor replies: ‘‘I have, 
in common with plenty of other men, a 
certain ability. Let us assume that my 
children have inherited this. Well, an 
Arabian horse is an Arabian horse, and a 
nag isa nag. You may not be able to turn 
the nag into the blooded animal, but if 
vou are not careful you will find that it is 
all too easy to turn the Arabian into a nag. 
It is not enough to have a finely bred stock. 
You must develop it. Plenty of children 
have inherited aptitudes equal to and su- 
perior to mine. 

‘“You will remember—every one will re- 
member—a period in his childhood when he 
began to feel the stirrings of an enormous 
curiosity about the most commonplace mat- 
ters of everyday life: What is money? 
Why does it pay for things? How did men 
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learn to build houses? Who invented 
streets? Why can we see through glass? 
Who first thought of putting figures on the 
face of a clock? It is the awakening of the 
analytical faculty in a child’s brain. And 
yet when we asked why we could see 
through glass we were told impatiently: 
‘Oh, because it is transparent;’ or ‘Don’t 
ask so many foolish questions.’ My method 
is this: Every day I go for a brief walk 
with my son Fritz—a tiny gentlemen of 
seven. He is in the third grade of the pub- 
lie schools. During that walk I answer 
just such questions as those above; answer 
them with detailed accuracy. And here ap- 
plies my remark that it is as easy to learn 
to admire a good painting as a chromo. I 
would tell the child not only that Beethoven 
was a composer of music, but what a sym- 
phony is. This boy of seven is ready to 
receive accurate information. I am satisfy- 
ing his normal intellectual curiosity just as 
fast as he is physically fit to receive it. I 
rouse attention in the direction of his inter- 
ests. This is not ‘hot-housing.’ 


‘*This, then, is my proposal: My results 
could be obtained under the present system, 
first, by modifying the curriculum, and sec- 
ond, by modifying the attitude of the pub- 
he school teachers toward education and 
discipline. No big, general revolution 
would be necessary; no violent changes. I 
would undertake to start with the system 
as it is, and merely by altering the attitude 
of the teachers I would obtain the same re- 
sults in a roomful of children that I have 
obtained with my own. I believe fifty per 
cent. of the teachers now in the public 
schools could and would learn to apply 
this more humane and more effective meth- 
od of instruction. It is not a question of 
the subject, but of carrying a child’s inter- 
est in one topie over into his interest in 
another until you have them all inter-work- 
ing and inter-aiding. 

‘This is enough to give some hint of the 
enormous waste in the present school sys- 
tem. My scheme of instruction would 
mean hiring more expensive teachers, but 
it would be vastly cheaper. The ideal 
school would, of course, be that in which 
the individual development of the child 
would be independent of the class—in which 
the child would go as fast and as far as he 
was individually fit to go. This method 
could be introduced, I contend, even under 
the present school system. The fundament- 
al error of modern pedagogy is that the 
child which it regards as the average is not 
normal, but sub-normal.’’ 
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Wild Mosquitos Breed Once a Year 


But the Domestic Mosquito has an Abundant Food Supply From the Juciest 
and Barest Skins in the Animal World 


IN Hans Breitmann’s sapient phrase: 
‘‘The longer we lif, the more we find, py 
gracious, oudt!’’ It was the fond belief 
of the ‘‘scientifie gents’’ that they had 
the tricks, manners and psychology of the 
mosquito down to as fine a point as that 
of her own bill, these five years past says 
the American Magazine. 

Our latest finding is widespread and in- 
teresting. It consists in the discovery that 
the overwhelming majority of ‘‘wild’’ mos- 
quitoes that infest our woods and forests, 
instead of breeding, as we had supposed, all 
summer long in convenient pools and pud- 
dles, and producing a half dozen generations 
each season, breed only once in the year 
and that at an exceedingly early period, 
viz., in the pools left in low places in the 
woods by melting snow. 

More singular and upsetting to our for- 
mer ideas yet, as these snow-water pools 
usually dry up early in the season, when 
the hen mosquito has fully matured her 
eggs she does not lay these in water, as do 
our ‘‘domestic’’ mosquitos, but upon the 
under side of a dead leaf in some low, 
damp place in the woods which will be filled 
with water again by next spring. This 
discovery throws a flood of light upon two 
or three facts which would not fit in with 
our former laws of mosquito life. The 
first and most striking is the disappearance 
of the woodland mosquito in time for trout 
fishing, camping and deer hunting, even in 
areas which are full of pools, swamps and 
lakes. 


The next is that in houses, bungalows 
and camps on the edge of the woods, no 
matter how carefully all permanent pools 
of water have been drained or coated with 
kerosene during the summer, and how 
perfectly the neighborhood has been kept 
clear of mosquitos from July until frost, 
there still appears in the first warm days 
of May swarms of mosquitoes, springing 
apparently out of the earth or coming 
down from the tree-tops. 

What had misled us was that we had 
been judging all mosquitoes by the habits 
of a comparatively small number of 
species, which infested our door yards, 
farm buildings and cultivated fields and 
which either originally possessed, or had 
gradually acquired ‘‘under domestica- 


tion,’’ the faculty of raising five or six 
broods in a year. In this they run par- 
allel with our other domestic animals and 
birds, which, given shelter, protection and 
abundant food supply the year around, 
have acquired the habit of raising a number 
of broods in a year, and of breeding at any 
and all seasons of the year, while their wild 
relatives for the most part produce only one 
brood or clutch during the year. 

The domestic mosquito is provided with 
an abundant supply of the richest and 
juciest food and the thinnest and barest 
skins anywhere in the animal kingdom, 
and also, by human carelessness or ignor- 
ance, with ideal places for breeding in the 
whole season through in artificial ponds, 
accidental puddles and pits, water hutts, 
wells, even in the rain water held in tin 
cans and old boots. 

The same thing is largely true of the 
two species of Anopheles, which are most 
seriously concerned with carrying mala- 
ria. Two-thirds of the Anopheles in any 
given community will be found within two 
hundred to three hundred yards of houses 
and out-buildings. Indeed, in certain re- 
gions in the Canal Zone at Panama, where 
it was impossible to drain or kerosene all 
the swamps and pools in the neighborhood, 
the camp is made almost free of malaria by 
keeping the ground for two hundred to 
three hundred yards around dry or kereo- 
sene-coated; and by employing a regular 
force of mosquito hunters to patrol the 
houses and shacks and kill every mos- 
quito. 

The problem of exterminating the wild 
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mosquitoes is at first sight an appalling 
one, when it is remembered that nearly 
half of our low-lying woodlands are con- 
verted into swamps during the melting of 
the snow water of the spring, and that the 
mosquito larvae have been known ito hatch 
and grow in ice-cold water less than an 
inch deep. This is certainly one of the 
most astonishing triumphs of the life force 
known, equal to that of the famous 
Schnee Rosen, which push their painted 
heads through the very edge of the snow 
crust itself. Two things, however, can 
he done, either of which is fairly feasible. 
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One is pouring kerosene on the pools of 
snow water and low places in the ground 
which may be filled by spring rains, 
within five hundred to one thousand yards 
from the house or camp. The other is 
raking up all leaves in the fall of the year 
within the same distance of the house, 
piling them up and burning them, since 
the eggs are attached to the under side 


of the leaves. The combination of these 
two methods certainly ought to reduce the 
pest to tolerable proportions, if not en- 
tirely abolish it. 





Sawdust’s Service to Mankind 


How a By-Product of the Lumber Mills Can be Made Profitable 


INSTEAD of burning the waste from the 
sawmills, there are many excellent means 
of utilizing the sawdust, says C. W. R. 
Kichoff, M. E., in the American Lumber- 
man. 

Abroad, where conservation of the natur- 
al resources has been practised to a great- 
er extent than on this continent, experi- 
ments have been made to form this dust in- 
to briquettes. At present a number of 
briquetting plants are in successful opera- 
tion across the Atlantic, and of later years 
lumbermen and other mill-owners on this 
side of the Atlantic have become interested 
in the briquetting of such sawdust. 

Suitable binders are water-gas, pitch, 
tar, rosin, flour, water-glass and others of 
the same nature as used in the briquetting 
of coal. As these binders materially in- 
crease the cost of manufacture, their use 
was found prcehibitive, and machines are 
now used that deliver the goods without 
the application of a binding machine. 

The sawdust in this process has to be 
perfectly dry before being put into the 
press. ‘rom the press the briquettes are 
transported automatically into a cooling 
room, and when cool they are hard and 
ready for transportation. Such briquettes 
are an excellent fuel for residence use in 
fire-places and stoves, do not corrode and 
leave very little ashes and soot. The clean- 
liness, rapid ignition, intense heat and od- 
orless combustion make them a fuel prefer- 
able to the best wood. 


Presses are built with a capacity of 24 
briquettes a minute, giving 14,400 briquettes 
in ten hours, each briquette weighing about 


half a pound, which would be equivalent to 
a daily output of 3.6 tons. 

Sawdust has been used for the operation 
of gas producers for power purposes, in 
which cases it can be handled either in the 
loose form or in the form of briquettes. 


Related to the briquetting of sawdust 
is the manufacture of artificial wood. This 
material is of great tenacity and strength, 
does not decay and is less susceptible to the 
action of the atmosphere than is natural 
wood. All this artificial wood can be sawed, 
planed and cut, but not split. The manu- 
facture of it has become quite an industry 
abroad. Decorations for walls, ceilings and 
furniture are manufactured from mixtures 
the essential part of which is sawdust. 
These ornaments rival carved work and are 
a great deal cheaper, replacing those made 
of zine, papiermache and artificial stone 
or cement. 


Sawdust is the essential part of a stone- 
like material used for building purposes and 
also for paving blocks. These paving blocks 
are said to out-last the regular creosoted 
wood blocks. 


Sawdust is pulverized and used instead 
of sand. In this state it can be colored, 
perfumed and used for many purposes, 
such as for sachet bags and the like. 


Sawdust and shavings are used for pack- 
ing glassware, porcelain and other ceramic 
articles. In this state it must be dry, so 
as not to have a detrimental effect, espec- 
ially on ceramic goods. 

The use of sawdust for cleaning floors is 
too well known to need mention; not so 
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generally known is its property of preserv- 
ing eggs. 

Any person handling oily and painty tin- 
ware should know that it is an excellent 
means for cleaning fresh paint from such 
tinware, rendering the vessels perfectly dry 
and clean. 

Sawdust is used in the manufacture of in- 
sulating material for steam boilers and 
steam piping, and as insulating filler in 
fireless cookers, ice boxes, walls, ete. 

It ean be laid in cement floors instead 
of sand, rendering these floors warmer and 
more porous. It is used for roofing mater- 
ial instead of sand, making roofing paper 
lighter for transportation and so reducing 
cost. 

Charred sawdust is an excellent means 
for filtration of liquids and has disinfeet- 
ing qualities, making it more suitable for 
this purpose than ordinary charcoal. Ad- 
ded to brick it makes a more porous brick. 
Mixed with clay it can be used for the 
manufacture of filtering articles; this has 
proved to be ar attractive process. 

Sawdust is used to absorb moisture in 
building walls that are exposed to water. In 
the manufacture of cheap wallpaper and 
artificial flowers it is used in the form of 
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a fine dust. Other uses are for cementation 
in steel mills, for cleaning purposes in the 
production of gas, in the manufacture of 
calcium carbide and ecarborundum, and, 
in foundries, for pickling. 

Everybody knows of its application in 
the manufacture of powder and explosives. 
Further uses are’ for floors in gymnasiums 
and riding schools, for the manufacture of 
paper, for slippery streets in winter, ard 
for bedding in stables. Sawdust improves 
soil mechanically, and, when saturated with 
stable manure, it also works chemically on 
the soil and so improves it. Sawdust is 
also used in sawdust mortar (for moist plac- 
es) and in horticulture to protect hotbeds, 
ete. With proper manipulation a good wood 
soil, so valuable in gardening, can be ob- 
tained. In the manufacture of soap for 
washing and cleaning purposes sawdust is 
also employed. 

Very promising is the manufacture of su- 
gar and alcohol out of waste woods; but 
these processes are not yet far enough ad- 
vanced to be of commercial value and to 
justify large expenditures at the same time. 
Finally, sawdust is the only material now 
used for a cheap production of oxalic 
acid. 





Controlling Power by Perforated Paper 


Will Railway Trains and Big Machines be Managed as Easily as a Pianola? 


THAT the world—at least the mechanical 
world—may one day be controlled and 
operated through the agency of slips of 
perforated paper is asserted in the edi- 
torial department of Cassier’s Magazine. 

Control of machinery by perforated 
paper was first devised and introduced by 
Joseph Marie Jacquard about a century 
ago, in the loom that bears his name. In 
the Jacquard loom perforated cards con- 
trol the movements so that predetermined 
patterns are woven, independently of the 
skill of the immediate operator. 

More recently the principle has been 
widely used in mechanical musical instru- 
ment players, to which is was first applied 
about 40 years ago. It has been employed 
also in the 1-onotype machine, in tele- 
graph systems, and in less familiar connec- 
tions, and we are told that the possibilities 
of the device are far-reaching, especially 
since the introduction of electricity has 
made it possible to extend this kind of con- 
trol over distant apparatus. The writer 


of the article in Cassier’s bids us look for- 
ward to the working of all sorts of ma- 
chine tools and even to the control and 
operation of railway trains by a similar 
system. 

The entire modern tendency in mechani- 
eal operations appears, not only in the sub- 
stitution of machinery for manual opera- 
tions wherever possible, but also in the 
planning of tke manipulation by others 
than those by whom the work is done. The 
use of planning departments, functional 
foremen, instruction cards, and similar 
preliminaries to the actual performance of 
the work, is being generally discussed and 
occasionally applied; but, with the excep- 
tion of certain forms of tabulating ma- 
chines and typesetters, and of such devices 
as moving electrical signs, there seems to 
be little employment made of the most 
complete method of recording and con- 
trolling movements—that of a piece of per- 
forated paper. 
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It seems entirely within reason to state 
that no machining operation is so compli- 
cated or involves so many movements, so 
variously timed, as appears in the perform- 
ance of even a simple musical composition 
by a mechanical piano-player; and when 
we consider the accuracy and effectiveness 
with which the most elaborate composi- 
tions are rendered by such machines the 
applicability of the method to repetition 
processes in manufacturing seems worthy 
of consideration. 


The number of operations which may 
be controlled for any one machine is by no 
means limited, any more than the number 
of different musical compositions is limited 
for any piano equipped for use with the 
perforated roll. . . . The unlimited 
possibilities of the Jacquard principle over 
any other thus constitutes one of its great- 
est advantages. Any change or modifica- 
tion in a series of operations with the 
paper strip may be made simply by pre- 
paring a different set of perforations, just 
as one written order of instructions super- 
sedes another; and thus it appears that a 
form of control in which instructions are 
positively combined with their execution is 
available for the most intricate manufac- 
turing operations . 

The widespread use of vending machines, 
for instance, is an example of the manner 
in which mechanical appliances are being 
used to replace labor either too difficult to 
obtain or too expensive to operate. 


Orders Which Execute Themselves. 


The outcome of such a development 
would probably involve, as a matter for 
general instruction, the art of recording 
instructions by preparing such controlling 
strips, just as the introduction of the type- 
writing machine has developed an art sup- 
plementing that of ordinary handwriting. 
The manager, director, foreman, or other 
responsible individual may thus give his 
order, not by scribbling a few marks upon 
an order slip, but by punching a few holes 
in a card, which then becomes the medium 
by which the order is executed, without 
any of the opportunities for failure which 
must ever be present when it has to be 
filtered through various intelligences of 
uncertain capacity. 


Paper to Control Machine Tools. 


The far-reaching effects of the general 
adoption of the perforated strip for the 
control of machinery will be perceived as 
the subject is examined in the light of the 
results already obtained in connection with 
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musical instruments. The acquisition of a 
correct and facile technique upon such an 
instrument as the piano requires intense 
application and years of hard work by 
those who have in the first place a natural 
talent for the subject, and of all the pupils 
who make such studies, but few attain any- 
thing likesuch precision and accuracy as 
are given immediately to the inexperienced 
operator upon the mechanically controlled 
instrument. The real difference between 
the performance of a virtuoso and the 
effect of the machine appears only in such 
delicacies of expression as are perceptible 
mainly to the trained listener, and differ- 
ences such as these are not only imper- 
ceptible but undesirable in applying the 
principle to machine-shop work. 

It follows that the development of the 
perforated strip to the control of machine 
tools may work a change in technical train- 
ing and apprenticeship methods similar 
to that which is being effected in the sub- 
ject of pianoforte instruction, leaving the 
edueation of the mechanic to be directed 
to those general and varied features which 
include the exercise of judgment and dis- 
cretion rather than of detailed and repeti- 
tive manipulation. This is entirely in ac- 
cordance with the changes which have al- 
ready taken place, and it is necessary only 
to look back over the development of the 
machinist’s trade to perceive the manner 
in which the once important operations of 
chasing, filing, chipping, fitting, ete., have 
been replaced by the work of the slide- 
rest, the grinding-machine, the shaper, and 
the drop-press. 


Motors Moved by Paper. 


Not only in the control of machining 
work, but also in the direction of larger 
operations, may the possibilities of the per- 
forated strip be indicated. With the in- 
troduction of electric propulsion upon 
railways, it may become practicable to 
have the trains controlled wholly from 
fixed stations, the motors responding en- 
tirely to the movement of the strip 
through a transmitting mechanism. Thus 
the position of a train upon a section 
might be made to correspond at all times 
to the relative position of its controlling 
strip, the control, both as to position and 
rate of speed, being always kept in the 
hands of the operator at the fixed station, 
himself continually in possession of infor- 
mation about all other trains upon the 
division. Wherever a wire can be run, 
such a control may be extended, so that 
operations at points far distant might be 
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synchronised in accordance with any de- 
sired plan. 

It is probable that such applications of 
the perforated strip of paper will come, 
not all at once, but gradaully, as its capa- 
bilities are perceived; but'the tendency 


must be, as in all other departments of 
mechanical developments, to relieve human 
effort more and more from work which is 
of a mechanical and routine character, re- 
serving it for things which include the ex- 
ercise of varied intelligence and judgment. 





Climates Make Forests, Not Vice-Versa 


Popular Notions on this Matter are Wrong, Says Scientific Man 


FAR and wide, the world over, we find a 
popular belief in an influence of forests 
upon climate, especially rainfall. This is 
not difficult to explain. On a summer day 
we leave the hot sunny road and walk 
along a narrow forest path. The trees give 
shade; the glare and heat of the road are 
replaced by a soft dark carpet of leaves 
and moss; the air seems cool and damp. It 
is all a great relief, and the impression is 
inevitable that a forest climate is different 
from that of the open. Thus it may come 
about, naturally enough, that people be- 
lieve in forest influences upon climate. Yet 
a scientific study of the subject, which has 
only recently been possible, has established 
the conclusion that forests are dependent 
upon climate; in other words, that they 
are the results of the rainfall and not vice 
versa. 


It is a curious fact that so few of those 
who are firmly convinced that climate is 
affected by forests ever seem to ask them- 
selves ‘‘Why should forests influence 
climate?’’ The Popular Science Monthly, 
to which we are indebted for our informa- 
tion on this subject, outlines the reasons 
commonly given as follows: 

(a) Because forests must retard and 
obstruct air movement, favoring calms, 
and causing the air to ascend slightly 
over the trees. Both of these effects 
may be favorable in a small way to 
rainfall. The barrier effect, by reducing 
the velocity of high winds, ought to 
moderate the extremes of winter cold. 


(b) By means of their shade, trees 
ought to check the warming of the 
ground and of the air, especially in 
summer. 

(c) Because of the retention of mois- 
ture in the forest litter, and of the de- 
creased evaporation which may be ex- 
pected to result from the lessened air 
movement under the trees, it seems not 


unreasonable to expect that forest air 
will be somewhat damper than that out- 
side. This may also favor rainfall. 


(d) The diffusion of the water vapor 
transpired by and evaporated from the 
leaves may perhaps increase the oppor- 
tunity for rainfall. 


(e) We may expect the tree cover to 
diminish nocturnal radiation from the 
ground underneath, and thus to main- 
tain a slightly higher temperature with- 
in the forest than outside of it at night. 
In these, and perhaps in other ways, we 

may seek for the causes of forest in- 
fluences upon climate. But whatever may 
be the theoretical reasons for believing in 
such reasons, we are here concerned only 
with the facts as they are at present 
known. One further word of caution is 
necessary. It is one thing for a forest to 
have a climate of its own, within its own 
limits, under or above the trees. It is 
quite another thing for a forest to affect 
the climate of the surrounding country or 
of distant regions. The latter effect is na- 
turally the one in which the real interest 
centres. 


Forests as Wind-breaks. 


The most obvious effect of forests is that 
of the barrier or wind-break. First, there 
is far less wind movement within the 
forest than there is outside. Second, fric- 
tion on the tree tops reduces the velocity 
of the wind blowing over the forest. 
Third, to leeward of the forest there is a 
belt of relative calm, which is, roughly, 
ten to fifteen times as wide as the forest 
is high. Clearly, then, wind-breaks such 
as those which have been recommended for 
and are found in much of our western 
treeless area, furnish considerable protec- 
tion, over a narrow strip to leeward of the 
trees, against the sweep of strong hot or 
cold winds. Deforestation on a large scale, 
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especially on extended level areas, will 
favor a freer sweep of the wind, which 
may be hostile to the growth of crops. 


Influence Upon Temperature. 


There is comparatively little popular in- 
terest in any possible influence of forests 
upon temperature. 
and deciduous forests there is this differ- 
ence, that in the former sunshine has freer 
access to the ground and warms and dries 
it better than in the latter. Upon their 
soil temperatures, forests have a slight 
cooling effect, and, in general a forest cli- 
mate bears a faint resemblance to a marine 
climate in having a slightly smaller range 
of temperature than the open. Supar, in 
speaking of the very ‘‘moderate”’ effect of 
forests on the temperature, says: ‘*No 
one will care to maintain that the system 
of isotherms would be radically altered if 
Europe and Asia were one great forest 
from ocean to ocean.’’ 

It appears that evergreen forests have 
more influence in _ inereasing relative 
humidity than do deciduous forests. Eva- 
poration from free water surfaces within 
forests is a little less than one half of that 
in the open, a fact which is to be explained 
chiefly by the decreased air movement, 
and, to a much less extent, by the slightly 
lower temperature and the slightly higher 
relative humidity. In addition to the ac- 
tion of forests in decreasing evaporation, 
there is the positive effect of supplying 
moisture to the air through the process of 
transpiration. Still Prof. Robert De C. 
Ward says, ‘‘The amount of moisture con- 
cerned in the great rain-producing pro- 
cesses of the atmosphere are so large that 
the local supply form forests can not con- 
eeivably play any considerable part.’’ 

Thus we come to the phase of the discus- 
sion, which is of much the greatest popu- 
lar interest. Do forests increase rainfall? 
Does deforestation result in a decrease of 
rainfall? The Java case is a striking ex- 
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ample of forest influence on rainfall. 
There are extensive, dense forests in the 
south of Java, while the north coast has 
been largely deforested. A __ station, 
Tjilatjap, on the south coast distant from 
the mountains, has a mean annual rainfall 
almost twice as large as that of three sta- 
tions (Batavia, Tegal and Samarang) on 
the north coast. The difference is in round 
numbers about 150 inches against 75 
inches. The north side is the windward 
side for the north-west monsoon, and dur- 
ing the rainy season (December to March) 
should have more rain than the south or 
lee side. Yet the fact is that there is 
about the same rainfall on both coasts at 
that time. 


The conclusion is that we have as yet 
no satisfactory or conclusive evidence that 
forests have a significant effect upon the 
amount of rainfall as distinguished from 
the amount of rain-catch in the gauge. Nor 
is there direct evidence that our forests 
increase the frequency of precipitation. 


Hygienic Influence of Forests. 

That this subject has an important re- 
lation to our national conservation policy 
no one will deny. There are several ways 
in which forests have a hygienic signifi- 
cance, and the location of many of our 
well-known health resorts in or near ex- 
tended forest areas is, therefore, well 
planned and logical. The reduced wind 
movements, tke protection against the 
severest extremes of summer heat and of 
winter cold, the marked decrease of dust 
and of other atmospheric impurities; the 
grateful shade on sunny days, and the re- 
latively small number of micro-organisms 
—all these are helpful, not only to those 
who are ill or convalescent, but to those in 
good health. All these are argumexrts in 
favor of wood-1 parks in and in elose 
proximity to our cities, even though the 
climatie influences of the forest are gen- 
erally over-estimated. 





An Episode of Trafalgar 


An Old Sailor tells of Nelson’s Famous Signal at Sea 


THE old soldier who told me this story 
had been a corporal in the 42nd Highland- 
ers (Black Watch), with which regiment he 
saw service in the Crimea and the Indian 
Mutiny, says Wm. F. Taylor. In the 


years 1853-4 the regiment was stationed at 
Portsmouth, and one day he was sent with 
five other privates and a sergeant to act as 
guard at the gates of the famous Haslar 
Hospital. As he was doing sentry-go, he 
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was accosted by one of the old sailors who 
find a home there when they are too old 
to fight their country’s battles any longer. 
The sight of the Highland uniform of the 
Black Watch reminded the old man of the 
time when the ship on which he was serv- 
ing as a blue-jacket, transported the 
‘*Forty-twa’’ from Malta to Egypt for the 
battle of the Nile. 

He approached the sentry and asked him 
if he was aware that at the time of that 
battle the regiment was composed of men 
who could not speak a word of English, all 
of them being Gaelic-speaking Highlanders. 
The young soldier was, of course, eager to 
hear about the regiment to which he be- 
longed, so he ealled his six comrades and 
the old sailor poured the story into their 
willing ears. 

In the course of their conversation, the 
old man told them a tale about Trafalgar, 
through which battle he had served on 
board the ‘‘Vietory.’’ It is a story which, 
although it is not mentioned by historians, 
might have lost for Britain the title of 
‘Mistress of the Seas’’ had it had a differ- 
ent termination. 

From the old sailor’s story it appears 
that the now historie signal ‘‘England ex- 
pects every man this day to do his duty’’ 
was not the signal Lord Nelson originally 
intended it to be. The Admiral composed 
his final message to the fleet to read as 
follows :—‘‘Nelson expects every man this 
day to do his duty,’’ but Capt. Hardy sug- 
gested altering it by substituting the word 
‘‘England’’ for ‘‘Nelson,’’ and the signal 
was accordingly hoisted in its altered form. 

When the bits of bunting fluttered up to 
the masthead, the Irishmen in the fleet 

















California Legislator: “I guess I know what 
an alien is!’”—From The Public. 


pounced upon the word ‘‘England’’ and 
taunted the Englishmen that they had to 
be told to do their duty. The sons of Al- 
bion naturally resented this slur upon their 
zeal, and a hard-fought battle of fisticuffs 
immediately took place between decks. 

This state of affairs continued until the 
drums beat to quarters, but then all petty 
quarrels were forgotten and the men of 
England, Ireland, Scotland and. Wales 
rushed on deck to fight shoulder to shoulder 
against their country’s foes. Perhaps the 
little bout between decks served to whet 
their appetites for blood, but whether it 
did or no, it is now a matter of history that 
they fought so well that the united French 
and Spanish fleets were defeated and Bri- 
tania’s name upheld as ‘‘Ruler of the 
Waves.’’ 





Woman Less Truthful Than Man 


More Than One-Half of the Lies that Women Tell are Due to Her Gentleness 


DOES woman really lie more than man? 
Yes, unquestionably yes, if lies are 
reckoned by their number, but should they 
be weighed in the balance according to 
their nature and importance, and with re- 
gard to the motive that inspired them, 
then certainly man’s lies would turn the 
scale. More than half the lies that woman 
tells are undoubtedly due to her gentleness, 
her consideration, her sympathy—in short, 
to the goodness of her heart, says a writer 
in Munsey’s Magazine. 


The prisons contain many a man who 
might trace his downfall to his mother’s 
loving intervention. When she allowed 
him to escape punishment, as a child, by 
entering into a plot with him against his 
father, she did not reflect that the day 
would come when her son must take upon 
himself the responsibility of his actions, 
and when it would no longer be of any 
avail for his mother to stand in front of 
him and say: 


‘‘Let him go! Punish me!’’ 
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In order to spare husband and child a 
momentary pang, she risks bringing upon 
the whole family the despair and shame of 
years. 

Is it not the mother who steals from 
the housekeeping money, makes up false 
accounts, and bears the accusation of ex- 
travagance, in order to pay her son’s 
debts behind her husband’s back? 

Is it not the wife who helps her young 
daughter in a love affair against the 
father’s knowledge and consent? She does 
not consider that she thereby exposes the 
daughter to a life of unhappiness. She 
thinks more deeply than man, but not so 
far. 

Man’s work habituates him from the 
start to thoroughness, exactness, _ trust- 
worthiness. He must set the same stan- 
dard for himself as for his subordinates, 
for his work is like a great machine; if the 
tiniest wheel is out of order, the whole 
thing comes to a standstill. His accounts 
are correct to the smallest details; the 
least little mistake in the books throw the 
whole year’s calculations out of balance. 

The woman’s occupation at home is no 
less important than the man’s outside, but 
while his work, like a machine, goes on 
automatically when once set in motion, a 
housewife’s is composed of a thousand 
small voluntary actions. She must take 
many uncertainties into consideration— 
the capability and willingness of the ser- 
vants, an accident to the kitchen range or 
the furnace, a child’s cold, an unexpected 
visit, a headache—things which prevent 
the household from ever running as 
smoothly as a well-conducted business. 


Women Whose Life is a Lie. 


Woman lies in many little things simply 
because she is woman. She lies with the 
whole of her person. She transforms her- 
self in accordance with the changes of 
fashion, as if she were a piece of soft 


metal that is put over and over again into 
the melting-pot and recast. She puffs out 
her hair with pads and artificial braids, 
and uses dye to conceal the fading of its 
eolor. She improves her complexion with 
powder and paint. One year she wears 
shoes almost as sharp-pointed as rapiers; 
the next, shoes so short that she appears to 
have hacked off both heels and toes. All 
these things are harmless lies that hurt no 
one else, but chiefly her own body. 

Yet the worst of them is that they easily 
blur a woman’s comprehension of truth 
and untruth, and bring other lies follow- 
ing in their train. Sometimes they deceive 
all the world except the husband, who 
knows that his beautifully coifed and col- 
ored and fashion-modeled lady is in reality 
a fraud. Sometimes she racks her brains 
to devise a means of keeping this 
knowledge from him. 


I know a very pretty and fascinating 
lady, one of the best wives and mothers— 
indeed, one of the best people—that I have 
ever encountered on my road through life. 
Her husband, after twenty odd years of 
wedlock, is as much in love with her as 
when they were married, and she with 
him. She onee confided to me the price 
she had paid for his still youthful passion: 

‘He has never seen me cross, or even 
depressed. He has never seen me with my 
hair out of order or carelessly dressed. 
Even when I have the most fearful head- 
ache I pretend that nothing is wrong. No 
matter how ill and tired I may be, or what 
worries I may have, if he wishes me to go 
with him to the theatre, or to a party, 
I dress at once, and do everything I can 
to look radiant.’’ 


This wife, perhaps, has never told her 
husband a falsehood, but is not her con- 
duct a continual lie? Is it not keeping the 
man in ignorance of something which legi- 
timately concerns him? 





Vaccinating for Colds 


Medical Research is Gradually Enlightening Mankind in the Treatment of Disease 


THE BOARD of Health of the city of New 
York in a recent circular states that the 
method of preventing typhoid by innocu- 
lation has passed beyond the experimental 
stage; but we are less familiar with the 
vaccine treatment for colds. Rene Bache 


explains this very simply in a recent arti- 
cle in the Technical World Magazine. He 
says :— 

Common ‘‘coryza,’’ or ‘‘eold in the 
head,’’ with its various complications, 
probably costs the people of the United 
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States more, in suffering and money loss, 
than diphtheria and pneumonia combined. 

In vaccinating for colds, the physician 
employs a preparation of the germs by 
which the trouble is caused. These germs 
are propagated by billions in beef broth, 
and then killed by heating the fluid to 
boiling point. Being dead, they can do no 
harm, but they contain the specific poison 
of the disease, which, when introduced in- 
to the cireulation by the hypodermic 
syringe, starts the cells of the body to mak- 
ing an anti-poison deadly to living germs 
of that particular malady. Thus an im- 
munity to the latter is produced—the prin- 
ciple involved being the same as that 
which renders vaccination for typhoid fever 
a preventive. 

The treatment is rendered much less 
easy by the fact that catarrhal troubles 
of the nose and throat are commonly 
attributable to a number of different 
species of germs—conspicuous among 
them being the microbe of grippe, the 
bacillus coryzae, Friedlander’s bacillus, 
and the microscopic catarrhalis. It will 
be seen that the enemies have been pretty 
well identified; but it is hard to tell which 
ones are doing the mischief in any par- 
ticular case, and in most instances there 
are several concerned together. 

The complicated character of the prob- 
lem becomes manifest when it is said that 
some cases of apparently simple ‘cold in 
the head,’’ or coryza, are in reality nasal 
diphtheria; and a child thus afflicted, who 
goes to school, may endanger other chil- 
dren. Again, the pneumonia germ itself 
sometimes produces coryza, as well as 
tonsilitis, bronchitis, quinsy, abscess of 
the middie ear, ‘‘sinus’’ infection, menin- 
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gitis, peritonitis, appendicitis, and even 


rheumatism! 

Within the last few years ideas on the 
subject of colds have been wholly revo- 
lutionized. They are not caused by ex- 
posure to low temperatures—-though it is 
always possible that a sudden chilling of 
the body surface might so reduce the 
vital resisting power as_ to give the 
microbes a chance to get in their work. 
A cold is an acute bacterial infection. 
The germs which cause colds are always 
plentiful in unsunned air, particularly in 
shut-in places. If one’s health is first- 
rate, one is to a considerable extent im- 
mune to their attack, but if one happens to 
be a bit below par, with vital resistance 
temporarily lowered, they may accomplish 
an invasion. 

The tissues most commonly attacked by 
them are those—readiy accessible—which 
form the mucous lining of the nose and 
throat. Multiplying there in countless 
numbers, they excrete a poison which is a 
powerful irritant—whence the uncomfort- 
ableness that accompanies a cold in the 
head. If a great deal of the poison is pro- 
dueed, it makes the sufferer feel ‘‘sick all 
over.’’ 


Colds are due to the habit of living 
indoors, where the germs breed. People 
who live and work in badly ventilated 
rooms suffer constantly from colds. The 
best preventive is plenty of fresh air. 
Unfortunately, most people are afraid of 
fresh air, holding an utterly mistaken be- 
lief to the effect that it causes colds. This 
extraordinary notion has much to do with 
the prevalence of the ‘‘indoor plague,’’ as 
coryza has come to be called. 





Nature’s Color Selections 


Some Flowers Change Color to Suit the Locality—Bright Colors Attract the Insects 


IN CALLING to mind the phenomena of 
color, says Willard N. Chute in Superhuman 
Life, we cannot fail to be impressed with 
the fact that few objects in nature entirely 
lack it. Paleness is ever regarded as a 
sickly hue in species normally colored, while 
the entire absence of pigment results in 
forms to which we give the name of albino. 
There are, of course, many species of both 
animals and plants that find the absence 
of color of great advantage in the station 


of life to which they have become adapted. 
Animals that live amidst the snows are pro- 
tected from their enemies by a white coat, 
and these find their most dangerous foes 
among those that have patterned after them 
by adopting the same inconspicuous cover- 
ing. An absence of color may be of ser- 
vice to flowers by making them more notice- 
able amidst the green of ordinary vegeta- 
tion, while at night it renders them more 
e-nspicuous than any other color could. 
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How Isaacstein’s spelling revealed to the insurance people an otherwise ingenious scheme. 


When plants have to appeal to the tastes 
of the higher animals, white is seldom chos- 
en. In an extensive list of North American 
plants, I find only nine species with white 
berries. Three of these, the poison ivy, 
poison sumac, and baneberry are decidedly 
poisonous; others, like the snowberry and 
hayberry, are avoided by the birds unless 
pressed by hunger; while only one, the mul- 
berry, is what would be considered edible, 
and this does not appear to be truly native. 


Shortly after the publication of Darwin’s 
‘‘Origin of Species,’’ it became the fashion 
to explain every variation in the form and 
structure of the plant and every phase 
of color as an adaptation to some useful 
end. Nothing was supposed to occur by 
chance and, as a consequence, many fanci- 
ful theories were built up, later to come 
tumbling down when the cold light of scien- 
tific inquiry was turned upon them. We now 
feel sure that many colors are purely in- 
cidental. It would be absurd, for instance, 
to imagine that the red of the beet, the 
orange and yellow of the carrot, or the 
white of the parsnip is able to give any one 
of these roots the advantage over the oth- 
ers, when grown in the same piece of 
ground. Similarly, the iridescent tints in 
the shells of mussels, oysters, and other 
submarine or subaqueous animals can be of 
no service to the species; in fact, instead 
of being of use, they often prove the spec- 
ies’ undoing, since man fancies these tints 
and calmly appropriates the shell for his 
own. 

It may be said, however, that, in the 
majority of instances, color is of advantage 


—From Public Opinion. 


to plants. The brightest-colored blossoms 
are most successful in attracting pollinating 
insects, and there is considerable evidence 
to show that flowers cater to the esthetic 
tustes of the latter by producing the hues 
they like best. Bees are reputed to be fond 
of blues and violets, while wasps faney red 
and chocolate-colored flowers. Insects un- 
educated i: the matter of color are suppos- 
ed, like the uneducated human animal, to 
like ‘‘any color of flower so long as it is 
yellow.”’ 

Not only do the plants lay themselves 
out to please their insect admirers by the 
selection of the right shade of color, but 
they go still further and display, upon petal 
or sepal, colored guides to the place where 
the nectar is secreted. Not infrequently 
the color of these guides changes with the 
age of the flower, thus indicating to the 
insect where the newest stores of nectar 
are located. In the catalpa, the linear 
honey-guides at first deep yellow, and later 
run to orange brown. The horse-chestnut 
has a lemon-yellow spot at the base of each 
white petal that finally turns deep purple. 
In the toad-flax, the young flowers have a 
yellow palate which at length becomes deep 
orange. In some instances, the whole flow- 
er may change color. The common 
bush honeysuckle opens citron-yellow 
and later turns to scarlet; one of 
the climbing species of honeysuckle 
opens white and turns light orange; 
the shephardia opens white and turns 
to  cream-color; while the hound’s 
tongue is first red and then purple. 

The causes of these color-changes are still 
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s mewhat obscure. Probably they are due 
to chemical processes in the cells, which 
are stimulated into activity by the pollina- 
tion of the flower. This appears to be the 
more probable, since the different chemi- 
eals in the soil are regarded as the cause of 
eolor-changes in other flowers. In New 
England the meadow lily is yellow; in the 
Middle States, red. Kerner has noted sev- 
eral species in the Alps that change color 
with the location. A bellwort with white 
flowers in one soil produced blue ones in 
another. A violet was blue in one locality 
and yellow in another. A vetch found in 
the Tyrol was yellow, and the same species 
in Hungary was violet. In the central Alps, 
the alpine anemone is sulphur-yellow, in 
the eastern Alps it is white. A botanist 
who recently experimented with the color 
changes in flowers was able to turn yellow, 
blue, pink, and red flowers to green by 
adding alkali, and to turn them back to 
their original color when acids were added. 
From his experiments he concludes that 
flowers have but three pigments, red, yellow 
and blue, and that from these, by various 
combinations, all the others are produced. 

To chemical changes in the fruit are un- 
doubtedly due the bright colors which fleshy 
fruits assume in the process of ripening. 
Indeed, the chemical reactions in fruits 
seem often to determine the shade of color 
they shali assume. Small amounts of the 
pigment called anthocyanin, or carotin, 
may give the fruits a yellow or orange col- 
or; more of the same pigment makes them 
red, and a superabundance turns them 
black. The fruit of the blackberry runs 
through all these changes from youth to 
maturity. 


The way in which colors are borne in the 
plants is also a matter of interest. In 
purple, violet, and blue fruits the color is 
diffused through the cell sap. In red and 
yellow specimens it may be borne in this 
way, also, but is more commonly borne in 
small bodies in the eell, which are called 
chromoplasts, and are related to the chloro- 
plasts which make the leaves green. White 
flowers are white for the same reason that 
snow is white—because the light is reflect- 
ed back from a multitude of tiny surfaces. 
In the flower, these surfaces are the walls 
of empty cells. When the petals of such 
flowers become water-soaked, they lose the 
power to reflect light and become almost 
transparent. 

One of the most curious and interesting 
things in connection with this subject is 
what is known as the correlation of color. 
By this is meant that if a certain color is 
met with in one part of the plant it fs 
likely to appear in others. Plants that pro- 
duce red flowers usually have a red tinge 
to the stems, petioles, and veins, even when 
seedlings, and white-flowered forms are no- 
ticeably paler. The gardener often takes 
advantage of this to separate his plants 
from a mixed sowing into their different 
groups according to color, while they are 
yet in the seed-bed. But he can go still 
further. It is well known that deep-colored 
flowers are produced from the darkest 
seeds; and in plants that produce flowers 
of a variety of tints, such as the snapdrag- 
ons,verbenas, and the like, the plants that 
will produce the deepest colors may be se- 
leeted before the seeds are planted. 





Man-Made Woman 


The Western Idea of the Japanese Wife Receives a Rude Jolt 


THE WESTERN idea of the Japanese wo- 
man is somewhat rudely shattered by Mar- 
ion Cox’s article in the Forum on the 
‘‘Man-Made Woman of Japan.’’ 

The impressionability and obsequiousness 
of its men, she says, doubtless issue from 
the supineness of its women; their subtle 
streak of treachery which makes them so 
unreliable as merchants and servants in 
other lands, may issue from the sex-servili- 
ty of their mothers, for the enslaved mind 
ever subtilizes and revenges itself in two- 
facedness. 


There is one divorce to every three mar- 
riages in Japan and only 1 per cent. of the 
divorces have been sought by the wives. 
One reason for this is that publie opinion 
still penalizes the woman who will not sub- 
mit to everything from her husband. When 
a Japanese woman is the plaintiff in a di- 
vorce suit she loses social position or re- 
spectability; but if she is the defendant she 
loses nothing but a bad husband and re- 
tains a good chance of getting another one. 
So love for her children and the social 
ban of sex are serving to keep the Jap- 
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anese woman as effectually bound to-day 
as she was formerly bound by the Confucian 
social and official order. 

She must be the first to get up in the 
mornings and open the house and greet 
everyone with a cheery ‘‘O-Hayo’’; then 
she goes out in the diminutive garden and 
gathers a branch of blossoms or maple or 
azalea twig and arranges them in a vase in 
the honorable tokonoma; she makes and 
takes up the honorable tea to her honor- 
able lord and his honorable mother; 
brushes her husband’s clothes, fetches and 
earries fo, him, and hunts for whatever 
odd jobs she can perform for him and all 
his elderly relations, until she, with all the 
servants, sees him off in the mornings at 
the doorstep. 


she. 
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No one can understand the Japanese peo- 
ple until he has seen the menagerie-like 
spectacle of that portion of its womankind 
whom they place outside of human rights 
in a hideous travesty of human dignity. In 
the dusk of every evening, just as the 
temple bells of Iriya are pealing forth their 
summons to the strange gods of Nippon, 
this spectacle begins; women, girls-—the ma- 
jority mere children in appearance—file in- 
to cages which open on to the streets, ex- 
actly like the cages in a zoo, and sit for 
hours behind those wooden bars like mer- 
chandise for sale. 

Apparently the revolution in Japanese 
manners is only superficial, and the true 
progress of the nation is retarded by hide- 
bound eustom. 





Watching the Child-Mind Grow 


Acting Upon Suggestion Reveals the State of Mental Development in the Child 


WOULD it interest you to know whether 
your child is, in intelligence, equal or su- 
perior to the average child of his own 
age? In Pearson’s (London) Magazine, 
termine the question. 

Mr. Michael West gives particulars of a 
series of tests which will enable you to de- 

These tests were drawn up by Dr. Binet 
& Dr. Simon after experimenting on thous- 
ands of children, and they cover all the 
various functions of the mind which an 
average child of each particular age should 
be able to do. 

The earliest tests take place beside the 
cradle with bells, sugar, biscuits, and 
eandy. The ‘‘subject’’ evinces the first 
dawn of intelligence by following with its 
eyes some object such as a lighted match 
which is moved about, and various tests 
are proposed for children up to the age of 
15 years. 


If a child of seven can do the tests not 
only for the average seven-year-old child, 
but also those for eight and nine-year-old 
children, he is two points above the aver- 
age. Ifa child of nine cannot do the tests 
for a nine-year-old child, then try him with 
the eight and seven and so on until his real 
place is found. 


In the same article Mr. West gives par- 
ticulars of a ‘‘suggestibility’’ apparatus, 
by which it is possible to measure how far 
various people’s minds are open to sugges- 
tion. 


Suggestibility, he says, is very important 
not only to science, but also in every act 
of every-day life. 


When I say ‘‘You are going to throw 
yourself out of the window,’’ I have put an 
idea into your mind. That idea is a ner- 
vous current along certain wires. If noth- 
ing prevents it that current will spread and 
flow along down to the muscles and you 
will actually throw yourself out of the 
window. 


I said ‘‘if nothing prevents it.’’ But in 
ordinary circumstances when I put an idea 
into your mind you consider it before you 
let is spread and realize itself. 

When I say ‘‘ Your are going to jump out 
of the window,’’ the subject’s intellect 
thinks about the statement and says, ‘‘No, 
i not going to do so,’’ and rejects the 
idea. 


It is like sending a proposal to a house 
of business that their men should do a cer- 
tain piece of work. In the ordinary way 
the suggestion goes up to the head of the 
firm, and he considers it and rejects or ac- 
cepts it before it comes to the men. But 
supposing I square the head of the firm, or 
deceive him in some way so that he does 
not look into the matter, but lets it pass 
straight tos»the workman; or supposing I 
drug him so that he can’t look into it, and 
so get the proposal straight to the men: 


that is what happens in the brain in Sug- 
gestion. 
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In some way I put the intellect out of 
action so that the idea realizes itself of its 
own accord, as it naturally tends to do, 
without being stopped. 

Now there are various ways of prevent- 
ing the Intellect (the head of the firm) 
from vetoing an idea. We may knock him 
on the head or drug him, or lock him up in 
a room by himself. 

That is the first way, and that is prac- 
tically what we do in hypnotism. When 
a person is hypnotized, his mind, which 
in the ordinary state is one, a unity work- 
ing all together like a well organized busi- 
ness under its head man, is broken up into 
parts. It cannot act all together and con- 
sider. Every idea that goes into the mind 
realizes itself straight away with nothing 
to stop it. 

Thus, if I say to him, ‘‘You are going 
to throw yourself out of the window,’’ the 
idea spreads into the outgoing wires at 
once and realizes itself; the subject throws 
himself out of window. If I say ‘‘this 
poker is red-hot,’’ the idea realizes itself 
at once with nothing to stop it, and the 
subject feels it as red-hot. 

In children the mind has not yet become 
properly organized, so that when a father 
says to a child, ‘‘You will sit down,’’ the 
idea realizes itself at once; the child does 
not employ his intellect to consider whe- 
ther he wants to sit down or not. 

So with animals, if one sheep or cow 
starts running they all run for no reason 
whatever; the idea has come and there is 
no intellect to stop it realizing itself. 

So with a crowd of human beings. When 
people are massed together they are very 
‘‘suggestible.’’ That is a fact very well 
known to psychologists and sociologists 

Ideas are very apt to realize themselves 
of their own accord in the brains of a 
erowd, much more apt to do so than when 
the same people are alone, separate, and 
not all pressed together in a lump. 

Suggestibility enters into nearly every- 
thing in life. Take it for instance, in the 
Theatre. The actor’s effect depends entire- 
ly on his power of suggestion and the sug- 
gestibility of his audience. 

It is possible to realize how much sugges- 
tion enters into the work of the theatre 
from the following contrast. If a man 
in a drawing-room (where people are not 
massed together and hence are not very 
suggestible) laughs at his own joke, the 
probability is that no one else will laugh 
at it. The idea of laughing enters their 
minds, but it is promptly vetoed. But if 
a man on the stage laughs the whole theatre 
will begin to chuckle. 
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Perhaps you remember the play Vice 
Versa. The joke of the play, that the fa- 
ther and son have changed places, is made 
known to the audience in the first act. 
But in the fourth act Uncle Marmaduke, 
one of the characters, hears it for the first 
time and goes into fits of laughter. 

The actor whom I saw in that part did 
the laughter very well, and the whole house 
shrieked with laughter; in fact, one wo- 
man behind me was almost hysterical. The 
remarkable thing was that this actor’s 
laughter was of rather a peculiar kind, 
and it is a literal fact that the audience’s 
laughter was a copy of it. I found that I 
was laughing in that way myself; then I 
noticed that so was everybody else, while 
the laugh of the woman behind me was a 
perfect imitation. 

The laughter at an ordinary joke is 
rational, the intellect passes the idea; but 
here it was obviously pure suggestion be- 
cause the whole theatre was shrieking with 
laughter at a joke which they had seen for 
the last four hours. 

Notice also that the gallery, where peo- 
ple are all pressed together, is much more 
suggestible than the front of the theatre, 
because close crowding always makes peo- 
ple more suggestible. That is why a senti- 
mental scene will go down with a crowded 
gallery, but not with the stalls and the 
boxes. 

In advertising, suggestion is extremely 
important. The purpose of advertisements 
which simply puts ‘‘Buy So-and-So’s 
Soap’’ on hoardings is to get the idea fixed 
in the mind so that the intellect will not 
veto it, and the idea will realize itself of 
its own accord. 

The essential thing about advertisements 
that depend on suggestion is that they 
should be repeated over and over again. 
That is very expensive, and I maintain 
it is quite useless. What the modern ad- 
vertisement reader wants is argument. 

That brings us to the second form of 
suggestion. Instead of disposing of the 
intellect by locking it up by itself, or drug- 
ging it, or catching it when it is tired, it is 
possible to deceive it, so that it passes the 
idea without properly looking into it. 

That is the system on which good Amer- 
ican advertising depends at present. In- 
stead of saying only ‘‘Buy my Soap,’’ they 
give also some argument, quite weak, per- 
haps, but which is, at any rate, enough to 
deceive the intellect into letting the idea 
pass and realize itself, instead of vetoing 
it straight away. 

For instance, they may say, ‘‘ Because it 
is made with Terebaxia plant, and will 
give you a good complexion.’’ 
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If you take this form of suggestion in a 
much simpler instance you will see how 
that advertisement works. 

Supposing I showed you a stick with a 
little bit of wire round it, and I said ‘‘ This 
wire is hot,’’ your intellect would veto the 
idea ‘‘Heat’’ at once. 

‘“Nonsense, why should it be?’’ 

Supposing I unwound that piece of wire 
from the stick and placed it on a board 
with three electric lamps behind it and put 
wires which seem to lead the current on 
from the lamps to the piece of wire, so 
that it looked as if when the lamps were 
alight the current would be flowing through 
it. 
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As a matter of fact the current does 
nothing of the sort. The wire is just as 
innocent of any electric current, or any 
heat either as when it was on the stick. 
But the apparatus satisfies the subject’s 
intellect, so that he sees no reason why 
the wire should not be hot; in fact, he sees 
an apparent reason why it should be. And 
when I say ‘‘This wire gets hot when the 
lamps light up,’’ the idea is admitted into 
his brain and allowed to realize itself. 

That wire experiment is the principle 
of Seashore’s suggestibility apparatus. 
With it, it is possible to measure accurately 
how far various people’s minds are open 
to suggestion. 





Real Banks for the People 






A Quebec Man’s Success With Co-operative Banks 


ALL this diseussion on the Bank Act 
touches, really, very little of the every day 
life of the greater part of Canadian 
citizens. The capitalist and the manu- 
facturer are the chief clients interested in 
our chartered banks. What the farmers 
have been calling for, is for a system that 
will accommodate the local needs. Many 
a small farmer would flourish and grow, 
were he given a chance at a reasonable 
rate of interest and without undue conde- 
scension. 


It will be interesting in this regard to 


learn what is being done in Quebee among 
the French-Canadians in the matter of aid- 
ing local effort. A writer in the Weekly 
Sun tells about the growth that has fol- 
lowed the efforts of Alphonse Desjardines 
of Levis, Que., in the matter of small 
banks. 

The rise of these banks reads like a 
fairy tale, and it is so interesting a tale 
that it seems a pity that the demands of 
space compel brevity in the telling of it. 

Like every other movement this move- 
ment in Canada began with one man. The 
man in this case is Alphonse Desjardines, 
of Levis, Que., Mr. Desjardines is a short- 
hand reporter by profession and a student 
of economie science by avocation. His read- 
ing of French and German works made him 
acquainted with the wonderful work done 
by the People’s Bank of Europe, and his 
enthusiasm w roused by what he read. 
Fortunately fr: the country. Mr. Desjard- 
ines was appointed, about this time, to a 
position on the Hansard staff of the House 


The staff the 


reporting 
French speeches consists of only two men, 
and therefore when, as not infrequently 
happens, long speeches are made in French 
late at night, the reporters work night and 
day to take down the speeches and write 


of Commons. 


them out. But there is a good deal of 
leisure for the reporters, especially during 
the Parliamentary recess. This afforded 
Mr. Desjardines the opportunity he desired. 
He went at the work of organizing a 
movement for People’s Banks as though he 
were paid a salary for it, with double al- 
lowance for overtime. He gave his leisure 
he gave all the money he could spare, he 
gave himself to the work. 

He had the satisfaction which all] re- 
formers have of being assured that the 
idea was Quixotic, chimerical. It might 
work well enough in Europe, he was told, 
but America was not Europe, and as he 
could not gainsay this statement of the 
fact, he was floored in every argument. 
But ‘‘though refuted he could still argue,’’ 
and he kept right on as though convinced 
that folks were only folks whether they 
lived in one continent or another, and would 
act about the same way in a simple money 
transaction. 

The study he made of the question was 
prodigious. Not only did he read every- 
thing he could find on the subject, sending 
to Europe for the literature of the con- 
cerns in operation there, but he corres- 
ponded with the leading men of the move- 
ment in France, Germany, Italy and other 
countries. And the more he learned about 











it, the more certain he grew that the 
scheme would work and the more determin- 
ed to make it successful. At length near 
the end of 1901. he felt himself sufficiently 
sur of his ground to eall a few of his 
neighbors together in his own house in 
Levis, and propose to them the formation 
of a society. The result of that meeting 
was the launching of ‘‘La Caisse Popu- 
laire de Levis’’—the Levis People’s Bank. 
The office was set up in Mr. Desjardines 
house and he himself was made manager. 
The new bank was based on shares of $5 
par. It accepted payments on account of 
these shares as low as five cents. Savings 
bank depositors also, who had succeeded in 
putting five coppers together could open an 
account with the Caisse d’economie, or 
savings bank cepartment. Some years 
later the bank inaugurated a savings move- 
ment among the school children with de- 
posits as low as one cent, and that move- 
ment has been greatly successful. The 
loaning of money was begun at once, on 
the strictly co-operative plan which is still 
in use. 

The beginning was like the planting of 
the grain of mustard seed. From that tiny 
seed the growth at first was small and 
feeble in the extreme, but it was steady. 
La Caisse Populaire de Levis has never 
known a set-back, and not only every year 
but every month has shown a gratifying 
gain. 


Not an Infant Now. 


Without going into detail, let a few 
figures from a late report suffice. The 
concern has a share capital of $114,345, 
while in the savings bank there is $53,- 
564.09. The amount actually out in the 
hands of borrowers from the bank is $179,- 
108.92, while $8,376 is still in the bank. 
This represents more than share capital 
and deposits together, but the bank uses 
entrance fees and other funds as part of 
its working capital. The operations of 
eleven years have meant that these Levis 
people have actually borrowed from them- 
selves, and used to good purpose, $971,- 
761.94, of which there has been actually 
paid back $792,653. Of this amount the 
two great sources were $533,473.91 of sav- 
ings and $134,295 of share capital. This 


enormous business has been done at a 
total expense of $3,874.66. And it has re- 
sulted in dividends to the members of $17,- 
759.50 and in profits to the concern—held 
in the shape of reserve fund, provident 
fund and surplus—of $11,431.55. 

All this means that the worn-out stock- 
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ing, the cracked tea-pot,the old bureau 
drawer and the other hiding places of 
frugality have been superseded in Levis. 
In that enlightened burg, when man, woman 
or child has money, he or she puts it into 
the ‘‘Caisse’’ and there it does good and 
earns interest, and the people acquire the 
saving habit because there is something to 
save for. Moreover, they feel that they 
are in business. There is no man _ s80 
poor that he cannot borrow the money 
which means ‘ putting a handle to his 
axe,’’ and no man is so rich, no matter who 
be may be, that he can borrow money from 
the bank unless he ean convince his neigh- 
bors that he i going to put that money to 
worthy and profitable use. 


105 In All. 


La Caisse Populaire de Levis is the first- 
born, but the family is now a large and 
erowing one. There are one hundred and 
five of these institutions in the Province of 
Quebec, some in the cities and some away 
out in the uttermost of the backwoods, be- 
sides a dozen or so in other Provinces, and 
all are sound, prosperous and useful. They 
all report, not because they are obliged to, 
but because they feel better that way to 
the founder of the system at Levis, and 
he sends them good advice, warning, sug- 
gestion and encouragement. 


This man, Desjardines, once the loan en- 
thusiast, still works hard, and unremuner- 
ated, as the head of this great and rapidly- 
growing movement. He is called upon 
to go everywhere to deliver lectures, es- 
tablish new societies and discuss the new 
system with ‘eading men. His work is 
being more and more widely recognized. He 
was made the subject of special eulogy in a 
discussion of co-operative banking that 
took place in the House of Commons not 
long ago. When the President of the 
United States called a convention of 
States’ Governors to consider the im- 
mensely important question of agricultural 
credits and people’s banks, Alphonse 
Desjardines, conqueror of difficulties, lead- 
er of a great new movement in the econo- 
mic life of Canada, was invited as an 
honored guest to tell the wise men of that 
great country just how he had gained his 
wonderful success and what advice he had 
to give them for their guidance in develop- 
ing such a movement among their own peo- 
ple. Later, and within the last week or 
two, word has come from Rome that the 
Pope has made Mr. Desjardins a Comman- 
der of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, 
an honor held by very few—perhaps not 
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more than two or three—Canadians, this 
distinction being a mark of honor because 
of the practical work of social morality 
that Mr. Desjardins has carried on in pro- 
moting individual thrift and social help- 
fulness. 


Some day Mr. Desjardins will be known 
throughout the world as one of the greatest 
of Canadians, and will be honored in his 
own country as the illustrious leader of a 
beneficent revolution in the life of the 
common people. 





The Fuel of the Future 


Is Oil to Become the Motive Power of Commerce? 


THAT THE great manufacturers have not 
yet given the subject, ‘‘Oil Fuel versus 
Coal,’’ the attention its importance de- 
mands is the opinion of a writer under this 
heading in the Westminster Review. 

The progress made of late years with pe- 
troleum as a motive power is remarkable. 


The question of its development in future 
is a serious question in more ways than 
one. Since the application of steam as 
a motive power coal has been indispensable. 
But now oil aspires to be more efficient and 


therefore becomes a serious rival to the oth- 
er mineral. 
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Oil, as a motive power, is said to be three 
times as great in its efficiency or propelling 
force. In a steam vessel a large part of the 
crew can be dispensed with. The space for 
‘‘bunkers’’ can be diminished and utilized 
for the storage of more cargo, so that, 
given a sufficient supply, coal must be driv- 
en to the wall. And here the problem has 
to be faced. Up to the advent of the Diesel 
engine, a year or two ago, the advocates 
of coal were confident, owing to the great 
disparity of production, that oil could never 
be a serious competitor. But it is found 
that coal can be turned into oil by a pro- 
cess yielding, in some kinds, as much as 35 
per cent. of workable oil fuel; moreover, 
that the coal waste from this process can 
be utilized to a very large extent. In fact, 
a factory has been projected for the pur- 
pose. If such a scheme should succeed, the 
use of oil as a ‘‘propeller’’ can go on to 
a much larger extent than at present. 

Englanc will not be placed at a disadvan- 
tage compared to other countries, such as 
the U.S. America and Russia. It is evident 


that, in case of a war, the country which 
had no petroleum resources would suffer 
in the contest. The same may be said in 
the case of competition in trade, whether 
on shore or afloat. Our own country has 
had a great ‘‘pull’’ over others for many 
years owing to the possession of the great 
South Wales Steam Coalfield—so accessible 
and so near the ports of shipment. 

In the event, however, of oil being used 
universally, or even to a larger extent, 
our steam coal advantage will disappear. 
All will depend on the cost of producing 
crude oil from coal and the way in which 
machinery can be adapted to the new pro- 
duct The probability is that the use of the 
Diesel engine will become general by- 
and-by; and that the liquid fuel 
will also be produced at an average price, 
unless the monopolist bars the way. Bar- 
rin,; him out, the fleets of the leading na- 
tions, whether naval or mercantile, will be 
put on an equal footing. In that case the 
Briton will, doubtless, hold his own in the 
cuntest, as he has done for centuries in the 
past, in all modes of competition. 





How to Fall in Love 


Falling in Love Discreetly is Largely a Matter of Early Training 


FACTS of life which parents should teach 
children—for falling in love discreetly is 
largely a matter of training. 

Children should be educated to fall in 
love wisely but not too well, says the Lon- 
don Daily Mirror, in a report of a meeting 
of the Eugenics Education Society. 

The tone of all the speeches delivered at 
the meeting emphasized the need of teaching 
boys and girls the essential facts of life, so 
as to equip them for the momentous time 
when they choose life partners, parents for 
their future children. 

It was shown that falling in love dis- 
creetly is largely a matter of early train- 
ing, and that you can no more expect an 
untrained youth to be a good judge of a 
wife than a man ignorant of art to be a 
good judge of a picture. 

Most of the speakers were agreed that 
sex matters would best be taught to children 
by their parents. Views were expressed as 
to the age at which children should be told 
and finally it was resolved to ask the Edu- 
cation Minister to receive a deputation re- 
questing ‘‘an enquiry as to the advisability 


of encouraging the presentation of the idea 
of racial responsibility to students in train- 
ing and children at school.’’ 

The president of the society pointed out 
that in the story books read by children at 
school they were taught the lesson that 
marriage would be their probable fate in 
life. 

‘*There is nothing ignoble,’’ he said, ‘‘in 
making the boy know how much his welfare 
in mind and body will depend on tthe com- 
panion he chooses for life, or in making the 
girl perceive the misery which inevitably 
springs from a marriage with a drunkard 
or a wastrel. 

‘*Would there be any harm, moreover, 
when speaking to the elder children, in 
making them directly realize the eugenic 
ideal by telling them they ought to desire 


‘that their children should grow up to be- 


come good and healthy citizens? 
‘*Whether your present pupils will fall 
in love wisely or foolishly will depend in a 
certain measure on the ideals you are now 
planting in their minds. 
‘‘If we trace back actions to their final 
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causes, we find that it is on you, the teach- 
ers, that a part of the responsibility for the 
selections made in marriage by your pupils 
will ultimately’ rest.’’ 

Practically all the speakers agreed that 
it was primarily the parents duty to inform 
their children and edueate them in sex- 
hygiene. But the difficulty that presented 
itself was the fact that many parents did 
not know how to tell their children. In 
these circumstances should the teachers 
tell? 

Mr. Nicholls, ex-president of the National 
Union of Teachers, thought not. He said 
one would require to keep a delicate hand 
upon the pulse of the child’s consciousness 
to know exactly how far to go and when to 
stop. 

One is, therefore, bound to conclude that 
it could find no place in the eurrieulum of 
an ordinary school, where, unless one is 
fully acquainted with the home environ- 
ment, more harm than good is likely to 
aeerue. 

At a later stage a teacher of influence 
and power and personal sympathy with the 
peculiar needs of young people from fifteen 
to seventeen might render great service by 
an earnest talk on the need of purity, but 


in this ease the teacher must be a person of 
rare gifts and clear insight. 

Quite a different view was taken by the 
head master of Bedales School, Petersfield. 
Speaking of teachers informing their sehol- 
ars, he expressed the opinion that even if 
all parents were willing to undertake it— 
and we know how far this is from being 
the ease—not all are able, not all—far from 
it—have the requisite knowledge or insight 
or experience. 

So if we are to ensure its being done, it 
must be done at school; and even if the 
conditions do not make it easy, we must 
try to make it possible. . . . 

The first thing to realize, I am quite sure, 
is that one ean’t begin too young. We 
must try and get parents, and especially 
mothers, to realize their responsibility in 
the matter, and the golden opportunities of 
early childhood. 

Professor Thomson, of Aberdeen Univer- 
sitv, was sure that the best persons to in- 
struet the children in eugenies were the 
parents. ‘*But we have to face the facts,’’ 
he added. ‘*Few ean do it well. Most par- 
ents are too shy.’’ His plan was for every 
eollege te have a eonfidential physieian to 
instruet the young in these matters. 








Back to the Food Bushes 


The Fiddler-Ant and Man on a Par in Foolishness Over Transportation 


‘EXCEPT man the fiddler-ant is the most 
foolish animal in ereation,’’ says Frederick 
Irving Anderson in ‘Everybody’s Maga- 
zine, When it finds an abundanee of sueen- 
lent food in one place, it never by any 
ehanee rings the dinner bell, or even, for 
the matter of that, sits down by itself and 
enjoys a solitary feast. 

‘*No that would be too simple. Instead, 
Mr. Fiddler-ant with infinite labor wraps 
up a large quantity of this food in a ball of 
mud, many generations of observation and 
experience having taught him that the 
spherical ball is the most scientific means 
of transportation. Then he mounts his ball, 
poises himself direetly over the centre of 
gravity for an instant, and with a dexter- 
ous flop (still hanging on), pretends to 
tumble off on the side towards home. 

Result, the ball is set in motion, and be- 
fore it stops he is on top and tumbling off 
again. 


It really seems like a tremendous lot of 
trouble to take, just to move food from a 
spot where it exists in plenty to a spot 
where it does not exist at all. Sometimes, 
indeed, the fiddler-ant has to go for help. 
Little fiddler-ants, and maybe some neigh- 
hors, respond to the eall, and among them 
they usually manage to get their ear home, 
where they open it amid great rejoicing and 
have a fine feast. Sometimes, of course, 
the food spoils on the way; but give the 
wise ant-family time enough, and they too 
will devise means of refrigerating their 
ears. 

But is it not truly strange that this as- 
tute little creature does not save himself 
and his tribe a lot of trouble and needless 
expense in the first place, by moving his 
Home to his Food, instead of moving his 
Food to his Home? It doesn’t seem right 
that his centre of population and his centre 
of food supply should remain so remote 
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from each other indefinitely. Especially 
when one considers that it is merely a mat- 
ter of volition. 

But John Jones and Bill Smith are busy 
doing something else. So they dig up three 
dollars and say to an obliging neighbor— 
Mr. Common Carrier: ‘‘Here, porter, bring 
us a dollar’s worth of food and we will give 
you two dollars for the job.’’ 

It is a mighty good day’s work for Mr. 
Common Carrier, and he hangs out a sign 
and solicits business. 

Now John Jones and Bill Smith really 
are the Origin of Sin itself in this matter. 
They constructed a place called town, and 
started a community for the purpose of 
manufacturing steel. They were so busy 
manufacturing steel that they induced other 
people to follow them to town, to bring 
food to them and feed them with a spoon. 
Also there must be others to clothe them. 
And still more to house them—earpenters, 
masons, plumbers, steamfitters, painters, 
electricians, and so on. 

And when business picks up they feel the 
need of bankers, brokers, clerks, stenog- 
raphers, salesmen, telegraphers, truckmen, 
packers, porters, shippers, et cetera ad in- 
finitum. These in turn must be fed, cloth- 
ed, housed, and audited. Then come doc- 
tors, lawyers, clergymen, and undertakers, 
for their moral and material salvation; ana 
actors, fiddlers, dancers, and bartenders to 
keep them in good humor while they are 
paying Mr. Common Carrier three dollars 
to bring them one dollar’s worth of food. 

After a time the task gets too big for Mr. 
Common Carrier to accomplish by  old- 
fashioned means; and he goes to John 
Smith and Bill Jones, who started al! the 
trouble, and says to them: 

‘*We need help. You must give part of 
your time—most of it, in fact—from now 
on, to manufacturing steel rails and ear 
wheels and engines and steamships and 
bridges to move this food and elothing to 
town to feed yourself, also for steel build- 
ings to house yourself while you are doing 
it. We also need tin cans to pack this food 
in, and ice-making machinery to refrigerate 
the food when we desire to hold it for a 
rise.’’ 

So these two, the Origin of Sin, keep 
their furnaces blowing eighty-four hours a 
week, fifty-two weeks in the vear, to manu- 
facture the means of transportation of the 
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food and clothing that is to feed and clothe 
the people who followed them to town to 
feed and clothe them. Every one of us 
toils for a certain number of hours each 
day to accomplish the difficult task of pass- 
ing our food from hand to mouth. 


Mr. Common Carrier drives on to the 
next door. He needs more help. He must 
eall on the banker to finance John and Bill 
in their new line of endeavor; also to fin- 
ance the movement of crops, and the means 
of moving crops, and the means of con- 
structing the means of moving crops—and, 
particularly, the means of getting the news 
of crop-growing and crop-moving, so that 
we can go to the Stock Exchange and lie 
about the number of bushels, and bet on 
the size of the dividends we shall have to 
pay to get them to us. 

All of this means that those of us who 
came to town to feed those who had come 
before us, are so busy doing something else 
now that we have to induce more of our 
country cousins to come to town to feed us. 
Which means more railroads, more steel, 
more barbers, and more bartenders. 

If we had spent one-tenth the sum clear- 
ing swamps and timber-lands, and irrigat- 
ing deserts, to grow food, that we have 
spent to move food, who will say that our 
national resources measured in terms of 
contentment would not have been vastly 
oreater* 

But stop your friend John Jones on the 
street, and tell him confidentially: ‘‘ John, 
I know a place—in fact, several places— 
where food costs only one cent for every 
three cents it costs here. I know a place 
where food grows on bushes! Let’s go and 
watch it grow, help it grow, and when it 
gets ripe we can eat it before it gets a 
chance to spoil.”’ 


‘“You need a doctor to examine into your 
mental state,’’ says John. and hurries on. 

But is it not strange that this astute lit- 
tle creature does not save himself and his 
tribe a lot of trouble and needless expense 
in the first place, by moving his Home to 
his Food, instead of moving his Food to 
his Home? It does not seem right that his 
centre of population and his centre of food 
supply should remain so remote from each 
other indefinitely. 


Especially when it is a mere matter of 
volition. ’’ 
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Saved $4,000,000 a Year 


A Railroad that Killed 19,000 Cattle in One Year and the Man Who 
Cured the Evils 


TWO weeks after Benjamin F. Bush had 
been elected president of the Missouri Pa- 
cific system, in April, 1911, he started on a 
tour of inspection. That tour became a 
record breaker, writes Herbert Corey in 
‘‘System.’’ He lived on his private car for 
321 days of the year that followed. Dur- 
ing this period he traveled 90,000 miles, or 
an average of slightly less than 300 miles 
a day. As a sample of the sort of thing 
he found, it is related that he spent one 
entire day seated on the observation plat- 
form of his car, watching the roadbed as it 
spun out beneath him. That night he spoke 
to the superintendent of the division, who 
had accompanied him. 

‘*Jim,’’ said he, ‘‘ what does this division 
need ?’’ 

‘*Everything,’’ said the superintendent, 
‘fexcept a right of way.’’ 

‘‘Get it,’’ said Bush. ‘‘We have the 
money. Go to work.’’ 


In the year before Bush took charge, 
19,000 cattle had been killed upon the right 
of way; and damage claims amounting to 
$1,900,000 had been filed against the road 
in consequence. That statement seems pre- 
posterous, yet that slaughter of beeves can 
be accounted for in the simplest way. Much 
of the road runs through a eattle country. 
The right of way had been permitted to 
grow up in a jungle of voung trees, so that 
the branches often brushed the windows of 
the passenger coaches. Cattle guards and 
fences had fallen into disrepair and cattle 
wandered upon the roadbed in seareh of 
browse. When a train approached they 
would race off between the rails, rather 
than try to foree their way through the 
dense underbrush on either side. If they 
failed to reach a gap in the underbrush or 
a cross road before the engine caught them, 
their owners invited the railroad to pay. 
Bush was confronted by the task of build- 
ing a new railroad upon the ruins of the 


old. 


This much was in his favor. He had 
been promised a free hand. He had been 
elected president of the Missouri Pacifie by 
the Gould interests, owning a practieal con- 
trol of the system, because of what he had 
been able to do on the Western Maryland. 
That was also a Gould road at that time. 
and Bush had been asked to take charge of 


it, and pull it through a receivership. The 
results he had accomplished had been em- 
inently satisfactory, and the need of the 
Missouri Pacific for the same kind »f treat- 
ment indicated him as the right man for 
the job. When he took hold he set about 
cleaning house at onee. Before starting on 
that Odysseylike inspection trip, he had in- 
vited J. G. Drew, then auditor of the 
Northern Pacifie system as vice-president 
in charge of accounting. 


Drew found himself plunged into a mess 
of medieval bookkeeping. Long dead items 
had been carried on the books as_ live 
assets. He charged off a total of $6,710,- 
253 on the Missouri Pacifie and _ Iron 
Mountain roads—simply wiping that sum 
off the balance sheets. While Drew was re- 
vising the methods of accounting and tthe 
personnel, Bush was hard at work on the 
physical betterment of the road. 

Bush has been able to practically rebuild 
one of the great mid-continental systems 
in two years because he knows’ how to 








Mr. Benjamin F Bush. 
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work. He is a big friendly, democratic 
sort of a man—tall, square shouldered, 
open-handed. It was his custom upon that 
first inspection trip to walk into a way sta- 
tion with a grin. 

‘*T’m Bush,’’ he would say to the agent. 
‘*Who’re you?’’ 

‘*He gets up at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, rarely has time for lunch, is not often 
seen in an evening suit, and goes to bed 
at nine o’clock at night. During the day 
his office door is open. Any one who wants 
to see the president of the Missouri Pacific 
road on business can. Bush _ especially 
wants to see him if the business is a com- 
plaint. He is quick in decision, is right a 
sufficient percentage of the time, and has 
an eye for good man-material. The day’s 
work in the general offices ends now when 
the work is done—not at four o’clock. He 
so reduced the operating expenses and in- 
creased the operating income that at the 
close of the fiscal year of 1912 he was able 
to report a gain in net revenue of $3,741,- 
231. In the first five months of operation 
in the fiseal year 1913, he has shown an in- 


crease in net earnings of $2,433,800, as 
against the same period in 1912. 

He really began his railroad career as a 
coal man. Of course, he had been rodman 
on the Northern Pacifie, immediately after 
he graduated from the normal school at 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania, where he studied 
surveying. He worked his way up rapidly, 
but it was not until he became the general 
manager of the North-western Improve- 
ment Company—the coal properties of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad—that he reached 
the lime light. His ability in that position 
attracted the attention of George Gould, 
who made him manager of the Gould prop- 
erties in the South and West. In both these 
positions he had more or less to do with 
the management of branch railroads, and 
displayed a decided aptitude for it. In 
1907, he beeame president of the Western 
Maryland Railroad, and when that road 
finally gave way to its troubles he was made 
its receiver in 1908. 

Bush smokes cigars that are as black as 
soft coat, is paid $100,000 salary and has 
never had a valet. 





Music From Nature’s Records 


The Story of Climate and Rainfall of Former Days May Become Vocal 


A TREE is a living record of all the clim- 
atic changes that have taken place since it 
began its growth. Every ‘‘ring’’ or annu- 
al layer of new wood varies in width and 
composition in such ways as to betray, to 
him who knows how to read the record, the 
nature and intensity of these changing con- 
ditions. Forest fires, the incursion ef an 
insect host, a rainy season, or a period of 
drought—each is written indelibly upon the 
wood-formation of the trunk from year to 
year. From studies of this kind the govern- 
ment experts have recently been enabled to 
deduce interesting facts regarding the fluc- 
tuations of climate on this continent for 
many years past. Says a writer in The 
Literary Digest: 

‘For more than two years’ work of this 
kind has been conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. Part of the work was concerned 
with a study of data previously obtained 
by the United States Forest Service and 
part from original measurements of the 
stumps of a large number of the big trees 
of California. 


A few of these trees proved to have start- 
ed more than thirty centuries ago, the old- 
est being 3,150 vears. Careful study of the 
rate of growth of over three hundred of the 
giant trees, many of them upward of 2,000 
years old, strongly supports the belief of 
very decided fluctuations in climatic con- 
ditions extending over periods of several 
hundred years. 

From the thousands of measurements or 
analyses gathered by the Forest Service in 
its investigation of tree and forest growth, 
a large number of the records of the oldest 
trees of certain species have been chosen 
for special study. Some of the species rep- 
resented are Western yellow pine in the 
Northern and Southern limits of its range; 
Jeffrey pine in Southern California; Doug- 
las fir in the North-west; white oak and 
yellow poplar in the Southern Appalach- 
lans; and red spruce in the north woods, 
It is only by averaging the rates of growth 
of a great many trees growing in widely 
different parts of the country and under 
essentially different local conditions that it 
is possible to eliminate the many local fac- 
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tors affecting the development of individu- 
al trees and stands. 

One conclusion from the study of West- 
ern yellow pine in Arizona is that the clim- 
ate of the South-west is becoming drier, the 
snowfall less, the winters shorter, and that 
it has been doing so for a long time. This 
finding is corroborated by the presence in 
that country of irrigation ditches and other 
ruins of an ancient people, indicating that 
water was at one time fairly plentiful in 
places now remote from any signs of 
springs, streams, or other sourees of sup- 
ply. Investigation of the rate of growth 
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of the same species of tree in Idaho indi- 
cates that the winters there are also shorter 
and the snowfall less than formerly, but in 
this ease the change in conditions is favor- 
able to tree growth, since it is producing 
a longer growing season. 

In order to study the interior of living 
trees a form of drill was devised for remov- 
ing a solid core of wood extending from the 
centre to the bark. With these it is hoped 
to obtain data from the largest and oldest 
specimens of the big trees, which will 
throw more light on conditions thirty cen- 
turies or more ago.’’ 





‘*THE recent St. Lawrence earthquake has 
excited much interest in scientifie cireles 
throughout the country,’’ says the ‘‘New 
York Times,’’ ‘‘especially since Professor 
Chadwick’s suggestion that it might be the 
forerunner of a much more disastrous 
shock, and thousands of untutored citizens 
learned for the first time that they were 
living over an earthquake belt, known to 
geology as Logan’s Line, a name applied 
informally to a belt of old earthquake ac- 
tivity first pointed out by Sir William E. 
Logan, Director of the Canadian Geological 
Survey in its pioneering days.”’ 
Regarding the recent disturbance a writer 
from Montreal says: ‘‘I was attending col- 
lege at Montreal at the time and was sit- 
ting at a desk at approximately six o’eclock 
in the evening when I experienced my first 
earthquake. The desk started to rock viol- 
ently. I do not know what else happened 
in that particular class room as the whole 
crowd got out in such a hurry we did not 
have a chance to see. Across the street 
from the main entrance to the college a 
chimney fell from a private dwelling, and 
narrowly missed hitting a baby in a baby 
earriage. Two other earthquakes happened 
at about the same time, but I was used to 
it by this time and it did not have the 
same effect. There is an old legend which 
is told in the region of Montreal to the 
effect that Mount Royal will some day 
open as a full-fledged voleano. I under- 


stand that it is of voleanie origin, and if 
you will examine the top of the mountain 





When Mount Royal Smokes 


Sir Wm. Logan’s Researches About the Great Fault Underlying 


Lake Ontario Revived 







very carefully you will see that it has an 
appearance somewhat similar to the crater 
of a small voleano, excepting that this 
mountain is covered with trees and grass.’’ 

That a movement which occurred in the 
remote geologic past driving the Atlantic 
seaboard westward upon the Appalachians 
from thirty to forty miles, is not wholly 
complete, is suggested by the Canadian 
earthquake of 1663, which, to quote Dr. 
John M. Clarke, ‘‘appears from the records 
preserved in contemporary documents, to 
be the severest disturbance this continent 
has ever suffered from terrestrial disloca- 
tions. Its destructive effects from Mont- 
real down to Tadousaec were tremendous. 
To be situated, therefore, near such a 
known dislocation with the possibility of a 
renewed movement at any time may reason- 
ably give cause for much apprehension. 
Where the evidenees of fresh and extreme 
movement are conspicuous as on the Pa- 
cifie Coast, such apprehension is very real. 
With Logan’s Line the movements are 
chiefly so ancient that there seems to be no 
great. cause for alarm. Dr. Berkley has 
pointed out how these great displacements 
outline the Hudson Highlands and parallel 
them on both sides, but he also has shown 
that no fresh movements are visible there 
though such do show in the Champlain and 
Hudson Valleys, further north. The belt 
of later movements involves the region 
about Albany, Troy, Plattsburg, and pos- 
sibly Quebec. 

Prof. George H. Chadwick believes that 
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the earth tremors felt along the 


St. Lawrence originated in the 
fault or crack known as Logan’s 
Line. The topographical charac- 
teristics of the region where these 
faults occur are unique. The great- 
est breaks have a north and south 
trend. Instead of being persistent 
in direction they curve largely and 
the down-throw more frequently is 
on the east side of the fault with 
the result that progressively more 
recent breaks are found as Lake 
Champlain is approached. 

John M. Clarke, State Geologist, 
though not discrediting Prof. 
Chadwick’s prediction of another 




















possible earthquake in the Jeffer- 
son and St. Lawrence section of 
the State in the near future, feels 
that no one ean foretell such a 
phenomenon. 

‘* Another earthquake may come 
at any time,’’ said Dr. Clarke. 
‘*The line of weakness is there. 
But there are no evidences of immediate 
quake. There have been big earthquakes 
along Logan’s earthquake line. The quake 
250 years ago was the heaviest this country 
ever experienced. There always is a chance 
of disturbance.’’ 

Dr. Clarke explained that the Logan fault 
underlay the St. Lawrence River from its 
mouth to Montreal, and probably up to 
Lake Ontario. Near Montreal the line di- 
vides, one branch passing through the Lake 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE. 


British Lion: I say, Jonathan, we haven’t had a fight 
for a hundred years! 

American Eagle: Bully for both of us, John! Let’s have 
a centenary! 


By the bye, mighty sorry to lose Bryce! 
—From the Saturday Westminster. 


Champlain Valley and the other probably 
under Lake Ontario. 

‘‘The St. Lawrence River is the oldest 
in the world,’’ said he, ‘‘and the wound 
in the rocks caused by the Logan earth- 
quake has never healed. The movements 
of the loose rocks cause the disturbances 
which will continue until these rocks fin- 
ally adjust themselves.’’ Unfortunately 
we cannot tell the time or the manner of 
the earth’s coughing spells. 





Guest of a King in War 


A Translation from]the French of the Humorous Side of Bulgaria’s King 


A writer in Lecture pour Tous gives us 
an interesting glimpse of the personality 
of Ferdinand I King of Bulgaria, and of 
the war as seen from the vantage ground 
of the King’s own railway train where the 
writer was a guest. 

There is no more popular figure in the 
world to-day, he says, than that of the 
sovereign whose sudden entry on the cam- 
paign has been followed by victory. A 
fortnight has sufficed to practically settle 
the result of the war. The king has quit- 
ted his palace, and his favorite flower 
gardens, at Vrana, although in full bloom 
are deserted. When he is not at the head 
of his troops, at headquarters, on some 
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eminence scanning the horizon, in the en- 
trenchments, or with the ambulance corp, 
he takes up his quarters in a specially 
furnished train which appears and dis- 
appears, here and there all over the coun- 
try like some phantom caravan, from which 
is exercised an unceasing vigilance over 
everything conuected with the war. 

It is now in temporary retirement at 
Stara Zagora on a siding close to the rail- 
way station, which is gaily decorated 
with flags as if for some féte. The plat- 
forms resound with the heavy tramp of 
the soldiery, with their wild hurrahs, and 
endless entrainment of regiment after 
regiment, of horses, of cannons with their 
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mouths as yet muzzled, ambulances and 
supplies, all destined to play an active part 
in the coming struggle. 

It was my fortunate privilege to occupy 
a place in the Royal train, the well-known 
‘‘blue train’’ with its little red blinds. It 
has already been here some days. When 
will it leave? This evening, to-morrow, 
or in a week’s time? And for where? 

All we knew was that it awaited the de- 
velopment of events. Meanwhile’ I was 
an occupant of the famous No. 7 ear, 
associated in our minds with the early 
years of the Bulgarian Prince, and with 
the abortive attempt aimed at its destruc- 
tion. 

Not far from me are Count R. de Bourbol- 
on, Grand Marshal, the old and 
faithful friend of his _ sovereign, 
whom this hour of need _ finds at 
his post of devotion. M. Dobro- 
vitch, chancellor and head of the cabinet in 
his travelling chanecellery, a shrewd and 
eapable politician, General Markoff with 
his severe Neronian profile, and keen good- 
humored Colonel Alexis Stoianof. 

In the crowded compartments of the car 
which are bedrooms, salons and offices, all 
in one, under the benevolent tutelage of 
small silver ikons the aides-de-camp, staff 
officers, secretaries, and attaches carry out 
their allotted duties, all imbued with the 
idea of self sacrifice and devotion to their 
country, ready at any moment for any and 
every task they may be ealled upon to 
perform. 

For a fortnight it was my unique privi- 
lege to live in intimate acquaintanceship 
with these men and their sovereign. There 
was an unceasing tension, hurried arrivals 
and departures, a perpetual qui vive. 

What is happening? What is the news? 
Who is that ? Ah! Saroff. At all hours of 
the night you might eatch sight of the com- 
mander-in-chief. He it was who was re- 
sponsible for the farsighted and patriotic 
preparations for this struggle. With his 
keen eye and crisp word of command, no 
doubt he comes to get sanction for his 
latest tactical movement, or some fresh 
disposition of troops. Perhaps he will let 
drop some word as to how things are pro- 
gressing. But no, he comes and goes 
without a word. Here comes M. Danef, 
hurriedly sent for by the king doubtless 
on some grave and important mission. He 
also departs in silence, smiling, in haste to 
execute his task. Now it is a messenger 
arriving from Macedonia. At any rate we 
shall hear some news now of the’ two 
princes who set out for Salonica accom- 
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panied by M. Stancioff, the Bulgarian 
Minister at Paris, who did not hesitate to 
take up active service on behalf of his 
country. How goes it with the princes? 
What are they doing? but the messenger 
comes and goes with never a word. In 
another part of the country the Queen is 
fulfilling a charitable mission, while the 
Princesses are at Sofia with their own 
hands kneading and making the small rolls 
of bread for the wounded. 


Wherever her aid is most urgently need- 
ed, there is the Queen to be found. An 
officer arrives to say she will pass the night 
here. Probably we shall hear something 
from him, but with a hasty hand shake he 
is gone. 

No. No one speaks here unless it is his 
duty to do so. No one asks an unneces- 
sary question, every one is dominated by 
the same feeling of suspense and respect 
for the unknown. Among the whole staff 
not one indiscreet word, nor one needless 
enquiry to satisfy mere curiosity. Such 
self restraint and moral discipline evoke 
admiration. 


With the king, however, councils of war 
and of state unexpected cabinet meetings, 
audiences, nondescript visits, which with a 
wise foresight he freely encourages, are the 
order of the day. This freedom of access 
which he grants is noteworthy. It may be 
an eminent Turkish officer a prisoner, whom 
after questioning, he informs that he to- 
gether with his half-starved and tattered 
men will be well treated. Now it is an old 
peasant from Rhodope, who set out for the 
war with his three sons and three sons-in- 
law, while his wife and daughters are ser- 
ving at the hospitals. Now an inventor, 
keen on some wonderful machine he has in- 
vented, a painter of battle scenes, a priest, 
a seer, a bone setter, a doctor, all are 
courteously listened to. 


With Count Jean de Castellane, “a is 
in charge of the French Mission from Paris, 
the king has frequent consultations . 

Here in passing let me pay a word of 
tribute to the perfect work of the French 
hospital which has been installed in co- 
operation with the monks. Nothing can 
better express he feeling with which it is 
regarded than these simple and touching 
lines addressed by a young soldier to Mme. 
Stancioff, who is French, and is called ‘the 
mother of all wounded soldiers’: ‘‘If our 
fathers, mothers and brothers had known 
that they would be replaced by ‘new 
fathers and mothers, and that our wounds 
would have been made so easy to bear, 
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they would never have wept for their 
sons.’’ 

But to return to King Ferdinand, he 
must give his attention to all messages re- 
ports, letters or telegrams, and reply to 
all of them. Petitions, offer of service, 
advice, all have to receive his consideration. 
He must become acquainted with the con- 
tents of the memoranda, papers, books, 
ete., which are piling up in the velvet up- 
holstered salon and in the sleeping room, 
with its beige hangings worked in Fleur 
de Lis. 


All his own personal belongings, art 
treasures, mysterious small boxes,  birth- 
day albums, miniatures, triptichs and in- 
numerable other souvenirs which he prizes, 
all these he has brought with him. 

But at the present time his thoughts 
turn more particularly to his ancestors 
whom he regards as his tutelary guardians. 
Here we see portraits of the Koharis, ‘the 
heads of the Orleans family, the renowned 
Marshal Josias, the Duke Augustus of Saxe 
Coburg, his father, who with Bugeaud con- 
ducted the Algerian campaign, the highly 
esteemed Princess Clementine, and dearest 
of all to him his mother, attired in the 
uniform of the Bulgarian regiment of which 
she was honorary chief. With a smiling 
countenance under her white locks she 
watches over her son. At the foot of the 
photo in that bold handwriting which con- 
cealed so great a maternal love, are in- 
scribed the words ‘‘To my dearly loved 
son, from his most faithful soldier.’’ 

She was not destined to live to see his 
triumph, but perhaps from above she sees 
it and knows that it is French general- 
ship that is victorious, that, in her son the 
grandson of Louis Philippe and husband 
(by his first marriage) of the granddaughter 
of Charles X, France still lives, that in him 
these latter Kings of France, Versailles 
and Chantilly still survive in the Balkans. 


Reference has often been made to King 
Ferdinand’s love of luxury, his extrava- 
ganee and fondness for outward display, 
forms, and ceremonies. However, this 
may be, under ordinary’ circumstances, 
while on this train this could certainly not 
be said of him. He was quite the reverse. 
He was never seen, but in an old tunic the 
color of dried mud. On his hands were 
none of those jewels of the value of which 
he is a better judge than any jeweller. 
The Bulgarian Military Cross and_ the 
Legion of Honour were his only decora- 
tions, with perhaps in the evening the order 
of the Golden Fleece at his neck or the 
Maltese Cross on his arm. 
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Ferdinand I., King of the Bulgars, on board a 
torpedo boat at Varna in the Black Sea. 


Turn now to the dining-room decorated 
in mahogany and maple, with three clocks 
giving the times of the different capitals. 
Here it was that his guests on the train 
were brought regularly into contact with 
him, but the precise and formal etiquette of 
the court was here relaxed. If at the ap- 
pointed time the king had not appeared 
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the meal was begun without him. His 
place is at the small table from which he can 
see and converse with everyone. The ser- 
vice is expeditiously performed by the sol- 
diers of the guard in their blue and silver 
uniforms. ‘The menus are not elaborate. 
They are prepared by Barrus one of our 
own countrymen from Draguignan and 
usually include Bourgas Oysters, Evuxino- 
grad peas, and Tehirpan light wine. 

The kings characteristics are well-known, 
his manner at once seductive and embarras- 
sing, critical and illuminating. But seated 
here at his table he speaks but little, being 
completely absorbed in the reality of im- 
pending events. The pile of despatches 
which he brings with him inereases every 
minute. He reads, makes notes, considers, 
gives his orders and meantime everything is 


getting cold. 
Heavily laden trains are passing the 
whole time, and with that love of ma- 


ehinery which lately led him to drive the 
Brussels-Paris express, he draws aside the 
blind and watches them. He knows the 
history of each ear, and the name, origin, 
and record of every locomotive. All the 
engineers are his pupils. 

It is with justifiable pride he points to 
the work of his railways, which, under the 
indefatigable direction of Minister 
Franghia and of M. Morloff, have carried 
out without a hitch every detail of mobili- 
zation to the minute exactly as previously 
arranged on paper. 

Some of the trains which pass are in- 
finitely saddening and touching. One may 
contain a freight of wounded soldiers, in 
which ease the King rises from his seat 
and salutes. On those rugged counten- 
ances, even on those to whom death is 
near, only smiles are to be seen. They 
give proof of a national bravery, an un- 
wavering faith in their country, and the 
King gives here and there a few words of 
sympathy or congratulation as he realizes 
all that his soldiers have suffered and en- 
dured. 

‘*Ah!’* he said to me one day, just as 
lunch was finished, ‘‘it is terrible that it 
should have to end in this way. I ean 
assure you I have tried everything to 
avoid it. I look back at all my visits to 
Constantinople, my respect for the Con 
stitution and the Suzerain Power. .. . 
Every one of those visits was a Calvary. 
My subjects even began to marvel at such 
patience and at the petty humiliations 
which I endured, and at my official ur- 
banity which had to conceal my wounded 
patriotism. However, for their sake, for 
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our cause, and for the future, I put up 
with everything. 

‘¢And I must say that none of my visits 
to Yildiz Kiosk were utterly fruitless.- 

‘‘T feel sure that Abdul Hamid would 
eventually have seen the situation in its 
proper light. He used sometimes to say 
that next to himself I was the first person 
in the Empire. I would smile at the com- 
pliment, but I feel I had managed to in- 
spire him with a certain confidence in me. 

‘‘T believe that had it not been for the 
Young Turk party—but there, the die is 
ecast—they are going to try conclusions 
with the Young Bulgarians—Forward.’’ 

On another occasion, when the train was 
at Yamboli, he pointed out to me a passage 
from a letter written by his uncle, the Due 
d’Aumale in 1864, in a book only lately 
published, and containing the correspond- 
ence of M. Cuvillier Fleury and the Duke, 
in which the latter said: ‘‘Since the Turks 
came here they have let everything perish, 
even the plants.’’ ‘‘That,’’ said he, ‘‘is 
as true to-day as it was then, and that is 
why we are here.’’ 

On starting for Kirk-Kilisseh, the 13th of 
November, as preparations were being made 
for the coming battle, he said, ‘‘ Yes, to-day 
is the 13th. And they say I am supersti- 
tious. It was on a Friday, too, that I de- 
clared war. But superstition does not enter 
into the matter, when the cause is just, and 
when you know the people who are defend- 
ing it. You have seen these soldiers of 
mine, just think what they have done. 
Twenty-seven miles a day, and fighting all 
the way. When the horses drop they drag 
the guns themselves..... and they will play 
with the bullets extracted from their 
wounds.......... The whole nation is in 
arms, and they are Turks themselves sitting 
at the Sobranje (the Bulgarian Parliament) 
who are voting the supplies...... a 

As he was speaking this, my mind went 
back to the time when I was walking with 
him through his greenhouses amidst his roses 
and fruits, which he had reared himself: 
‘“Yes,’’ were his words then, ‘‘ but in order 
that each one may have his harvest, in order 
that this wonderful soil may yield its hid- 
den treasures, we must be constantly on the 
alert, and to have flowers, we must have 
cannons. ’’ 

At a time when France is looking on with 
a kindly eye at the actions of this monarch 
whose profile brings to mind so strikingly 
the bust of Francois I in the oval court at 
Fontainebleau, I recall an incident that hap- 
pened one delightful evening, a 14th of July, 
(French Republic Day), at Vitosch in Bul- 
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garia. The prince, as he then was, had 
invited some French friends to dinner on 
the lawn. The band of the Guards struck 
up the Marseillaise. Everyone stood up, ex- 
periencing the same thrill of emotion. The 
Prince proposed first the toast of M. 
Loubet and then another to that ‘‘immortal 
hymn which has gone the round of the uni- 
verse,’’ and suddenly a shout, irresistible, 
deep and poignant with emotion escaped 
him, ‘‘Vive la France,’’ such as I have 
seldom heard the like of. 


To-day the end is near. One nation is 
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rising to accomplish its destiny, another is 
in the throes of dissolution. To-morrow the 
royal train will travel unmolested through 
the conquered territories, it may be my lot 
to witness their annexation. But I shall 
ever treasure in my heart the recollection 
of that other country at a time when all 
hearts were throbbing with hopes and fears 
—where all were imbued with a steady but 
not reckless confidence in the future, and an 
appreciation of the joy and beauty of living 
—where the heart of the whole nation beat 
in that of one individual. 





Americans Pay $60,000,000 to Europe 


The Annual Pilgrimages to the Old Countries Carry Immense Sums Away 


THE great annual American invasion of 
Europe has begun. Advanced guards of 
the army of 120,000 transatlantic passen- 
gers who cross by the steamship lines be- 
tween April and October are already here. 
Henceforward until the end of June the 
tide will rise. Already staterooms and cab- 
ins are booked in hundreds for the return 
‘*home’’ in the autumn, says the London 
‘*Standard.’’ 

No development of the last three decades 
has been more pleasant and more profitable 
to Europe than this huge annual welcome 
visit of America’s. They come to see the 
best, to sample the best, and buy the best 
in England, France, Germany and Italy. 
Competition between these countries for 
American patronage has grown keener and 
keener, for while every American is not a 
millionaire, there are very few who do not 
bring substantial sums with them to spend 
in open-handed fashion and with open- 
hearted generosity. 

It is estimated that the most of them 
spend $1,000 on the trip, and that very few 
do it as cheaply as $500. Fully $60,000,- 
000 is scattered over European countries 
by Americans and Canadians in a season. 
This huge sum goes largely to the steam- 
ship companies—the Cunard, Hamburg- 
Amerika, American, Norddeutscher-Lloyd 
White Star, Rer Star, and others; to the 
famous hotels of London, Paris, Berlin, 
Rome, Florence; to the shopkeepers of Re- 
gent Street, Bond Street, Oxford Street, 
the Rue de Rivoli, Rue de la Paix, and so 
forth; while not an inconsiderable portion 
is scattered in France, Germany, Switzer- 


land, and Italy in places not so well known 
to the average Englishman, but made known 
to American and foreign visitors by enter- 
prising and judicious advertisement. 


All good Americans come to London be- 
cause it is known and it caters for them; 
Most go to Paris, Berlin, and Rome, for the 
same reason. But the emphasized differ- 
ence between the effect of the American in- 
vasion to England and to the leading Con- 
tinental countries is that whereas English 
visitors centralize chiefly in the metroplis, 
on the Continent they taste the delights of 
the bigger cities, and then scatter, so that 
they may be encountered in the season al- 
most anywhere, from the East German fron- 
tier to Bordeaux and from Ostend to Flor- 
ence. 


Municipalities, hoteliers, and local auth- 
orities generally on the Continent long ago 
recognized the value of attracting and 
keeping the American and foreign visitor 
even in the places removed from the great 
railways and great roads. As_ regards 
Americans particularly, their enterprise has 
properly met with much success, and a tan- 
gible portion of the $60,000,000 spent in 
Europe has for many seasons been spent 
across the Channel. 


But from the purely English point of 
view there is no reason why this should be 
so. Asa business nation—a nation of shop- 
keepers as we are dubbed—it is our duty 
not only to receive and welcome the Amer- 
ican in London; but to see that our other 
ereat attractions are made known to him 
in every corner of these fascinating islands; 
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to afford him facilities for visiting them, 
and the greatest possible comfort while he 
is here. 

Our great steamship lines are successful 
because they have shown enterprise, and so 
are London hotels, London shops, London 
amusemeiits. London generally is success- 
ful with the American, because it in a man- 
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ner goes out to meet and greet him, and to 
display itself for his advantage—and its 
own profit. But having attracted the Amer- 
iean to London, he is allowed to stroll 
away to spend his money and seek knowl- 
edge and amusement and health in Contin- 
ental climes, where he often knows little of 
the language, but is catered for. 





English Not Current in Donegal 


Some Irish Anecdotes that Tell of the Simple Life of the Irish Peasants 


In Donegal one gets into the heart of 
Irish Ireland. The English language is not 
spoken generally except in the villages, 
although it is understood well enough by 
peasants who use it for those who can not 
speak Irish, says a writer in the New York 
‘*Evening Post.’’ 

A couple of miles outside Letterkenny 
the peasant’s salute is ‘‘Thaw law braw, 
biech sthie’’ (a fine day, thank God). We 
passed the little village of Kilmacrennan, 
the reputed birthplace of Saint Columba, 
a saint who runs Saint Patrick very close 
in the estimation of the Irish people. He 
was, like Saint Patrick, ‘‘a jintleman, and 
came of decent people.’’ He became in- 
volved in a copyright dispute with a neigh- 
boring saint, Saint Finnian, and when the 
courts proved him to be in the wrong, he 
resorted to war like a true Irishman. A 
modest little echureh and chapel are the only 
vestiges now remaining of this notable spot. 
But the peasants still talk with great rever- 
ence of ‘*Columbkill’’ and his wonderful 
prophecies. 

A few miles further on was the lonesome 
valley of Glenbeigh. There are very few 
habitations in this locality, except a few 
shepherd’s huts, sheep being the principal 
inhabitants instead of human beings. Be- 
fore the great Irish famine, the glen, I was 
told, was thickly inhabited, a fact which is 
attested by the remains of low stone-wall 
houses, and the shapes of potato ridges in 
the pasture land—the sure sign that the 
land was once eultivated by potato-eaters. 
The story of how this land was cleared of 
people is pathetic. Some of the landed pro- 
prietors employed Seotch shepherds, and 
in those famine years a good many sheep 
were lost, which the Seoteh shepherds at- 
tributed to the thieving propensities of the 
native peasants. The proprietors determin- 
ed to expatriate the people, most of whom 


were hurried to Derry and put on board 
‘Ceoffin ships’’ to sail to America or any- 
where else out of the landlords’ way. Many 
of these ‘‘ coffin ships’’ were never heard of. 
Their human eargoes were sacrificed to a 
vile social policy which treated men and 
women as the waste products of civiliza- 
tion. It only remains to add that in the 
ease of the expatriated inhabitants of 
Glenbeigh the sheep-stealing of which they 
were accused did not cease with their de- 
parture. Some years after the exodus, the 
police at Glenbeigh barrack brought to jus- 
tice a number of Secoteh herdsmen for 
sheep-stealing. But the maligned peasant- 
ry were beyond recall. 

Our next halting-place was Gweedore, 
but to reach this spot I had to pass one of 
the grandest views of nature to be met with 
anywhere, viz.: the path of Dunlewy. We 
were now in the mountain of Bloody Fore- 
land. As we went round the foot of 
Mount Errigal, the lake yawned several 
hundred feet beneath us and seemed ready 
to receive us if the slightest disturbanee of 
our equilibrium occurred. To the right, at 
almost touching-distanee, was the towering 
mountain itself, a steep, conical-shaped vol- 
eanie mass, without any trace of vegeta- 
tion on its sides, and looking entirely out 
of harmony with its surroundings, as if it 
were dropped out of some other planet. 

Long before we came to Gweedore we had 
heard about Father McFadden, the great 
man of that place, and of his influence over 
the peasantry during the time of the Land 
League and afterwards. The parish of 
Gweedore covers an area of about fourteen 
miles in diameter, skirting the sea between 
Mount Errigal and the islands north-east 
of Arranmore, a rocky, boggy, treeless, 
cheerless expanse, without one green field 
to soften ‘‘the niggardliness of nature.’’ 
Here a hardy population numbering some 
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Cousin Jonathan: 
John Bull: Ditto here! 


four thousand to five thousand souls eke 
out a living in circumstances which those 
who happen to be born under happier skies 
would find difficult to believe. As already 
explained, they have no straw to thatch 
their little huts, only the long, bent grass 
which grows in the sands along the shore. 
Their cultivation extends only to a few 
patehes of cabbage or potatoes. The soil 
being ‘‘manufactured,’’ consists of sand 
and earth originally carried on the peas- 
ants’ backs and mixed with the barren, 
rocky land which constitutes their hold- 
ings. By this means the people raise food 
enough for the winter. In the summer the 
working population migrate to Scotland or 
to other parts of Ireland to pick up money 
enough to pay the rent of their ‘‘farms.’’ 

So much for the kind of parishioners 
ruled over by Father McFadden. The man 
himself is a Gweedore man; one of the 
people. Because of his thorough command 
- of the Irish language, he was chosen to 
minister to the spiritual needs of this back- 
ward and isolated population. His taking 
the side of the people against the landlords 
in the Land League warfare, caused him to 
be prosecuted and sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment. That he gave no assistance 
to the landlords in collecting their rent is 
quite certain. Many years before when a 
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waterspout had destroyed his old church, 
and he had to go to America to collects 
funds for building a new one, the local 
landlord, a Mr. Olpherts, refused to give 
him a more elevated site than the old and 
sunken one. Here the new church was 
raised and here one Sunday, in February, 
1889, Father McFadden was arrested while 
performing Divine service, the police offi- 
cer who ordered the arrest being murdered 
by the members of the congregation. A 
boast the priest is said to have made, that 
he was himself the law in Gweedore, was 
not without substantial truth, for his hardy 
parishioners neither needed nor heeded any 
other law but his word. Doubtless most of 
them believed that the good priest vould, if 
he chose to exert his. miraculous power, 
compel the bayonets to fall from the hands 
of the constabulary. That he never exert- 
ed that power, but suffered natural law to 
take its course, was only a proof to them 
of the honor and magnanimity of the man 
who would not take any advantage of his 
position to smite his adversaries. These 
events are still fresh in the memory of the 
people, but the Government has long since 
learned to leave them and their pastors 
severely alone. The peasants will soon 
be full-fledged proprietors, having bought 
their holdings under the Purchase Act. 





The Best Selling Book of the Month 


In each issue of MacLean’s we are telling the story of the most popular book 
of the month. For this purpose we have called to our aid the editor of ‘‘Book- 
seller and Stationer,’’ the newspaper of the book trade in Canada. At the end of 
every month the leading booksellers from the Atlantic to the Pacific send a report 
to that paper, giving the list of the six best sellers. This will be most valuable 
information for our readers who want a popular book, but who, until now, have had 
no really reliable information to guide them. In addition to telling what the book 
is about, the sketch will be made doubly interesting by timely references to the 





eareer of the author. 


In no other way can our readers so readily, with so little 


expense of time and money, obtain up-to-date education in current literature. 


By Editor of “ Bookseller and Stationer ”’ 


THE work of a native author once 
again heads the list of best selling novels 
in Canada, Sir Gilbert Parker’s “The 
Judgment House” being the book in 
greatest demand for the month. It is 
a virile tale worthy of a place in the 
long array of this author’s strong novels 
which have in turn won their way with 
the reading public throughout the Eng- 
lish speaking world, placing him in the 
very forefront of the novelists of his 
generation. In spite of the fact that 
Sir Gilbert has for many years been a 
citizen of England, being at present, 
and long having been, a member of the 
British House of Commons, so many of 
his books have had to do with this 
Dominion, that they, perhaps even more 
than the fact of his being a native of 
this country, have caused him to be 
inseparably associated with Canada. Na- 
scueanie: every Canadian proudly claims 
Sir Gilbert Parker as a fellow country- 
man, and by no means least in point of 
service to Canada have been the contri- 
butions of Parker, among a_ notable 
company of Canadian writers, who have 
given their native land such literary 
wealth as to be a strong factor in the 
development of a true national senti- 
ment, fostering a spirit of patriotism 
ever growing stronger. There are those 
who say that there is no Canadian liter- 
ature, but have not many of Sir Gil- 
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bert Parker’s novels been distinctively 
Canadian and yet as wide in their gen- 
eral appeal in Britain and the United 
States as the works of leading authors 
of those countries? 

Sir Gilbert’s latest novel, although 
for the most part having its setting in 
England, has for its strong background 
the South African War and the events 
leading up to it. 

Karly in the tale the Jameson Raid, 
in its effect upon Britain’s position in 
South Africa and security in Europe, 
figures strongly in determining the ac- 
tions of the leading characters. The out- 
standing personalities are Rudyard 
Byng, who has amassed millions on 
the Rand, a character somewhat sug- 
gestive of Cecil Rhodes; Jasmine Gren- 
fell, prodigiously clever and attractive, 
but so self-centred that her better self is 
sacrificed to her desire for that power 
which only wealth can bring, and Ian 
Stafford, represented as the man who 
achieved by diplomacy the neutrality of 
the European powers, leaving Britain 
free to enter the fight with the Boers 
without danger of attack at home. Staf- 
ford is the accepted lover of Jasmine, 
but when the powerful young South 
African millionaire Byng appears as a 
suitor, the possibilities that his wealth 
opens for the realization of her ambi- 
tions, cause her to throw over Stafford 
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and marry Byng. But her love for 
Stafford does not die, and much of the 
interest of the tale attaches to the sub- 
sequent relationship of these two. 

An insidious villian is Adrian Fel- 
lowes, Byng’s private secretary, who, 
through flirtation with Byng’s wife, ob- 
tains information of value to the Boers, 
passing it on to Oom Paul in complic- 
ity with Byng’s valet, Krool, half-Boer, 
half-Hottentot. 

The war acts as the solvent of the dif- 
ficulties into which the principals have 
become involved. Byng and Stafford 
enlist and Jasmine, parted from her 
husband, goes to the front as a nurse. 
They meet im one of the hospitals, and 
reconciliation ensues. Stafford meets a 
heroic end. 


BRIEF SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR'S CAREER 


Horatio Gilbert Parker was born in 
Camden, in Addington County, On- 
tario, in 1859. Following his public 
and high school course he obtained a 
certificate at the Ottawa Normal School 
and taught school at Frankfort and at 
Seaforth. In 1882 he was ordained a 
deacon by Archbishop Lewis. In 1883 
he matriculated at Trinity University, 
and after two years attending divinity 
lectures and giving lectures in elocu- 
tion there, he became curate at Trenton 
with the late Canon Bleasdell. About 
this time he began contributing to the 
press, and a collection of ballads and 

oems was published under the title “A 
uover’s Diary.” Richard A. Stoddard 
in a review of this book, says that one 
must go to the Elizabethan lyrists to 
find poems so full of luscious life. 


In 1886 Parker went to Australia, 
entering the journalistic field there. He 
turned playwright, his adaptation of 
Goethe’s Faust, having an unprecedent- 
ed run at a local theatre. Another play 
written about that time was ‘The aed 
detta,” also a book entitled ‘‘Around 
the Compass in Austrlia,” 

Then he went to England, devoting 
his whole attention to his literary car- 
eer. “The Wedding Day” was produc- 
ed in a London theatre, and in 1892, 
with “Pierre and His People,” he earn- 
er the title of the literary discoverer of 
the Canadian Northwest. That book 
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was followed by a sequel entitled “An 
Adventure in the North.” Then in 
1895 came “The Seats of the Mighty.” 
This was the first of his novels to be 
yg in Canada, being brought out 
y the Copp, Clark Co., who have ever 
since been his Canadian publishers. 





Sir Gilbert's 


favorite recreation is riding. 


Many people consider this the finest of 
his books, but of them all, “When Val- 
mond Came to Pontiac” is the one for 
which Sir Gilbert, in a preface to that 
book, has said he cares the most, adding 
that this was perhaps because it had 
demanded so much of him. The manu- 
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script of that book was completed within 
four weeks after he started it. He wrote 
night and day and often upon going to 
bed and being unable to sleep, he would 
get up at two or three o’clock and write 
till breakfast time. The novel possess- 
ed him, and he has given expression to 
the opinion that every book which has 
taken hold of the public has represented 
a kind of self-hypnotism on the part 
of the writer. 
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In 1895, the author was married to 
Amy, daughter of the late A. A. Van 
Tine, of New York. A knight and a 
Member of Parliament, Sir Gilbert has 
had a brilliant career, in addition to the 
tremendous manner in which he has 
succeeded as a novelist. He lives the 
strenuous live, giving half his days to 
Parliament and half to his writing. He 
is ardent in golf, in riding and in row- 
ing. 


The Best Selling Books 


Canadian Summary 


(As compiled by Bookseller and Stationer,) 
Covering the Month of April. 


1 The Judgment House (Sir Gilbert Parker)..118 
2 The Amateur Gentleman (Jeffery Farnol). 101 
3 Heart of the Hills (John Fox, Jr.) ...... G2 
4 The Happy Warrior (A. 8S. M. Hutchinson). 42 
5 Stella Maris (William J. Locke) .......... 34 
Knave of Diamonds (Ethel M. Dell) .... 34 

6 The Mating of Lydia (Mrs. Humphrey 
MPOEE. schascan Serta can iiial cog brevets oath 31 
Corporal Cameron (Ralph Connor) ....... 31 


Best Sellers in Britain 
(As compiled by W. H. Smith & Son.) 
Covering the Month of March. 
1 The Mating of Lydia (Mrs. Humphrey Ward.) 
2 The Amateur Genleman. (Jeffery Farnol.) 
3 Trent’s Last Case. (BE, C. Bentley.) 
4 The Weaker Vessels. (EH. F. Benson.) 
5 The Knave of Diamonds. (E. M. Dell.) 
6 The Love Pirate. (C. N. & A. M. Williamson.) 


Best Sellers in United States 


(As compiled for Baker and Taylor’s Bulletin.) 


Covering the Month of April. 


1 The Amateur Gentleman. (Jeffery Farnol.) 


to 


The Judgment House. (Sir Gilbert Parker.) 


3 Heart of the Hills. (John Fox, Jr.) 


4 The Mischief-Maker. (E. Phillips Oppenheim.) 


or 


The Mating of Lydia. (Mrs. Humphrey Ward.) 


Stella Maris. (William J. Locke.) 
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Between T'wo Thieves 
Historical Note 


At the period of the events related in chapter XXVII 
(1848), Louis Philippe, son of the Duc d’Orleans, who became 
King of France in 1830, was still on the throne. .On Feb. 22nd, 
1848, insurrectionary movements occurred in the streets of Paris, 
the excitement being skilfully fostered and kept up by several 
insurrectionist leaders. 

All at once, opposite the Foreign Office, about nine 
o'clock in the evening, the soldiers, who all day had re- 
mained motionless and patient, thought they were attack- 
ed, and fired in their turn. The greatest disorder broke 
out in the whole neighborhood, eventually the insurrection- 
ists gained the upper hand, and this resulted two days later in 
the abdication of the King, who fled with his queen to the Nor- 
mandy coast, and there found an opportunity of escaping to New- 
haven, England, in a British steamboat, under the name of Mr. 
Thos. Smith. .He died at Claremont, 26th August, 1850. 

Prince Louis Napoleon, whose full name was Charles Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, afterwards called Napoleon III, Emperor 
of the French, was the third son of Louis Bonaparte, brother of 
eo Emperor, and was born at the Turleries, py 20th April, 
1808. 

In 1837 he made an attempt at a coup d’etat at Strasbourg, 
was taken prisoner, conveyed to Paris, and the government of 
Louis Philippe shipped him off to America. 

He soon returned to England, and in 1840 made another 
abortive attempt on the throne of France at Boulogne. He was 
again taken prisoner, brought to trial and condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment in the fortress of Ham. After an imprisonment 
of more than five years he escaped to England. 

The revolution of February, 1848, caused him to hurry back 
to France, and he was elected deputy for Paris, and three other 
departments. He took his seat in the Constitutional Assembly, 
13th June, 1848. A stormy debate followed, and on the 15th he 
resigned his seat and returned to England. 

Recalled to France in the following September, he was elected 
President by an wmmense majority, and on Dec. 20th took the 
oath of allegiance to the republic. His famous coup d’etat was 
made on Dec. 2nd, 1857, and he assumed the title of Emperor 
exactly one year after the coup d'etat, in accordance, as it appeared, 
with the wish of the people. 

In 1853 the Emperor married Eugénie Marie, Countess of 
Montijo, who is still hving. 

All the above events are referred to in the course of our story. 
The details and setting do not always correspond with the facts 
as above set out, but it should be remembered that the tale does 
not pretend to be an historical or biographical book of reference, 
bué a relation of events based on facts. 











Between Two Thieves 
By Richard Dehan 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS: 


In the first chapter we catch a passing glimpse of Hector Dunoisse, the hero of the 
story, aged, paralytic and near to death, honored and respected by Kings and Emperors for 
his great life work for the relief of the wounded in war. Time is then set back seventy 
years, and we find him in about the year 1840, a boy at the Military School in Paris, fighting 
a duel with a comrade, de Moulny, who is wounded owing to Hector’s accidentally falling. 

Hector’s mother was the daughter of the Hereditary Prince of Widinitz, a Bavarian 
Principality, and had entered a convent as Sister Therese de St. Francois, which she left 
to marry Marshal Dunoisse, Hector’s father, formerly one of Napoleon’s generals. Her 
fortune of over a million francs previously dedicated to the convent was afterwards reclaimed 
by her husband and paid to him on condition that his wife should re-enter the sisterhood, 
which she did when Hector was eight years of age. It was the relation by de Moulny of this 
story of which Hector was ignorant, that led to the duel. 

A reconciliation takes place. Hector takes an oath never to touch a penny of the money 
thus infamously acquired, while de Moulny in return swears to be his friend till death. 
Shortly afterwards they are estranged by the circulation of a false report that Hector’s fall 
was intentional and that he had wounded de Moulny by a trick. His vow places him in sore 
financial straits, but he makes rapid progress in his profession and becomes adjutant of his 








regiment. 


Ada Merling, the heroine of the story of whom Florence Nightingale is the prototype, 
has met Hector and admires his self-denial in refusing to touch his mother’s fortune. 
The present chapter continues the account of an incident which led directly to the 


overthrow of the Orleans dynasty in 1848. 


The streets of Faris were filled with a mob 


clamoring for a change of government. Dunoisse was in command of the troops guarding 
the Foreign Office. Seated on horseback he caught sight behind him of de Moulny with 
Madame de Roux his colonel’s wife. Suddenly from their direction a pistol shot rang out 
and a voice cried “Fire,” whereupon Dunoisse’s troopers, thinking the command came from 
him, fired into the crowd, killing and wounding many persons. 


XXVIT 


You could not see the soldier’s faces, 
the smoke of that deadly volley had roll- 
ed back and hung low, topping the liv- 
ing wall of steel and flesh. But as it 
lifted, and they saw, by the light of the 
lamps in the courtyard behind them, 
the bloody heaps of dead and wounded 
men and women, mingled with chil- 
dren not a few, that made a shambles 
of the thoroughfare, upon whose gory 
stones the drum lay flattened, a hollow 
groan burst from the wavering ranks, 
and oaths and threats were uttered. 

Confusion reigned in the Hotel, a 
Babel of voices clamoured in the court- 
vard that was seething with excited hu- 
manity and littered with broken glass 
and bits of plaster knocked from the 
walls by ricochetting bullets. As Du- 
noisse returned on foot, leading his 
limping, bleeding mare through the 
dead and dying, de Roux, Colonel com- 
manding the 999th, a plethoric, pursy 
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bon-vivant, who had been dining with 
the unpopular Minister in his private 
cabinet that looked upon the gardens, 
and had been snatched from the enjoy- 
ment of an entrée of canard a la Rouen- 
naise by the crash of the discharge, 
burst out of the Hotel, thrust his way 
through the huddled ranks, bore down 
on the supposed culprit, gesticulating 
and raving: 

“Death and Damnation! Hell and 
furies |! 7 

“Madman!” he spluttered out; 
“what crazy impulse induced you to give 
the word to fire? . . Insensate homi- 
cide!—do you know what you have 
done? ‘Take his parole, Lieutenant 
Mangin. Not a word, sir! You shall 
reply to the interrogations of a military 
tribunal, as to this evening’s bloody 
work !”’ 

Dunoisse, forbidden to explain or ex- 
onerate himself, saluted the blotchy, 
wild-eyed Colonel, and gave up his 
sword to his junior. You saw him ap- 
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parently calm, if livid under his Red 
Indian’s skin, and bleeding from a bul- 
let-graze that burned upon his cheek 
like red-hot iron. The leather peak 
of his red shako had been partly shot 
away, the skirt of the tight-waisted 
gray-blue field-frock had a bullet-rent 
in it. His throat seemed as though 
compressed by the iron collar of the 
garotte, his heart beat as though it 
must burst from the breast that caged 
it. But his head was held stiff and high 
and his black eyes never blinked or 
shifted, though his lips, under the little 
black moustache with the curved and 
pointed ends, made a thin white line 
against the deep sienna-red of his rich- 
ly-tinted skin. 

“Sacred thunder! .... Return to 
your quarters, sir!”’ 

De Roux, becoming alive to the nap- 
kin, plucked it from his bemedalled 
bosom and, realizing the fact of the 
fork, whipped it smartly behind his 
back. Dunoisse saluted stiffly, gave up 
his bleeding charger to his orderly, sal- 
uted again, wheeled, and deliberately 
stepped out of the radius of the Hotel 
gas-lamps, flaring still, though their 
massive globes had been broken by ri- 
eochetting bullets, into the dense gray 
fog that veiled the boulevard, where 
dimly-seen figures moved, groping am- 
ong the dead, in seach of the living. . 

“The Monarchy will pay dearly for 
this act of criminsl follv! ... How 
came he to give the order?” de Roux de- 
manded. 


And the subaltern officer, whose 
glance hal followed the retreating fig- 
ure of Dunoisse, withdrew it to reply: 

“My Colonel, he gave no order. A 
pistol-shot came from behind us—a 
voice that was a stranger’s cried ‘Fire!’ 
The discharge followed instantly, and 
the people fled, leaving their dead be- 
hind them.” 

“Why did he not defend himself?” 
de Roux muttered, glancing over his 
shouder at the huge broken-windowed 
facade of the Hotel rising beyond the 
imposing carriage-entrance, the enclos- 
ing wall and the gateway and the tall 
spear-headed railings that backed the 





huddled figures and lowering, sullen 
faces of the unlucky half-battalion. 

“Because, my Colonel, you had or- 
dered him to be silent, and to return 
to his quarters. They are in the Rue 
de la Chaussée d’Antin. And he has 
gone to them by that route.” 


The Lieutenant’s sword pointed the 
direction in which the slim, upright, 
soldierly figure had vanished. The Col- 
onel growled: 

“Why should he choose that route? 

9) 


And the Lieutenant thought, but did 
not answer: 

“Possibly because he hopes to meet 
Death upon the way! .. .” 

Colonel de Roux, with clank of trail- 
ing scabbard and jingle of gilt spurs, 
stormed up the double line of abashed 
and drooping red képis. Interrogated, 
Monsieur the Captain in command of 
the company posted at the eastern angle 
of the courtyard enclosure, gave in sub- 
stance the information already supplied. 


“A pistol-shot came from behind us 
—a stranger’s voice gave the order 
‘Fire!l’—the discharge followed....... 
One would have said it was an arranged 
thing. One would————” 

“Chut!” 


De Roux glanced over his golden- 
crusted shoulder at the facade of broken 
windows and chipped stone ornaments. 
The Captain, the same lively de Ker- 
ouatte who had paid Dunoisse that an- 
cient, moss-grown debt of three thou- 
sand franes upon the steps of Roths- 
child’s, continued, as though the note 
of warning had not reached his ear: 

“Madame de Roux would be able to 
corroborate. I saw Madame—previous- 
ly to the deplorable accident—in the 
Hotel vestibule, conversing with an offi- 
cial in diplomatic uniform. She——” 

“You are mistaken, sir!’’ said the Col- 
onel, purple where he had been crim- 
son, mulberry-black where he had been 
purple, and screwing with a rasping 
sound at his bristling moustache: “Ma- 
dame de Roux is on a visit to some 
young relatives at Bagneres. This per- 
turbed and disaffected capital is no 
place for a soul so sensitive, a nature 
so impressionable as Madame’s. I have 
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begged her to remain absent until these 
disturbances are calmed.” 

“A hundred thousand pardons! My 
Colonel, how idiotic of me not to have 
remembered that I had the honor 


of meeting Madame de Roux 
upon the Public Promenade at 
Bagneres only yesterday....... I ven- 


tured to accost Madame, and asked her 
whether I could have the honor to con- 
vey any message to you? Madame said 
‘None,’ but added that she felt delicious- 
ly well. And to judge by appearances, 
there is no doubt but that the air of 
Bagneres agrees with her to a marvel!” 


De Kerouatte reeled off this unblush- 
ing fabrication with an air of innocence 
ineffably insulting, inconceivably 
fraught with offence. De Roux could 
grow no blacker—against the congested 
duskiness of his face, his little red wild- 
boar’s eyes showed pale pink and he 
clanked and jingled back into the 
Motel. 


The Colonel’s gilt spurs had not long 
jingled over the tessellated pavement of 
the vestibule, before, from one of the 
smaller, private waiting-rooms, the fig- 
ure of a lady emerged. She _ beck- 


oned with a little hand, that had 
great blazing rubies on _ its slen- 
der finger and_ childlike wrist; 
and from a corner of the wide 


courtyard, crashing over the broken 
glass and shattered fragments of the 
carved stone wreaths that garlanded 
the high windows, came a little, dark 
brougham lined with gray velvet, a ve- 
hicle of the unpretending kind in which 
ladies who gambled on the Bourse were 
wont to drive to their stock-brokers, or 
in which ladies who gambled with their 
reputations were accustomed to be con- 
veyed elsewhere............. 

A nondescript official, neither lackey 
nor porter, still mottled and streaky 
in complexion from the recent alarm 
of the fusilade, emerged from some un- 
lighted corner of the tall portico into the 
flaring yellow gaslight, followed the 
ladv of the ermine mantle down the 
wide steps and with a zealous clumsiness 
suggestive of the Police, pushed forward 
to open the carriage door. Recoiling 
from his assiduous civility with pal- 
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pable uneasiness, the lady shook her 
veiled head. The intruder persisted, 

revailed; and in that instant found 
himeelf thrust aside by the vigorous arm 
and powerful shoulder of a tall, aT 
built young man in the chocolate, gold- 
buttoned, semi-military undress frock 
that distinguishes secretaries and at- 
tachés of the Ministry. 

“You presume, my friend!” said a 
voice the lady knew; and as she rustled 
to her seat, and settled there with nest- 
ling, bird-like movements, a _ light 
brown, carefully curled head bent to- 
wards her. The scent of cigars and the 
fashionable red jasmine came to her 
with the entreaty: 

“There may be peril for you in these 
re ‘ill you not let me 
accompany you home?” 

“In that coat......... Not for the 
world!” said a soft voice through the in- 
tervening veil, and the warm perfumed 
darkness of the little brougham. “You 
would expose me to the very peril you 
are anxious to avert.” 

“True!” he said, repentant. “I was 
a fool not to remember! Grant but a 
moment and the coat is changed!” 


“Tt would grant more than a mo- 
ment,” she answered in a voice of 
strange, ineffable cadences, ‘“‘to the 
wearer, were the coat of the right col- 
or!” <A little trill of laughter, ending 
the sentence, robbed it of weight, while 
adding subtlety. But its meaning went 
to the quick. De Moulny sighed out 
into the fragrant darkness: 


“Oh—Henriette! Henriette!” 


She continued as though she had not 
heard: 


‘And I hope to see you wearing it— 
a little later on. Good-night, my friend. 
Do not be anxious for my safety. My 
coachman will be cautious. All will be 
well!” She added: “You see I am 
i prudent, rather late in the 
day.” 

He said, and his tone grated: 

“They ‘will mark the day in the cal- 
endar with red.” 

A sob set the warm sweet air within 
the enchanted brougham vibrating. 


“You are too cruel. I have been 
guilty of an act of unpardonable folly. 
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But who would have dreamed of so 
terrible a result?” 

“Anyone,” he answered her in a bit- 
ter undertone, “who has ever set a kin- 
dled match to gunpowder or poured al- 
cohol upon a blazing fire!” 

The light from the carriage-lamps 
showed his white face plainly. His hard 
blue eyes frightened her—his forehead 
seemed that of a judge. She shivered, 
and her whisper was as piercing as a 
scream : 

“Or dared a woman to commit an 
act of rashness. Do not you in your 
heart condemn me as a murderess? 
Your tongue may deny it, but your 
eyes have told me that instead of roll- 
ing in a carriage over those bloodstain- 
ed stones beyond these gates, I should 
crawl over them upon my hands and 
knees. Is it not so, Alain?” 

Between the thick frosted flowers of 
her veil, her brilliant glance penetrated 
him. A cold little creeping shudder 
stiffened the hair upon his scalp and 
trickled down between his broad shoul- 
ders like melted snow Her breath 
came to him as a breeze that has passed 
over a field of flowering clover. Her lips, 
as they uttered his name, stung him to 
the anguish longing for their kiss. 

“T have not condemned you!” he 
muttered. ‘Do not be unjust to me!” 

She breathed in a whisper that touch- 
ed his forehead like a caress: 

“lad you reproached me, you would 
have been in the right. Well, dare me 
again !—to denounce the person guilty 
of this massacre....... I am quite ca- 
pable of doing it, I give you my word! 
ieee Perhaps they would send me to 
a rey Who knows?” 

A nervous titter escaped her. She 
bent her head, trying to stifle it, but it 
would have its way. She caught the 
lace of her veil in her little white teeth 
and nipped it. De Moulny saw the 
creamy rounded throat that was clasped 
by a chain of diamonds, swell within 
the ermine collar. He knew, as he in- 
haled the seductive fragrance that em- 
anated from her, the exquisite allure of 
whiteness against white. Visions so 
poignant were evoked, that he remained 
spellbound, leaning to her, drinking her 
in. She continued, and now with real 
agitation : 
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“T shall see them in my dreams, those 
dead men in blouses—if ever I sleep 
again!..... Ah, bah! Horrible!..... 
Please tell the coachman home. Rue de 
Sévres.” She added before he with- 
drew his head to obey her: “Unless I 
take the Prefecture of Police upon my 
eee 

He retorted with violence: 

“Be silent! You shall not torture me = 
as you are doing!” 

“Then,” she said, with another hy- 
sterical stifled titter, “pray tell the 
coachman to take me home.” 

He told the man, who leaned a hag- 
gard face from the box to listen; and 
added a warning to drive through the 
most unfrequented streets and to be 
careful of Madame. To Madame he 
said, hovering over her for another fas- 
cinated instant before he shut the car- 
riage door upon the warm seductive 
sweetness: 

“Remember, you are not to be held 
accountable for a moment of madness. 
You never meant to pull the trigger. I 
swear that you did not!” 

He drew back his head and shut the 
door. The window was down, and he 
looked in over it to say again: ‘“Re- 
member!” <A whisper caught his ear: 

“The pistol..... Where is it?” 

He touched himself significantly up- 
on the breast. 

“T have it here. I shall keep it! You 
are not to be trusted with such danger- 
ous things, impulsive and excitable as 
you are.” 

“Dear friend, such weapons are to be 
bought where one will, and those who 
sell them do not inquire into the tem- 
perament of the buyer. Tell me some- 
thing, Alain!..... 

He said in a passionate undertone: 

“T love you to madness!...... Henri- 


Boss not that now, dear friend, I beg 
ou 9 
“Henriette, I implore 
A small warm velvet hand alighted 
on de Moulny’s mouth. He kissed it 
devouringly. It was drawn away, and 
next instant the sweet, sighing voice 
launched a poisoned dart that pierced 
him to the marrow: 
“Tell me, Alain! If I pulled the 
trigger of the pistol in a moment of 


of 


ou 9? 
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madness, were you quite sane when you 
cried out ‘Fire!’?” 

She pulled up the window as de 
Moulny, with a deathly face, fell back 
from it. The coachman, taking the 
sound as a signal, whipped up the eager 
horse. The little aot rolled 
through the tall gateway into the frosty 
fog that hung down like a gray curtain 
over the bloody pavement, and was 
swallowed up in the mad whirlpool of 
Insurrection, to be cast up again on the 
— of the Second Republic of 
‘rance. 


Follow, not the furtive little brough- 
am, but Dunoisse, rejected of Death, 
perhaps because he courted the grim 
mower..... Follow him through the 
populous fog to the corner of the Rue 
Lafitte, where the scattered units of the 
shattered column of bloused men and 
wild-eyed women had assembled in 
front of the Café Tortoni, occupying 
the angle between this street and the 
boulevard, 

A bearded man, the same who had 
carried the Red Flag, was addressing 
the people from the steps of the Café. 
Dunoisse, like a striving swimmer, 
battled in the muddy waves of that same 
sea, in the endeavor to reach the steps 
where raved the orator. But when 
at last he gained the steps, and 
the mingling glare and flare of the 
oil-lamps and the gas showed up the 
loathed gray-blue and red of the Line 
the cry that went up from all 
those hot and steaming throats was as 
the how] of ravening wolves: 

“Murderer! Accursed! Back to your 
corps! Down with the Ministry! Down 
with the Line!”..... 

A hundred hands, some of them 
stained with red, thrust out to seize Du- 
noisse and tear and rend him. A hun- 
dred voices demanded his blood in ex- 
piation, his life for all those lives spill- 
ed on the paving-stones of the Boule- 


“Take it 1f you will!” cried Dunoisse 
at the fullest pitch of his clear hard 
ringing voice, “but let me speak!” 


“What is it to me what you do?” 
“Death comes to all sooner 
But upon the honor of a 


he cried. 
or later. 
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gentleman! on the parole of an officer! 


—I gave no order to fire. The shot 
came from behind! The voice that 
eried ‘Fire!’ was not mine. I swear it 


upon the faith of a Catholic!” 

This was not a popular asseveration. 
The voice of the speaker was drowned in 
execrations: 

“Ah, malefactor! Assassin! Down 
with him! Down with the priests! 
Death to the Army! Long live Re- 
form !” 


A man with a musket leaped 
on the steps, and levelled the 
loaded weapon; the unfortunate 


young officer looked at him with a 
smile. Death would have been so 
simple a way out of the cul-de-sac in 
which Dunoisse now found himself. For 
if the People would not believe, neither 
would the Army. He was, thanks to 
this cruel freak of Fate, a broken, ruin- 
ed man. Perhaps his face conveyed his 
horrible despair, for the fury of the 
crowd abated; they ceased to threaten, 
but they would not listen; they turned 
sullenly away. And the bearded man 
who had carried the Red Flag, tapped 
him on the epaulet, made a significant 
gesture, and said contemptuously : 

“Be off with you!” 

Dunoisse, abandoned even by Death, 
looked at the speaker blankly. He was 
burnt out; the taste of ashes was bitter 
in his mouth. 

He knew that this meant black ruin 
if the Monarchy stood, and ruin blacker 
still if Red Revolution swept the Mon- 
archy into the gutter. Whose was the 
hand that had been guilty of the fatal 
pistol-shot? 

He knew, or thought he knew—for 
the voice that had cried out “Fire!” had 
been undoubtedly de Moulny’s. And 
the anguish he tasted was of the poig- 
nant, exquisite quality that we may 
only know when the hand that has stab- 
bed us under cover of the dark has been 
proved to be that of a friend. 


XXIX. 


The people collected their dead and 
their wounded, and commandeered 
waggons, and loaded them with the pale 
harvest reaped from the bloody paving- 
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stones before the great gateway and the 
tall gilded railings and the chipped 
facade with the shattered windows, be- 
hind which the unpopular driver of the 
Coach of the Crown sat gripping the 
broken reins of State. 


The noise of firing, and of furious 
cries, with the clanging of church-bells, 
sounding the tocsin atthe bidding of 
Revolutionary hands, reached the ears 
of Pale Louis Philippe at the Tuileries, 
and must have shrieked in them that all 
was over | 

For all was over even before the Place 
du Palais Royal was filled by thousands 
of armed insurgents; before the Palais 
was stormed and gutted; before the 
Fifth Legion of the National Guard 
marched upon the Tuileries; followed 
by the First, Second, Third, Fourth, 
Sixth, and Tenth: before the Deed of 
Abdication was signed and the Royal 
dwelling emptied of its garrison. 

With the aid of the English Admir- 
alty, and the British Consul at Havre, 
Mr. Thomas Smith, his lady and their 
grandchildren, obtained berths on the 
Express packet-boat, and the voyage to 
Newhaven was accomplished without 
disaster. Claremont received the Royal 
refugees; the Tory organs of the Eng- 
lish Press were distinctly sympathetic; 
even the ultra-Whig prints, amidst stir- 
ring descriptions of barricade-fighting 
and the carnage on the Boulevard des 
Capucines, refrained from the dubious 
sport of mud-throwing at the monarch 
all shaven and shorn. 


The popular Reviews devoted some 
pages to the favorable comparison of 
peaceable, contented, happy England 
(then pinched and gaunt with recent 
famine, breaking out in angry spots 
with Chartist riots)—with feverish, 
frantic, furious France. 


You are to imagine, amidst what 
burning of powder and_ enthusiasm, 
what singing of the Marseillaise and the 
Chant des Girondins by the multitudes 
of patriots in the streets, as by  red- 
capped prime donne at the Opera, was 
carried out the refurbishing and gild- 
ing of those three ancient Jagannaths, 
baptised so long ago in human blood 
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by the divine names of Liberty, Equal- 
ity, and Fraternity. 

And you are to suppose yourself wit- 
ness—many similar scenes being en- 
acted elsewhere—of the White Flag of 
Orleans being hauled down from above 
the gilded bronze gates and the great 
central Pavilion of the Palace of the 
Tuileries, and the Tricolor breaking out 
in its place. , 

Conceive, this being accomplished 
with bloodshed, and sweai, and frezy; 
France neighing for a new paramour, 
even as the perfumed and adorned har- 
lot of Holy Writ. He came, as for her 
bitter scourging it was written he should 
come. From what depths he 
rose up, with his dull, inscrutable eyes, 
his manner silky, ingratiating, suave 
as that of the Swiss-Its ilian manager of 
a restaurant grill-room; his consum- 
mate insincerity, his hidden aims and 
secret ambitions; and his horribly-evi- 
dent, humiliating galling impecunios- 
ity, it is for a great writer and satirist 
to tell in days to be. 

All the blood shed in that accursed 
December of the Coup d’Etat of 1851 
flowed quickly away down the Paris 
gutters; it has vanished from the pave- 
ments of the Rue Montmartre, and 
from the flagstones of the courtyard of 
the Prefecture; was drunk by the thirs- 
ty gravel of the Champ de Mars, where 
battues of human beings were carried 
out, but it has left its indelible stain 
behind. 

Scrape me a pinch of dust from those 
dark, accusing, ominous patches; and 
pound therewith a fragment of the 
mouldering skull of a British soldier 
(of all those hundreds that lie buried 
in the pest-pits of Varna, and in those 
deep trenches beside the lake of Devina, 
one can well be spared). Compound 
from the soil of Crim Tartary (enrich- 
ed so well with French and English 
blood) a jet-black pigment. Dilute 
with water from the River Alma. And 


then, with ink so made, write down the 
name of Charles Louis-Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the Prince of Pretenders, who be- 
came by fraud and craft and treachery 
and murder, Emperor of France. 
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Dunoisse had anticipated as the re- 


sult of that fatal volley a Court-Martial 
Inquiry under auspices Monarchical or 
Republican—and in the absence of in- 
disputable evidence that the word of 
command to fire had not been given by 
the officer accused, a sentence of dismis- 
sal of that unlucky functionary from 
the Army. 

The sword did not fall. The Assist- 
ant-Adjutant remained suspended from 
his duties, and in confinement at his 
quarters in the Rue de la Chaussee d’- 
Antin, exactly five days; during which 
Paris seethed like a boiling pot. Various 
documents, clumsily printed 1n smeary 
ink upon paper of official buff, reached 
Dunoisse during this period of deten- 
tion; and whereas Number One was 
headed by the arms of the Reigning 
House of Bourbon, Number Two dis- 
played a significant blotch of sable 
printing-ink in lieu of that ornate de- 
vice; with “REPUBLIC OF FRANCE” 
stamped in bold Roman capitals across 
the upper margin. 

Monsieur the Marshall, despite his 
increasing infirmities, enlivened his 
son’s captivity with occasional visits. 
The smell of blood and gunpowder, the 
thunder of cannon and the summons of 
the trumpet, had made the old war- 
horse prick up his ears, neigh and 
prance about in his cosy paddock. He 
pooh-poohed the notion of a Court- 
Martial. Absorbing immense pinches 
of snuff, he argued—and not without 
point—that a Republican Government 
could hardly visit with the scourges of 
condign displeasure an act that had ma- 
terially hastened the downfall of the 
Monarchy. 

“You will see! It is as I say! 
This arrest is a mere piece of 
official humbug. No doubt it was bet- 
ter for your own sake that you should 
not be seen in the streets for a day or 
so, one can conceive that!—these ultra- 
Reds have good memories and_ long 
knives, sacred name of a pig!” 

The old man trumpeted in his vellow 
silk handkerchief, hobbling about the 
room in tremendous excitement, swing- 
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ing the ample skirts and heavy tassels 
of his Indian silk dressing-gown, twirl- 
ing his gold-headed Malacca cane to the 
detriment of the inlaid furniture and 
the cabinets loaded with the chinaware 
and porcelain that had belonged to the 
lost Marie-Bathilde. . . . 

“You gave the word to fire—why 
trouble to deny it? Upon my part, I 
defend the act!—I applaud it!—TI ad- 
mire! It was the idea of an Imperial- 
ist—a move of strategical genius— 
fraught at a moment like this with pro- 
found political significance. Sapristi/ 
—we shall have an Emperor crowned 
and reigning at the Tuileries, and you, 
with the Cross and a Staff appointment 
—you will learn what it means to have 
served a Bonaparte. Ha! hah, ha!” 

“Sir,” said his son, who had been 
looking out of the window during this 
tirade, and who now turned a sharp set 
face upon the father’s gross, inflamed, 
triumphant visage: “you mistake. 

T am not capable of committing mur- ° 
der for the furtherence of political ends 
or private ambitions. For this act that 
commands your admiration I am not 
responsible. I declare my innocence 
before Heaven! and shall to my latest 
breath, before the tribunals of men.” 


“Ta, ta, ta! Blague! rhodomontade! 
pure bosh and nonsense!”’ The Marsh- 
al took an immense double pinch of 
snuff. “Be as innocent as you please 
before Heaven, but if you value the es- 
teem of men who are men— ’Credieu/— 
and not priests and milksops, you will 
do well to appear what you call guilty. 
At this moment such a chance is yours 
as falls to not one man in a hundred 
thousand—as fell to me but once in my 
life. Make the most of it! You will 
if you are not absolutely a fool!” 

And Monsieur the Marshal hobbled 
to the door, but came back to say: 

“You appear not to have heard that 
His Hereditary Highness of Widinitz 
is dead. There can be no obligation 
upon you to refrain from appearing at 
ordinary social functions, but I pre- 
sume you will accord to your grand- 
father’s memory the customary tokens 
of respect? A band of crape upon the 
sleeve—a knot of crape upon the sword- 
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ity, 
pre- 


hilt will not compromise your di 
or endanger your independence, 
sume?” 


“T presume not, sir!” 
with an unmoved face. 


And the Marshal departed, spilling 
enough snuff upon the carpet to have 
made an old woman happy for a day 

Later, an orderly from Head- 
quarters in the Rue de |’ Assyrie, 
brought from the younger Dunoisse’s 
Chief—a purple-haired, fiery-faced per- 
sonage, with whom the reader has al- 
ready rubbed shoulders—the intimation 
that, pending official inquiry into a 
certain regrettable event, not more 
broadly particularized in words, the 
Assistant Adjutant of the 999th of the 
Line would be expected to return to his 
duties forthwith. 


And within an hour of the receipt of 
this notification Dunoisse was the reci- 
pient of a little, lilac-tinted note, regret- 
ting in graceful terms that the writer 
had most unhappily been absent from 
home when M. Dunoisse had called; in- 
viting him to a reception, to be held up- 
on the following evening at the Rue de 
Sevres, Number Sixteen. . 

That delicately-hued, subtly-perfum- 
ed little billet, penned in thick, brilliant 
violet ink in a small, clear, elegantly- 
characteristic handwriting, signed 
“Henriette de Roux.” ... 

Ah! surely there was something 
about it that made Hector, in tne very 
act of tossing it into the fire, pause and 
inhale its perfume yet again, and slip 
it between the pages of a blue-covered 
Manual of Cavalry Tactics that lay in 
a litter of gloves, studs, collars, and 
razors, small change and handkerchiefs, 
cigars and toothpicks, upon the Empire 
dressing-table, whose mirror had fram- 
ed the wild, dark, brilliant beauty of 
the Princess Marie-Bathilde. 

The features it gave back now, clear, 
salient, striking, vigorous in outline as 
those representing the young Bacchus 
upon a coin of old Etruria, were very 
like the mother’s. And their beauty, 
evoking the careless, admiring comment 
of a coquette, had stained the pavement 
before the Hotel of the Ministry of For- 


said Hector 
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eign Affairs with blood that was to 
darken it for many a day to come. 


The invitation, coming from such a 
source, could not be declined—must be 
regarded as an order. Dunoisse wrote 
a line of acceptance, despatched it by 
his soldier-valet,—and went out. 

The streets of Paris still ran thick 
with the human flood that ebbed and 
flowed, surged and swirled, roaring as 
it went with a voice like the voice of the 
sea. . . . Bands of military students 
and Gardes Mobiles patrolled the up- 
heaved streets—National Guards fra- 
ternised with the people, while squad- 
rons of mounted chasseurs and detach- 
ments of Municipal Guards patrolled 
the thoroughfares, and Commissaries of 
Police bore down on stationary groups 
and coagulated masses of the vast 
crowd, crying: 


“Circulate! In the Name Of The Re- 
public !’’—with little more success than 
when they had adjured it in the name 
of fallen Majesty and impotent Law, to 


roll upon its way. 


Dunoisse went to the Barracks in the 
Rue de |’Assyrie, and later to the Club 
of the Line, prepared for a chilly, even 
hostile reception. He met with elabor- 
ate cordiality from his equals, condes- 
ceusion as elaborate on the part of his 
superiors. 

The Dissolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies, the abolition of the Chamber 
of Peers, was in every mouth; the poli- 
tical convictions and personal qualifi- 
cations of the members constituting the 
New Provisional Administration were 
discussed with heat and eagerness: the 
sporting odds given and taken upon 
and against the chances of the exiled 
Claimant to the Imperial Throne being 
permitted to return to France and can- 
vass for election. Some said: “It will 
never be permitted,” and others: “He 
has already been communicated with,” 
and others even more positive announc- 
ed: “He is now upon his way!” 

But not a single reference was made 
to the affair of the fusilade at the for- 
eign Ministry, though a chance hint, 
dropped amidst the Babel, gave Dun- 
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oisse to understand that the Conserva- 
tive-Republican and Democratic news- 
papers had not been so merciful. 

Lives there the man who could have 
refrained, under the circumstances, 
from hunting through the files of the 
past week? It was a leading article in 
the Avenement that first caught the 
young man’s eye, and what a whip of 
scorpions the anonymous writer wield- 
ed! What terrible parallels were drawn, 
what crushing epithets hurled at the 
unlucky head of the victim. 

And as though in mockery, yet another 
burden of shame must be piled upon 
the overladen shoulders: a brief, con- 
temptuous paragraph in the Ordre 
caught the young man’s eye, referring 
in jesting terms to that pretentious 
mourning-hatchment mounted over the 
door of the paternal mansion 

touching lightly on the vexed question 
of Succession, hinting that the Catho- 
lics of the Bavarian Principality of 
Widinitz were being stirred up by the 
agents of “‘a certain wealthy, unscrupu- 
lous impostor and intriguer” to rebel 
against the nomination, by the Council 
of the Germanic Federal Convention, 
of the Lutheran Archduke Luitpold of 
Widinitz, nephew of the departed 
Prince, as Regent. And heavy 
clouds of anger and resentment gather- 
ed upon Dunoisse’s forehead as he read. 


They darkened upon him still when 
the night closed in, and he went home 
to his lonely rooms. Nor were they 
lightened by the hour that saw him, 
in the uniform of ceremony, and with 
that mourning-band upon the sleeve of 
the dark blue full-dress uniform frock, 
that the Princess Marie-Bathilde’s son 
could not deny to the memory of her 
father, pitching and tossing in a hired 
‘abriolet over the upheaved pavements 
of the Paris streets, on his way to the 
Rue de Sevres, where in a stately suite 
of apartments sufficiently near the Rue 
de l’Assyrie—once forming part of the 
ancient Cistercian convent of the Ab- 
baye-aux-Bois, the de Roux were estab- 
lished with some degree of splendor; 
visited by certain of the lesser luminar- 
ies of the great world, and receiving the 
cream of military society. 
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Dunoisse, to the ring of his dress- 
spurs upon the pavement, passed in by 
the glazed double-doors. A somnolent 
porter, rousing out of his chair, admitt- 
ed the guest by yet another glass door 
to a handsome vestibule upon _ the 
ground floor, an orderly-sergeant of the 
999th saluted his officer, received his 
cloak, shako, and sword, delivered him 
to a footman in light green livery with 
silver cords and shoulder-knots, whose 
roseate calves preceded him, across an 
ante-room of stately proportions, _ to- 
wards a high doorway, draped with cur- 
tains of deep crimson velvet tasselled 
with gold. _ Brilliant light streamed 
from between the curtains, warm fra- 
grance was borne to the nostrils of the 
visitor with the hum of voices; the 
white shoulders of ladies, their ring- 
leted heads wreathed in the charming 
fashion of the day, with natural flowers, 
moved across the shining vista, com- 
panioned by the figures of men in unt- 
form, or lay-wear of the latest mode and 
most fashionable shades of color; or 
displaying the severe black frock-coat 
and tricolored rosette of the New Pro- 
visional Government of France. 

A man thus distinguished was speak- 
ing, as the footman raised the crimson 
curtain and signed to Dunoisse to pass 
beneath. <A cessation in the stream of 
general chatter had conveyed that the 
speaker was worth hearing. And in 
the dignity of the massively-proportion- 
ed figure, crowned by a leonine head 
of long waved auburn hair, in the deep 
melodious tones of the voice that rose 
and fell, swelled or sang at the will of 
the accomplished orator, there was 
something that fascinated the imagina- 
tion and stirred the pulse. 


“No, Madame, I do not despise Rank 
or Wealth,” he said to a seated lady of 
graceful shape, whose face, like his own, 
was turned from the doorway and invis- 
ible to the entering guest. “But 
though I do not despise, I fear them. 
They should be handled as ancient 
chemists handled subtle poisons, wear- 
ing glass masks and gloves of steel.” 
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No one answered. The speaker con- 
tinued: 

“That Kings have been noble and 
heroic—that Emperors have reigned 
who have been virtuous and honest men 
can be proved from the pages of His- 
tory. Their reigns are threads of gold 
in a fabric of inky black. The rever- 
ence in which we hold their names 
proves them to have been prodigies. 
They, by some miracle of God or Nature 
—were not as evil as they might have 
been. . . . For, even as the handle of 
the racket used by the Eastern tyrant 
had been impregnated, by the skill of 
the wise physician, with healing agents; 
the juice of medicinal herbs that, enter- 
ing by. the pores, cleansed, purified, re- 
generated the leper’s corrupted flesh; 
so in the folds of the ermine mantle 
there lurks deadly contagion: so, in 
the grasp of the jewelled truncheon of 
State there is a corroding poison that 
eats to the heart and brain.” 

The mellow-voiced orator ceased, and 
the silence into which the closing sen- 
tences had fallen was broken by the 
announcement of Dunoisse’s name. 
The recent speaker glanced around as 
it was uttered. Only to one man could 
that pale, close-shaven, classic mask be- 
long; only one brain could house be- 
hind the marble rampart of that splen- 
did forhead, or speak in the flashing 
glances of those gold-bronze eagle-eyes. 
It was Victor Hugo; and the thrill 
a young man knows in the recognition 
of a hero, or the discovery of a demi- 
god, went through Dunoisse, as amidst 
the rustling of silks and satins, the flut- 
tering of fans and the agitation of many 
heads, curled, or ringleted or braided, 
that turned to stare, he moved over the 
pale Aubusson carpet towards the seated 
figure of a lady, indicated by the foot- 
man’s whisper as the mistress of the 
house. 


How soon the demigod was to be 
forgotten in the revelation of the god- 
dess. ... 

As the writer of the lilac-colored note 
rose up, with supple indolent grace, 
amidst a whispering purplish-gray sea 
of crisp delicate silken flounces,—held 
out asmall white hand flashing with di- 


amonds and rubies—murmured some- 
thing vaguely musical about being 
charmed ;—as Dunoisse, having bent 
over the extended hand with the requir- 
ed degree of devotion, raised his head 
from the ceremonious salute, a pair of 
eyes that were, upon that particular 
night, hazel-green as brook-water in 
shadow, looked deep into his own. 
And the heart beating behind the 
young soldier’s Algerian medals knock- 
ed heavily once, twice, thrice !—as they 
knock behind the curtain of the Thé-- 
atre Francais when the curtain is about 
to raise upon the First Act, and the 
strong young throat encircled by the 
stiff black-satin-covered leather stock, 
and the collar with the golden Staff 
thunderbolt, knew a choking sensation, 
and the blood hummed loudly in his 
ears. 

A flame, subtle, electric, delicate and 
keen, had passed into him with the 
look of those eyes, with the touch of 
the little velvet hand that was fated to 
draw, what wild melody, what frenzied 
discords from the throbbing hearts of 
men... 

And the gates of his heart opened 
wide. And with a burst of triumphant 
music Henriette passed in,—and they 
were shut and locked and barred behind 


her. 
XXXII 


Ah! Henriette, what shall I say of 
you? How with this halting pen make 
you live and be for others as you exist 
and are for me? 

There are men and women born upon 
this earth, who, walking lightly, yet 
print deep, ineffaceable footprints upon 
the age in which they live. The world 
is better for them; their breath has 
purified the atmosphere they existed 
in. ... Ignorant of their predestina- 
tion as they are, every word and act of 
theirs bears the seal of the Divine In- 
telligence. They are sent to do the 
work of the Most High. 

And there are men and women who 
appear and vanish like shooting stars 
or falling meteors. Their path is 
traced in ruin and devastation, as the 
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path of the tornado, as the path of the 
locust is. And having accomplished 
their appointed work, they pass »n like 
the destroying wind, like the winged de- 
vourer; leaving prone trees and ruined 
homes, wrecked ships, stripped fields— 
Death where there was Life. 


Think of Henriette as one of the fatal 
forces, a velvet-voiced, black-haired 
woman, with a goddess’s shape and a 
skin of cream, such little hands an@d 
feet as might have graced an Andalu- 
sian lady,—with mobile features—the 
mouth especially being capable of every 
variety of expression—and with great 
eyes of changing color, sometimes 
agate-brown, sometimes peridot-green, 
sometimes dusky gray. Shaping her 
image thus in words, I have conveyed 
to you nothing. No sorceress is un- 
veiled, no wonder shown. 
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IT seemed to Dunoisee that he had al- 
ways known her, always waited for her 
to reveal herself just in this manner, 
as she rose up amidst the crisping rustle 
of innumerable little flounces, out- 
stretched the white arm partly veiled 
by the searf of black flowered lace— 
shed the brilliance of her look upon 
him, and smiled like a naughty angel 
or a sweet mischievous child, saving in 
a soft voice that was strange to his ears 
and yet divinely familiar: 

“So we meet at last?” 

He found no better reply than: 

“You were not at home, Madame, 
when I paid my visit of ceremony.” 

“T detest visits of ceremony,” she 
said, and her tone robbed the words of 
harshness. 

“Do vou then turn all unknown visi- 
tors from vour doors?” Dunoisse quer- 
ied. Her smile almost dazzled him as 
she responded: 

“No, Monsieur . . . I turn them into 
friends.” Adding, as_ he stood con- 
founded at the vast possibilities her 
words suggested: “And I have wished 
to know you. . . My husband has told 
me much... . But in these time of 
disturbance, how is it possible to be 
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social? One can only remain quiescent, 
and look on while History is made.” 

“T have been quiescent enough, 
Heaven knows! — for nearly a week 
past,” said Dunoisse, “without even the 
consolation of looking on.” 

Her shadowy glance was full of kind- 
ness. 

“T know! . . Poor boy!” She added 
quickly: “Do not be offended at my 
calling you a boy. I am twenty-five 
nearly! ... Old enough to be your 
elder sister, Monsieur. . . . Have you 
sisters? If so, I should like to call them 
friends.” 


“T had one sister,” said Dunoisse, his 
eyes upon a night-black curl that lay 
upon an ivory shoulder. “She died 
very young—a mere infant.” 

“Poor little angel!” 

Henriette de Roux rather objected 
to children—thought them anything 
hut little angels. But her white bosom 
heaved and fell, and a glittering tear 
trembled an instant on a sable eyelash. 
And so infectious is sentiment, that 
Hector, who dedicated a regret to the. 
memory of the departed cherub on an 
average once a year, echoed her sigh. 


The silver-coated roach, contemplat- 
ing the dangling bait of the angler, is 
quite aware that for the innumerable 
generations the members of his family 
have succumbed to the attraction of the 
pill of paste that conceals the barbed 
hook. Yet he deliberately sucks it in, 
and is borne swiftly upwards, leaving 
in the round-eyed family circle a gap 
that is soon refilled. 

That tear of Henriette’s was the bait. 
When her sigh was echoed, it was to 
the feminine fisher of men significant 
as the slow, deliberate curtsey of the 
float is to the angler for the slimy chil- 
dren of the river. Variable as a fay in 
a rainbow, she smiled dazzlingly upon 
the young man; and said, touching him 
lightly upon the arm with her Spanish 
fan and leaning indolently back in the 
fauteuil that was almost hidden beneath 
the rippling wavelets of her purplish- 
eray flounces: 

_ “Look round. Tell me what flower 
is most in evidence to-night?” 
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Thus bidden, Dunoisse turned his 
glance questingly about. A moment 
gave the answer. The corsage of every 
lady present, no matter of what costly 
hothouse blooms her bouquet and 
wreath might be composed, had its 
bunch of violets; the coat of every man 
displayed the Napoleonic emblem. His 
eyes went back to meet an intent look 
from Henriette. She said: 

“You do not wear that flower, Mon- 
sieur |”” 

He returned her look with the 
answer : 

“My military oath was of allegiance 
toa King. And though the King be 
discrowned and the Republic claims 
my services, I know nothing of an Em- 
pire—at least, not yet.” 

The irony stung. She bit her scar- 
let lip, and said, ‘with a bright glance 
that triumphed and challenged: 

“Unless the winds and tides have 
conspired against us, the Emperor will 
be in Paris to-night.” 

“Tndeed !” The reports bandied, 
the bets made at the Club, came back 
upon Dunoisse’s memory. He said: 

“Then Prince Louis-Napoleon has 
determined to risk the step?” 

She answered with energy: 

“He is of a race that think little 
of risking. The son of Marshal Dun- 
oisse should know that... . / Ah! how 
it must grieve your father to know you 
indifferent to the great traditions of 
that noble family!” 

Hector answered her with a dark- 
ening forehead: 

“My father congratulated me upon 
good service rendered to the cause of 
Imperialism—only yesterday.” He 
added as Madame de Roux opened her 
beautiful eyes inquiringly: “He is of 
the comprehensive majority who hold 
me guilty of that deed of bloodshed 


at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
He ) 
Dunoisse broke off. She had be- 


come so pale that he knew a shock of 
terror. Deep shadows filled the caves 
whence stared a pair of haunted eyes. 
There were hollows in her cheeks— 
lines about her mouth that he had 
never dreamed of. . . . A broken whis- 
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per came from the stiff white lips that 
said : 

“Do not seem to notice. ... 
the. . . heat! . 

Hector exquisitely distressed, forced 
his gaze elsewhere. Long ‘seconds 
passed, during which he could hear 
her al then the voice said: 

“Thanks! . You may look at 
me now!” 

He found her still pale, but without 
that bleak look of horror that had ap- 
palled him. She tried to smile with 
lips that had partly regained their hue. 
She asked, averting her gaze from 
him: 

“Your father. ... What did you 
answer to him when he—said that— 
that you had rendered good service to 
the Imperial cause?” 

“T told him,” Dunoisse answered her, 
“that I could testify to my innocence 
of that guilty deed before Heaven. 
And that I should assert it before the 
tribunals of men.” 

She murmered in a tone that gave 
the impression of breathlessness: 

“There will be an official inquiry?” 

Hector returned: 

“This evening when I returned to 
my quarters to change my dress, I re- 
ceived a summons to appear before 
a Court-Martial of Investigation, to be 
held at the Barracks in three day’s 
time. Perhaps with this cloud hang- 
ing over me I should not have accepted 
your invitation? but I thought. . . I 
imagined. . . you could not fail to 
know!” 

She said, with a transient gleam of 
mockery in her glance, though her eye- 
brows were knitted as though in troubl- 
ed reflection: 

“Husbands do not tell their wives 
everything. And I am an Imperialist 
like your father. ... How should I 
blame you for an act that counts to 


It is 


us? But we will speak of this 
later. ... Here is Colonel de 
eee...” 


Dunoisse’s eyes involuntarily sought 
and found de Roux. The Countess 
made a signal with her Spanish fan. 
And as if a wire had been jerked, the 
purple-haired, blood-shot-eyed, elderly, 
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rouged dandy, the centre of a knot of 
ladies to whom he was playing the 
gallant, excused himself and crossed to 
his wife’s side. He had been all cor- 
diality and civility that morning in his 
office at the Barracks in the Rue de 
l’Assyrie; he was cordial and civil now, 
as he insinuated his arm through Dun- 
oisse’s and led him this way and that 
amongst his guests, presenting him to 
ladies, introducing men. 


The gathering in the de Rouxs 
drawing-room represented all ranks 
and classes of Society, severely except- 
ing the exclusive circle of the Faubourg 
Saint Germain. There were Dukes 
of Empire creation with their Duch- 
esses, there were peers of the Monarchy 
now defunct. Politicians, financiers, 
editors, and dandies rubbed shoulders 
with stars of the stage, and comets of 
the concert-room; painters great and 
small, and fashionable men of letters. 
And above all towered the massive 
ficure and leonine head of the man 
who had been speaking when Dunoisse 
had been announced. 


Free from self-consciousness as he 
was, Dunoisse, with the taint of the 
blood shed upon the Boulevard des 
Capucines hot upon his memory, was 
not slow in awakening to the fact that 
the majority of the women present re- 
garded him with peculiar interest; and 
that many of their male companions 
turned eyeglasses his way. Several of 
the ladies curtseyed . . . some of the 
gentlemen bowed low: more than one 
feathered dowager styled him “Serene 
Highness” and ‘Monseigneur.”. . . 
And with a rush of angry blood to his 
temples and forehead, darkening still 
further his tawny-reddish skin, and ad- 
ding to the brilliance of his black-dia- 
mond eyes, the voung man realized 
that the facet of Paris being in the 
throes of Red Revolution had not de- 
prived, in such eyes as these, the news- 
paper mooted question of the Widinitz 
Succession of its vulgar charm. And 


that, on the strength of the hateful epi- 
sode at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
in combination with the intrigues of 
the Marshal, Sub-Adjutant Hector 
Dunoisse had become a personage to 
fawn upon and flatter, to invite and 
entertain. 


The band of crape about his sleeve 
began to burn him. The now over- 
crowded drawing-rooms seemed suffo- 
catingly hot. Madame de Roux had 
become the invisible, attractive nucleus 
of a crowd of civilian coats and blaz- 
ing uniforms. Dunoisse, alter- 
nately tempted by the thought of es- 
cape, teased by the desire to join that 
magic circle, was enduring the civili- 
ties of a group of ogling ladies and 
erinning exquisites with what outward 
patience he could muster, when he 
encountered, through a gap in the wall 
of heads and shoulders, the gaze of a 
pair of gold-bronze eagle eyes, glowing 
beneath a vast white forehead crowned 
with pale flowing locks of auburn hair. 

For an instant he forgot his bore- 
dom, his desire to regain the side of 
Madame de Roux, or to escape from 
the perfumed, overheated rooms. He 
was grateful when a surge of the ever- 
thickening crowd of guests brought him 
within touch of the plainly-dressed, 
perfectly-mannered gentleman who 
was the elected chief and generalissimo 
of the Free Lances of Romance. But, 
as Dunoisse gained the Master’s side, the 
tall rounded shape of Madame de Roux 
swept by, leaning on the arm of a 
white-haired general officer in a bril- 
hiant Staff uniform ablaze with decora- 
tions. . . .  . A knot of purple 
blossoms had fallen from amongst 
her laces as she went by. They 
lay close to his foot. He stooped and 
picked them up with a hand that was 
not quite steady. And as he mechani- 
cally lifted the violets to his face, still 
looking after the swaying, smoothly- 
gliding figure, he started, for Hugo 
Tag The deep melodious voice 
said: 


‘““Between Two Thieves ” will be continued in the July issue of 
MacLean’s Magazine 
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ANTI-DUST 


Disinfectant Sweeping Powder 








IS A Bonbons Chocolates 
LIFE-PRESERVER It is not alone the high quality of all our 
Because it Kills all Disease Germs products that makes it worth while to buy 
NO DUST WHILE SWEEPING Mgt, You are sure of getting eh4v 


candy, ice creams and soda syrups abso- 
Ask Your Dealer ee : 
lutely fresh. Read the guarantee in your 


The SAPHO MFG. CO., Ltd., Montreal next box of Keds’. 


MacLAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE CO., LTD. 
Sole Distributors for Ontario 130 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 


























Spreads 
Like 
Butter 










The smooth creamy PP 
consistency of Ingersoll 
Cream Cheese lends itself well 
to dainty Chafing Dish recipes. 


You can make delicious Welsh 
rarebits, cheese fondus, cheese 
sautes and sauces, etc., with it. 


INGERSOLL 
CREAM CHEESE 

















Sold * Phts. only, 15¢. & 25¢. Manufactured by 
by all 3353 So nid 
i [oneness ee - fi; j Lia ' ; The 
: si | Ingersoll Packing 


i Co. Ltd. 


' = ‘5 } = d 
A ~ ae! aa pana LAN) Ingersoll, Ont. 
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IS NOT A 
MEDICINE 


It is a powerful tonic. 
Its effects are perma- 
nent, because while it 
is in itself a tood, it en- 
sures the proper diges- 
tion and absorption of 
other food. 














Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Look at this Grate Bar ! 


The reasons for its saving of fuel 
and simplicity of operation are 
surely worth a minute of your time. 
HAT’s the King Grate Bar. And in every 


sense it’s a great bar. For, no other grate 
unites the simplicity, convenience and ease of 



















operation with the same substantial fuel econ- 
omy. Not a bolt or split pin anywhere to require 
eold-chisel-and-hammer treatment. Working in- 
dependently of each other, it takes but a moment 
and a pair of hands to remove or replace them. 
In shaking or dumping, the operation can be so 
regulated that clinkers or large coal cannot clog 
the grates or partially burnt or fresh coal drop 
below. The fire in the boiler is dumped by 
simply reversing the shaker. 


KING 


BOILER & RADIATORS 


Another point of special - Poy “ ge 
: a e elde, instea 0 
interest is: The Shaker, the centre, allows the 
instead of being a separ- draft to be completely 
ate part of the grate, is and evenly distributed 
joined to and — the = —_ 
surface, causin erfect 
forms a coM- ombustion and the ab- 
plete part with atraction of every unit 
the grate. No of heat energy frem the 
need for fum- ‘fuel. 


bling in the ; 
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want to use it; A post-card will bring 
no need to re- you a copy of “Comfort- 
move it when able Homes.” It goes 
through to avoid into the subject of heat- 
lin poe ing and heating methods 
stumbling thoroughly and _ gives 
it. It’s always you a clear insight into 
in position, but heating values. ot tech- 
never in the — hel PR TD 
plain, helpful, 
way. The con- and’ practical. Simply 
necting rod of address— 


STEEL ano RADIATION, timiteo 


Head Office: Fraser Ave. Showrooms: 78-82 Adelaide 
Street East 


TORONTO 


Branches in all the Principal Cities and Towns. 























When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Breaking 


the Bonds 
of Habit 


Most of us cling to the things of life 
which please the senses, and continued 
indulgence leads to fixed habits — some 
good, others exacting a heavy penalty. 


If any habit, such as tea or coffee drink- 
ing, is found to interfere with one’s wel- 
fare and comfort, it’s time to break away. 


Medical opinion and the research of 
pure food scientists agree that tea and 
coffee are extremely harmful to many per- 
sons. 


It is hard to induce people to give up 
tea and coffee, but if they are given the 
pure food-drink 


POSTUM 


they will find a distinct gain in health 
without loss of satisfaction or pleasure. 








This nourishing table beverage, made 
from choice wheat and the juice of South- 
ern sugar-cane, possesses a rich flavour, but 
is absolutely free from the drug, caffeine, 
in tea and coffee, or any other substance 
which could prove injurious to the most 
sensitive organism. 


The ever-increasing demand for Postum 
amply proves its worth as a safe table 
beverage for those who seek the freedom 
and power which comes with mental and 
physical poise. 


*“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM 


Sold by Grocers. 





From Bronze in the private 
Galleries of C. W. Post. 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Send for six pairs of Cotton or Cashmere Holeproof Hose. 
pairs guaranteed to wear six months. 
a thread in six months, you get new hose Free! 
All guaranteed. 


and the heavier weights. 


Six guarantee coupons 





More than a million people in the United 
States and Canada now buy their hose from 
us in this way. They save all the darning 
they formerly had to do. ‘They never wear 
darned hose now. They save money, too, for 
twelve pairs a year keep their hose whole for- 


ever. Six pairs for men cost $1.50 to $3 a 
box. Six pairs for women cost from $2 to $3 


a box. Three pairs of children’s Holeproof 
Stockings, guaranteed three months, cost $1. 


Think What It Means! 


Think what such hose—at the price of com- 
mon hose—save in time, trouble and money. 
Forget the darning. Forget hurtful darned 
places that make the feet sore. Forget the 
whole question of hosiery by simply buying 
two boxes a year! 


Our 13th Year 

We have been selling fine hose in this man- 
ner for the past thirteen years. In that short 
time we have come to be the largest house of 
our kind in existence. Our success is due 
solely to making the hose that the most people 
prefer. The same people buy them again and 
again because of their wonderful quality. In 
all our experience, 95% of our output has 
outlasted the six months’ guar- 
antee. That amounts to 24,- 
700,000 pairs. 





Six 
If any wear, tear or break 
Light, medium, 


with every six pairs. 








Our $60,000 Inspection 


insures this quality in every stitch. We pay 
that amount in salaries to inspectors yearly. 
They examine each pair twice over, carefully, 
to see that it lacks every possible flaw. We 
do this to protect ourselves as well as to insure 
the wear to our customers. There is no better 
way that we know to make hosiery, and there 
are no better hose to be had. Don’t you think 
that our million customers prove it? 

The figures above refer to our business in 
Canada and the United States. 

Send the Coupon 

Send to-day for six pairs of these hose to try. 
See what they save. Note the comfort they give. 
Send the money in any convenient way. Mark the 
grade, size and color plainly. Send the coupon below, 
or a post card or letter. Do it right now, while 


you’re thinking about it. We guarantee satisfaction 
us well as the wear. 


both 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited 
278 Bond Street, London, Canada 


[olepraet ffesierg 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd. (432) | 
278 Bond Street, London, Canada. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $.......... for which send | 


me one box of Holeproof Hose for.............. 
(state whether for men, women or CEOEMD, ¢ 
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“Wear [[olepract fase and Find the Yfend” 


It will pay you te answer advertisements. 
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CLARK’S CONCENTRATED SOUPS 
QUALITY AND VARIETY 


ie 


Would not your family the pleasure, simply be- 


enjoy soup a few times cause of the expense or 


during the week? How the labour entailed in its 


often do you _ forego preparation? Try a tin of 





CLARK’ S 


and your difficulties and worry in this respect will cease. They are prepared only from the 
choicest meats and poultry (not the cheap cuts or scrap), flavoured with fresh vegetables 
and the purest spices. You may have a change every day, and the art of the finest chefs 
be brought to even the humblest home. Your kitchen cannot produce a better. 


SEE THAT YOUR GROCER GIVES YOU CLAERE’S. 


W. CLARK - - MONTREAL 



















I always use 
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When Baking 


are you as careful about the salt you use, as you are about the 
flour or baking powder ? 


Poor Salt will ruin a baking, just as surely as poor flour. 
In the kitchen and on the table, use the fine, pure 63 


WiINi 9 
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It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Put a quiet roof 


on your barn 





Your stock becomes nervous and upset 
when the rain and hail thunders down on the 
barn roof, if it is made of galvanized tin or 
metal. All agricultural authorities agree 
that the roofing on stock barns should be 
absolutely noiseless—and this is only one 
advantage you enjoy in using 


Certain-teed Roofing 


in Rolls and 
Shingles 





(Quality Cert-ified—Durability ae 


In addition to making a quiet roof on your barn or home, 
Certain-teed Roofing costs /ess than metal or tin, is easier to lay, 
requires no painting—and we guarantee it to wear for fifteen years. 





Look tor the Certain-teed label of quality—you will find it on every roll and 
crate of shingles. Certain-teed Roofing is adapted for use on all types of tarm 








buildings. Get prices from your dealer—he will save you money. 


Get This Valuable Boo You will find many valuable 


gestions in our new book, 
**Modern Building Ideas and Plans.’’ It tells you w a it 
to do and what not to—it suggests economies and conven- 
iences that will save you money. 


A book of this kind would ordinarily sell for $1, but as it 
shows the use of our Certain-teed Roofing on all kinds of 


model homes and farm buildings, we offer it to you at 25c. 
postpaid, with your money refunded if not satisfactory. 








General Roofing . 
The World's General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
beapeet, sseneioe- Winnipeg, Can. 
a E. St. Louis, Ill. York, Pa. Marseilles, Ill. 
Papers. Minneapolis San Francisco 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Others Use It and Like It— 
At First Many Would Not Believe That 


“~— Mi Be * 
iw! MAPLEINE 
ae |! th Me « 
Crescens att could produce such a delicious and altogether different flavor. Buton receipt of a Cook 


= - Book and atrial bottle, they discovered that Mapeline possessed a flavor that trans- 
t forms the every-day desserts into the most fascinating dainties. 


Use it like lemon and vanilla, as a flavoring for puddings, cakes, icings, sauces, candies, 
ices and summer dainties. 


Grocers sellit, 50c for 2 oz. bottle. If not, write our brokers, F. E. Robson, 25 Front St. East, 
Toronto, or ask us for a sample, send a 2c stamp. 
CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Seattle, Wash. 
L Send 2c stamp for Mapleine Cook Book. 




















NO FLIES IN SUMMER 


The Peerless Hangers and Fasteners 


Specially adapted for Canadian climate. Take off 


‘ 











storm windows and immediately put on screens on 
same hanger. No flies insummer. A saving in fuel 
in winter. NO TOOLS REQUIRED—NO LAD- 
DERS. Windows can be washed with perfect ease. 
A Great Convenience for the wife. 
ASK YOUR JOBBER-RETAILER OR WRITE DIRECT 
Price 35c. Per Set, Complete with Screws 


COWAN & BRITTON, LTD., Sole Mfrs., Gananoque, Ont. 














MOTORISTS! Save Time, Trouble, Expense. Master Your Motor. 


It’s Easy if you read 


THE MODERN GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE 


Its Construction, Operation, Maintenance and Repair. 


By VICTOR W. PAGE, M.E. 


Over 700 (6''x 9’) pages. TEN LARGE FOLDING PLATES 500 Illustrations PRICE $2.50 





The latest and most complete treatise on the Gasoline Automoble ever issued. Written 
in simple language by a recognized authority, familiar with every branch of the automobile 
industry. Everything is explained so simply that anyone of average intelligence may 
gain a comprehensive knowledge of the gasoline automobile. The information is up to 
date, and includes, in addition to an exposition of principles of construction and description 
of all types of automobiles and their components, valuable money-saving hints on the 
care and operation of motor cars propelled by internal combustion engines. Among some 
of the subjects treated might be mentioned: Torpedo and other symmetrical body forms 
designed to reduce air resistance; sleeve valve, rotary valve and other types of silent 
motors; increasing tendency to favor worm-gear power-transmission; universal application 
of magneto ignition; development of automobile electric-lighting systems; block motors; 
underslung chassis; application of practical self-starters; long stroke and offset eylinder 
motors; latest automatic lubrication systems; silent chains for valve operation and change- 
speed gearing; the use of front wheel brakes and many other detail refinements. 

THIS BOOK IS SUPERIOR TO ANY TREATISE HERETOFORE PUBLISHED. 
EXAMINE IT AND PROVE THIS CLAIM TO YOUR OWN SATISFACTION. 
THE LAST WORD IN AUTOMOBILE LITERATURE. 

This work has been highly endorsed by Automobile Manufacturers, Designers and the 
Technical Press. 


MacLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, {4}. University Avenue. 


# TORONTO, CANADA. 
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‘Snap Shot’ Money 
» in Your Pocket 


" Big Gash Gash Profits 


eo EAT, 


That is what A. L. Wood, of Great Falls, 
Montana, made with a “ Mandel”’ Post 
Card Machine. Wecan prove this. Read 
these late reports: Cable, of Wyo., writes: 
**Made $27.00 in 2 hours.” Bryant, of 
Colo., made $16.00 in 6 hours. Evans, of 
Miss.,says: “Made $15.75 last Tuesday.” 
Perry, of Ky., “‘ Made $50.00 in 2 days.” 
Hundreds of actual, bona fide letters like 
these on file. 


WRITE US TO-DAY 
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for You * ‘° $20 a day in your 


wwe cuore (( (\\ |) big- -paying business, 
- Thisi is your opportunity to get out of the “time clack” line 
and the “pay envelope” brigade. Without one bit of 
experience, you can join our force and become 

a one minute photographer. This.is the newest 

and most profitable branch of the photographic profession. You 

can work all or spare time —travel or at home. This new, 
wonderful business will earn enormous profits for you. Every- 

body buys our new one minute photo post cards. Big money 
making photos at private houses, picnics, on the streets, in the 

small towns, in large cities, at fairs, carnivals, conventions, street 
parades, aviation meets, etc. Profits begin first day and you make 

500 per cent on every sale. Don’t delay—don’t wait. Write us 

today for free information,and begin making money at once with 


The “‘Mandel”’ 
Post Card Machine 


New invention —wonderful machine that takes, finishes and 
delivers five different styles of photos. Turns out original 
post card photos (also button pictures) at the rate of three a minute 
RIGHT ON THE SPOT WHERE YOU TAKE THEM. Wonderful, 
new, photographic process — startling — sensational — 


Photos Direct on Post Gards 
Without Plates, Fiims, Printing or Dark Room 


Machine is everything in one—a complete, portable post card gallery. 
Excites interest, arrests attention, compels immediate orders from every 
onlooker. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS YOU. Sale of supplies that 
come to you with outfit practically gives you back entire investment— 
and you have the business clear and fully established. You begin making 
money the same day the outfit arrives. Immediate sales— immediate 
progts. If i are sincere and really want to make $2,000 this year—DO 

AY~—show us that you are in earnest—that you mean business. 
We witl show you how to get the money. Write now —at once. 
Information is FREE. 





Here’s one of our lucky “*‘ Mandel’ operators, busy af the beach, turning out one minute phofos of the jolly bathers. 


This is one of the many ways to make big money as a ‘* Mandel’’ photographer. 


ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE 


The Ghicago Ferrotype Gompany 


671 Ferrotype Bidg., Congress & Laflin Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


OR Dept.671, 89-91 Delancey St., New York, N. Y. 








Say yeu saw the ad. 


in MacLean’s Magagine, 
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Wearily the Ploughman 
Treads His Homeward Way 


Yes, poor fellow, in those days there was no 
such thing as a 


K-E-L-L-A-R-I-C 
THE MATTRESS FOR RESTFUL SLEEP 


But now the thought of real rest is inseparable from Kellaric Mattresses. 
The Kellaric is built by hand, but in a soft, downy surface which insures rest 
as well as sleep. 











It is made of the highest grades of material, giving it the lifelong require- 
ments for a lifelong service. A laced opening at the end of the mattress permits 
inspection of the material which was used in the ticking that fills it. 


A guarantee goes with each mattress. 


A most pleasant gift for any housewife. 





FURTHER DETAILS, PRICES AND INTERESTING PARTICULARS 
WILL BE GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST. WRITE TO DEPT. ‘‘K.’’ 











MADE BY 


McKELLAR BEDDING CO., Ltd. 
FORT WILLIAM 


BERLIN BEDDING CO., Limited 
BERLIN TORONTO 
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Over ten million families find Tangle- 
foot the greatest aid. 

Every season 300,000,000 sheets of 
Tanglefoot go forth to fight flies. 

Think of the tremendous power for 
comfort and health this mighty army 
yields. 


The First Fly 
Calls for Tanglefoot 


Don’t let the first fly escape. For one 
fly killed now may stop countless armies 
later. 

Put a sheet of Tanglefoot wherever 
you see a fly. Every sheet you use now 
will save you untold annoyance later. 


Poisons Are Risky 


Every summer fatalities are reported 
from their use. In several states the 
sale of poison is forbidden except by 
registered pharmacists. 

The poison does not kill the germ on 
the fly. Poisoned flies drop into your 
food, into baby’s milk, are ground to 
dust in the carpet. 

Fly traps, too, are unsanitary and dis- 
gusting to care efor. 


ites 


With Tanglefoot 


Tanglefoot 
Is Non-Poisonous 


It can be used safely where there are 
children. 


And it is a double protection. For, be- 
sides killing the fly, it seals it over with 
a varnish that also destroys the germ. 


During 30 years nothing has_ been 
found to equal Tanglefoot. Each sheet 
ean kill 1,000 flies. 


Get the Original Fly Paper 


AY 2- 
ne asta. 

oe a. 
a sy 
(7 Yy 
4 C % 
 TANGLEFOOT ) 
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“Wik. wee 
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The original Tanglefoot always bears 
this trademark. It contains one-third 
more sticky compound, hence lasts longer 
than the no-name kinds sold merely as 
fly-paper, or sticky fly-paper. Ask your 
grocer or druggist for Tanglefoot for 
this season’s war on flies. 


Made Only by THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A little gasoline will quickly remove Tanglefoot from clothes or furniture 


It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Distinct 


Monarch Knit Goods have a style 
peculiar to themselves. They are 
recognised by that quality and charm 
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which gives expression to the beauty 
of figure and a personality to the 
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individual wearing the garment. 
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2 See Our Middy 
Kes Styles 











QO" ¥Men’s Jerseys have won high 
tavor this season tor their quality 
and finish. Your dealer has a very pleas- 
ing range for you to choose trom— 
see them. 


Make sure that they are 
Monarch Knit Goods 


to ensure satisfaction 





Monarch Knit is the standard for 
Style, Quality and Workmanship. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 


Monarch Knitting Co. 
LIMITED 
Head Office: Dunnville, Ont. 


Factories at Dunnville, Ont., St. Catharines, 


Ont., St. Thomas, Ont. and Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Men’s Jersey 
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The Secret of Beauty 


is a clear velvety skin anda youthful complexion, 
Beetham’s La-rola is unequalled for imparting a 
youthful appearance to the skin. Before and 
after exposure to the weather, out-door exercise, 
etc., it is extremely beneficial and soothing. La- 
rola possesses a delicate rose perfume and is quite 
greaseless ; get a bottle from your chemist to-day 
and ensure a pleasing and attractive complexion, 











arola 


Obtainable from all Stores & Chemists 
M. BEETHAM& SON, CHELTENHAM, ENG, 























Your Trade Expansion 


A Quick Delivery Service will extend your trade far beyond your immediate vicinity. 


BRANTFORD MOTOR TRUCKS 


will put your delivery system on an economical basis, increasing its efficiency in quick servicefand 
winning for you%the approbation and satisfactionfof your customers. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE ATTRACTS NEW BUSINESS 









Why not investigate the possibilities of a Motor Truck for your business. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘B’*’ AND GET FULL PARTICULARS. 


BRANTFORD MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, LIMITED 
BRANTFORD, CANADA 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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INCUBATORS LEAD THE WORLD 


particularly when it’s TAMLIN’S NONPAREIL HOT WATER MACHINE, holder of 
the World’s championship in hatching made under Government test as well as win- . Z 
ner of 53 other Gold Medals for similar wins throughout the world. Used by the 

Royal Families of England and 85 per cent. of the world’s Governments, 50 per cent. 
of them use no other. 20 years ahead of any other make. Thermometer registers on the 
outside of the egg drawer. Lamp burns 30 days with one filling; finished like a piano. Will wear 40 years and then some. 
Made in London, England, Different from common makes. Canadian customers joyful with results. Start right in the 
Poultry business and there is a great deal of money in it. SEND 5 cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing, and we will mail 4 
you our beautiful Catalogue, and a neat little book on Poultry ailments and how to cure them. BOTH BOOKS ARE FREE. 


SEND TO-DAY TO 


BRADLEY’S POULTRY SUPPLY HOUSE 114 Waverly St., Ottawa 




















The Old Way The New Way 
| a 


There’s a Big Difference 


The old castor tears up your carpets and injures your 
floors, leaving unsightly marks along its trail. The 
“ONWARD” Sliding Furniture Shoe simply glides over , 
the finest floor without causing the slightest injury. 

It makes furniture moving easy. Put the “Onward” 
on all your furniture and save your floors, carpets, 
and save money. Made with Glass Base and Mott Metal 
Base. 

ASK YOUR FURNITURE OR HARDWARE DEALER. 
WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET WHICH IS FULL OF INTEREST TO HOUSEHOLDERS. 


ONWARD MANUFACTURING CO. - Berlin, Ontario 
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DON’T BE SICK 
“The Canadian Lawyer” mn: Ue wa 


“OXYDONOR™ 
dispels all your doubt on difficult legal 


questions. It is written in a most compre- 
hensive manner, bringing all legal points 
to you in a clear, concise way. Its 450 
pages are full of valuable legal information 
and fully explains the Torrens System and 
the Ontario Game Laws. 





F our representation as to what 
‘““OXYDONOR?” is and what it has done; 
if its use overcomes disease and sickness of 
every character; if it will prevent sickness and 
disease; if these claims are founded on facts, then 
surely you ought to make a personal investiga- 
tion of OXYDONOR?”’ for your own health’s 
Price, $2.00. sake. “OXYDONOR?” has been in use for more 
than twenty years; it has been generally advertis- 

ed all these years; it has stood c 


the test of time and of the most 
BOURINOT’S intense investigations; it has the 
CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK bul ane ak ee cae 


How can you longer doubt its depend- 


Have a copy handy, Business Man. 





Citizen’s Edition, 50c. Cloth, $1.00. able healing powers? 
Write us if you value 
The Larger Work for Municipal Councils your health and that of 


your family and friends. 
Send 4 cents in stamps 
to-day, for our wonder- 
ful free book. 

Order To-day from Your Bookseller or The genuine is plainly stamped with 
the name of the discoverer and inven- 


The Carswell Company, Ltd. — 6 
19 Duncan Street - Toronto, Can. DR. H. SANCHE & CO., Dept. 10 


364 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal Can. 


and Ecclesiastical Bodies. 
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FOR THOSE WHO APPRECIATE QUALITY 
“CELLO” Searchlights 


For Motorboats or Automobiles 


Guaranteed to do the work on Six Dry 
Batteries or Storage Battery 





It is all in the Reflector 


A—Push button to operate light. 
Pressing down gives flash. 
Half turn gives steady light. 
B—Ball & socket joint. Lamp adjusts 
to any position or remov at will, 
for use as ‘‘trouble’’ lamp. 
C—Waterproof connecting plug. 
D—Flush Deck Plate. 
E—Focusing screw controls width and 
intensity of light. 





PRICES Brass Nickel-Plated 
1—6 x3 Barrel ..ccccccccces $13.50 $16.00 
2 2 GE MPG .060s0006%60% 13.50 19.00 
3—6 x 6 Barrel with Focus- 

TE OTOH sacescece 16.00 19.00 





Attachment for Motorboat coaming (illus- 
trated), or for Automobile, can be substituted 
for deck-plate attachment without extra cost. 
This Search Light has shown from an actual 
test THAT TYPE OF THAIS SIZE can be read 
by a person 1,000 feet from light. 


Complete stock of Running lights, motor 
lights. electric fittings, lighting outfits, etc. 








Makes Old Leather 


“NU-AGANE” 


The new Preparation for 
treating all descriptions of 
leather, imitation leather, 
ete. 

+—————"| Renews in the same color, 


NUAGANE or changes to any other 
Se color every description of 
leather, rendering and 
keeping it like new. 
Completely obliterates all 
defects, and dries in a 
few minutes. 

Does not crack, rub off, 


or fade, and it makes the 
leather soft and pliable. 



































B-E-R-E-C 
Electric Hand 
Lamp 





No. 61 Special, 
with Dry Battery. 
Weight packed 2% lb 
$5.00 complete. 
No. 1283 cheaper 
model, $3.00 
complete. 





B-E-R-E-C 
Electric Cycle 


Lamp 
with Dry Battery. 
No. 1560, $2.25 com- 
plete. Nickel-plated. 
Weight, 11 oz, 
Height, 3% inches. 
































- . No. 1500, ls i 
It is weather-proof and he Be op prone he Welsht 18 
water-proof, ro World - oz., $3.50 complete. 

Can be applied easily by the most inex- ; B-E-R-E- 
perienced. Write for Color Card. > a oe com: asad <a 
Why re-upholster your furniture, automo- lizard. Nickel-plated, Electric Torches 
biles, etc., at big expense, or discard lea- A. Size 2% by $1.25 to $6.50, 
ther articles when “Nu-agane” will make 1% by % ins. ; i Best quality beauti- 
them new again for a few cents? Weight packed 5 oz. ful finish, 

Try it on some Old be og Lamps with the 
Leather To-day. SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS est Reputation. 
ASK YOUR OR WRITE 

LOCAL STORES FOR READ BUILDING FOR LISTS 

OUR CATALOGUES ST. ALEXANDER STREET - MONTREAL No. 16MC 
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this Summer Hotels from $6 per week. 





gh 
a) 


tg Co., Musko ka Lakes 


Gravenhurst, Ont. 











Be Successful 


Many energetic young men find it hard to accumulate sufficient 
capital to start them towards success. We have scores of such persons 
now adding a substantial increase to their weskly income placing 
FARMER’S MAGAZINE in the hands of the progressive agricultural 


men. 


It is your aim to qualify yourself for some higher position than that 
which you now hold? We can assist you no matter whether you wish 
to take a course at some particular school, a business college, or a 
salesmanship training. 


This work will not interfere with your regular duties. All you 
need to do is spend a few hours each week in the interests of our publi- 
cation. We give you all the assistance that is necessary to make good 
besides a practical training in meeting men in a business manner. Write 
us to-day for all details. 


MacLean Publishing Company 


143-149 University Avenue . . Toronto, Ont. 
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| FURNITURE From FACTORY to 
YOU Freight Free 


We have out out all unnecessary expense by skipping 
direct from our various factories to your home, 


PHOTO ILLU@TRATED Catalogue No 4 


ADAMS FURNITURE CO., Limited 


Canada’s 


Home + Bon anal Toronto, Ont. 




















OST educational trip of the age. 

: Start any time, any place, either 
direction. The price is the | 
same. Europe,Mediterranean,Egypt, 


India, Ceylon, China,‘ Japan, Java,’ 
Philippines,’ Hawaii, etc. 
, TRAVELERS’ CHECKS GOOD 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Write for ‘Around the World’’ Booklet F 
OELRICHS & CO.,Gen.Agts.,5 Broadway,New York 


H. CLAUSSENIUS & CO., Chicago ALLOWAY & CHAMPION, Winsipes 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, St. Louis ROBERT CAPELLE, San Francisco 




















DON’T SWEAR. 


at your stenographer when she gives you a 
letter full of ‘‘period holes’? caused by an 
old roller. 


USE FRAMCO BACKING SHEETS 


Ask for a sample on your letterhead. 
Make ‘‘her’’ happy and save yourself. 


“REAL MONEY”’ 
W. S. FRAMPTON 


Room 18, 30 St. John St.,. MONTREAL, P.Q. 





Get A 


Mace Ice Cream Freezer 


And be Prepared for the Hot 
Weather 
The MACE is the quickest and 
cleanest Freezer made, and the 
price is only $3.00, express 
paid complete to nearest sta- 
tion. Extra inducements to 
parties securing order for six 
machines, 

Write for illustrated 
Booklet and particulars 








<i coum rela 
. ry 


The Wm. Rutherford & Sons Co. 
Limited 
425 Atwater Avenue Montreal 












































254Watt - - 
40 Watt - - 
60 Watt - - 








WHEN REPLACING YOUR LAMPS 


USE TUNGSTEN LAMPS 





Special Quantity 





Prices. 





CARBON & TUNGSTEN LAMP CO. 
16 DALHOUSIE STREET, TORONTO 
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Study Your 1913 Investments 


Have You Invested in Real Estate, Bonds or Stocks? 
Are You Interested in Canadian Industrial De- 

velopment and General Business Conditions? 
Are You Watching the Money-Market ? 


The 
Financial Post 


of Canada 


Is read from coast tof{coast by successful Investors, Business and 
Financial Men who require a weekly digest of the important de- 
velopments in Canadian Investments and Conditions. The Post is 
Concise in Form, Independent in Policy and National in Scope. | 


The service of the Post’s Investor’s Information Bureau is 
free to Subscribers. Questions regarding financial matters are 
answered by special letter. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY 
PUBLISHED IN TORONTO, SATURDAYS 
$3.00 PER ANNUM 


The Financial Post of Canada 


‘*The Canadian Newspaper for Investors” 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Regina Vancouver 
London, Eng. Chicago New York Paris, France 
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Our Money is} Rendered more valuable by the 
addition of yours. Your Money is increased in 
earning-power by joining it with Ours. Asreput- 
able business men we stand behind our Company 


UNITED INVESTORS LIMITED has operated one 
vear on a capitalization of $250,000 pets f paid up. The 


company made $17,297.04 net profit and still holds properties 
which cost $205,914.32. 


With a larger capitalization we feel we can make more 
—we can buy more central properties where profits will be 
oreater, and more assured. 





You can join with us—sharing in the profits of not one, 
but several deals) WE DON’T PUT ALL OUR EGGS IN 
ONE BASKET. 


With UNITED INVESTORS LIMITED you know that 
eight careful business men are considering every deal—for 
they are vitally interested. 





Richard D. Waugh. 

Shares are being offered at $110.00 cash, par value being 
$100.000, and can be paid for in cash, or on the following 
terms: $30.00 cash per share, and $20.00 every six months 
‘until fully paid for. 


Write for Prospectus and Auditors’ 
Report 
OUR DIRECTORS 


President 
( RICHARD D, WAUGH, Ex-Mayor of the City of Winnipeg. 


Vice-President and Managing Director 
ALBERT H. OAKES, President of the Winnipeg Real Estate Exchange; 
Managing Director Co-operative Investments, Ltd.; 
Managing Director Oakes-Gray Realty Iimited, Winnipeg. 








Secretary-Treasurer 
THOMAS E, MOFFATT. Sales Manager Oakes-Gray Realty, Ltd.; 
Secretary-Treasurer Co-operative Investments, Limited, Winnipeg. 


E. R. CHAPMAN, F. W. MOORE, 


Barrister, Winnipeg. Treasurer Grain Growers’ Grain Co., Winnipeg. 
JOHN W. COCKBURN, DUNCAN CAUGHLIN, 
Member of the Board of Control, Winnipeg. Farmer, Mather, Manitoba. 


J. W. GRAY, Minneapolis, Minn,, Capitalist. 


Selling Agents: 


OAKES-GRAY REALTY COMPANY 


LIMITED 


SUITES 1010 & 1011 McARTHUR BLOCK 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 








John W. Cockburn. 





































This’ Directory will be made up of only reputable bond and banking houses, 
trust companies, savings banks, brokers and other financial institutions. The =a 








Beer publishers of MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning the institutions aeesn 
advertising under this headingZand accept none that they find to be of 
Bees questionable character, aees 
8egue aeseé 
« . 
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FINANCIAL 


FOUNDED 1797 


NORWICH UNION 


Fire Insurance Society Limited 
OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 
Fire, Accident and Sickness © Employers’ Liability Plate Glass 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE ACCIDENT BRANCH 


A } 
| | | rol ‘ » 























Head Office for Canada: 


Norwich Union Building 
12-14 Wellington Street East, Toronto 


JOHN B. LAIDLAW, Manager A. H. RODGERS, Branch Secretary 































One Dollar opens a Gold THE INVESTOR’S PRIMER 


Bond Savings Account (by 


4 


mail or personally). Abso- A Concise Aandbook by John Moody, con- 

sg yet a Ry taining definitions of ail the important terms 
-000,000.00 an irs ort- ; a 

gage on Montreal City Realty. and phrases employed in the investment and 

6% Compound Interest banking business. Part 1 covers the defini- 

computed quarterly on all tions of Finance. Part 2 gives specific in- 


amounts as received. 
** Pay in any amount—any time”’ 


MARCIL TRUST CO. 


LIMITED _MONTREAL 


formation regarding various issues of Pre- 
ferred and guaranteed stocks. 
Price $1.00. Send all orders to 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Mail Free Booklet to ....... ah 143-149 University Ave. Toronto 


THE INVESTOR’S LIBRARY 


Authoritative works on Investment and Speculation; invaluable to those interested in Stock Market 
Operations and other forms of investment. The books are handsomely printed and bound in cloth. 











ROO AO NAA NL TNE RES AERP ANT 

















SET OF FOUR BOOKS, $3.50, PRICE, IF BOUGHT SINGLY, $4.50 
THE ART OF WALL STREET INVESTING. By John Moody ...................0.. $1.00 
Deals with the methods and phrases of Wall Street investing. giving rules for analyzing o + 


railroad securities and statements and explaining syndicates and reorganizations. 


MINING INVESTMENTS—HOW TO JUDGE THEM. By Francis C. Nicholas, Ph.D.. $1.00 
The author is a mining engineer of world-wide experience, who has made special study of 
mining values the world over. 


THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION. By Thomas Gibson .............. ccc cece ce eee - $1.00 
Dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain speculation. 
THE CYCLES OF SPECULATION. By Thomas GibSon ............. ccc ccc cece cccccs $1.50 


In this book the author goes a little deeper into great questions of investment and specu- 
lation than he does in his “Pitfalls of Speculation.” 


FURTHER PARTICULARS SENT UPON REQUEST. 


MacLean}Publishing Company, Technical?Book Dept. '49-'49 Usiversity Avenue a 











———— — 
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GUARANTEED INVESTMENTS 


During the past six years this company’s paid-up capital has been increased 
from $136,963 to over $800,000. Its subscribed capital is over $1,250,000. 
The company makes a specialty of guaranteed securities which it sells to 
yield the purchaser from 6 to 8 per cent. These investments are very 
carefully selected by experienced officers, and are amply secured. 


f INFORMATION GLADLY GIVEN ON REQUEST. 


NATIONAL FINANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Head ee - vane B.C. 


SUI — 
DOMINION BOND COMPANY 
































LIMITED 
Head Office: DOMINION BOND BUILDING, ;TORONTO 
Dominion Express Building Rogers Building 
MONTREAL VANCOUVER 


Pinners’ Hall, Austin Friars 
LONDON, ENG. 


ST 
a 











We have compiled a Spectal Folder dealing fully with 


‘’ An Attractive Profit Sharing Bond 
Yielding 7%” 


Copy Mailed on Request 


| NATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION, LIMITED 
) CONFEDERATION LIFE BUILDING, TORONTO, CANADA 























‘ ‘ ESTABLISHED 1869 
Capital Paid up, $11,560,000 Reserve Funds, $13,000,000 Total Assets, $180,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE - ~ MONTREAL, CANADA 
H. S. HOLT, ‘President E. L. PEASE, Vice-President and General Manager 
315 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland; 30 Branches in West Indies and 
British Honduras 
LONDON OFFICE - PRINCES ST., E.C. NEW YORK - COR. WILLIAM & CEDARISTS. 
> W. M. BOTSFORD, Manager S. H. VOORHEES, Agent 
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CANADIAN NORTHERN 


“The Scenic Route” 
Between Port Arthur, Fort William, Duluth 


AND 


Western Canada 


Serves all the principal towns and cities’in 


MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN and ALBERTA 














Canadian Northern Wharf Terminals, Port. Arthur. 


THE LAKE SUPERIOR EXPRESS 


| Between Port Arthur, Fort William and Winnipeg. Standard Electric Lighted 
7 Sleepers. Dining Cars and First-class Coaches. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


DULUTH and WINNIPEG 


The route via Duluth is becoming increasingly popular with travellers going 
west ‘by the Great Lakes, as it gives one more day on the steamer (including their 
meals'and berth) without increased charge. 


When in Port} Arthur, stop at the’Prince Arthur Hotel. This and the 
Prince Edward Hotel at Brandon, in furnishings, appointment and service, are in a 
class by themselves in the West. 









For interesting illustrated publications on Canada, write 


R. CREELMAN, R. L. FAIRBAIRN, 


General Passenger Agent, General Passenger Agent, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. TORONTO, ONT. 


aa ———EE 
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“KNOX 
GELATINE 


Quality Quantity Sure Results 


From one package you can make 
a delicious dessert, also a tempting 
salad like the above. 


Use either package—Plain or 
Acidulated. The latter contains an 
envelope of concentrated lemon 
juice, saving the expense of lemons 
for flavoring. Each package con- 
tains tablet for coloring. 


50 Adelaide St. E. 


A§iIGREAT SERVICE. IN YOUR HOME 


2 


VACUUM CLEANERS 
wo 


With the exclusive ball- 
bearing features the ‘*‘ Do- 
mestic’’ has the officiency 
of high-priced electric 
cleaners. 

Easy to Run. 

Lasts a Lifetime. 
Very compact and light; 
weighs only 104 lbs. W ill 
run under all furniture. 
Takes right out all dirt 
and dust. 

Agents wanted everywhere 
WRITE FOR 


FURTHER PARTICULARS 


2 The Domestic Vacuum 
ie Cleaner injUse Requires, 
but One Person. 
hg 


THE.DOMESTIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 


Phone 2583 - Toronto, Ont. 








Try this delicious 
KNOX LUNCHEON SALAD——¥ 


Soak 1 envelope Knox Gelatine in 1 cup cold water 
5 minutes. Dissolve in 142 cups boiling water. Add 
juice of 3 lemons if you use the Plain package (or use 
part of the Concentrated Leinon Juice in the Acidulated 
package soaked in 42 
When jelly is beginning to set put in 1 cup celery cut 
fine, 12 cup nut meats, small pieces of apples, oranges, 
bananas or other fruits, pimentos or green peppers, cut 
up, if desired. Put in large or individual molds and 
serve on lettuce or endive leaves with a mayonnaise 
dressing and garnish with marshmallows or nut meats, 


Knox Recipe Book FREE 


A book of recipes for Desserts, Jellies, 














ano Jeena No Unworthy 
Reflections 


come to those who use 


ROYAL POLISHES 





Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, Salads, 
Candies, etc., sent free for grocer’s name. 
Pint sample for 2-cent stamp and grocer’s name. 
CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 


502 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


Branch Factory: 
Montreal, Canada 


ARK nee ‘ LOPE, CLS § er os a de Nae , 


Stam , | = 








housewife. 










“cHagies's 'B. ‘KNOX co. 
O. CAMABAL, 








Either package makes 
2 full quarts of Jelly. 




















for cleaning and brightening metals. 
Royal Polishes reflect the sound 
judgment fand economy ot the 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
Royal Polishes Co. 


Montrea; 
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| World’s 
Greatest 



















Come 
and 


See 




















“THE STAMPEDE” 


Aug. 9th-16th, 1913 WINNIPEG Remember the Date 
PEERLESS PRESENTATION OF THE PIONEER PAST 


A Pageant! A Contest! An Historic Perspective! The last thrilling panorama of a stage and a 
day in the history of our country that is disappearing forever. The epic,of the frontier—the Saga of 
the Cowboy—-the Benediction of the wild, haunting, mysterious West. The spirit of the grim, 
fierce, naked Rockies, frowning from their ramparts athwart an hundred centuries of time. The 
spirit of the wild, wide yawning plains. The spirit of,the great ribbons of water and the long lone- 
some trails. ‘The spirit of the wind, the buffalo, the Indian, the discoverer, the pioneer, the adven- 
turer, the administrator, the missionary, the statesman, the plainsman, the rider, the railroad, the 
tractor, the wheat. The spirit that thrills and pulsates in Us and our West to-day. The Story of 
Yesterday brought in a whirling, swirling picture of its last truthful reproduction, to Winnipeg. 


PLAN YOUR SUMMER TRIPS TO BE IN WINNIPEG AUGUST 9TH TO 16TH 


STAMPEDE! STAMPEDE! STAMPEDE! 5,085,422; 


DELIRIOUS WEEK 
Write for the Cowboy Directory and other illustrated literature. ‘‘IT’S FREE.’’ 


GUY WEADICK, Megr., jtesdazerters 445 Main Street, Winnipeg, Can. 


Forum Building 

















Reference: Finance Committee: 
The Dominion Bank. Jas. Ryan, Sr., Ch.; W. H. Fares, F. H. Moon, Treas.; A. P. Day, Arena Director 
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This is no ordinary “‘drink-it-just-to-be-drinking- 
something”’ beverage. Coca-Cola has distinctive, 
individual qualities that you will recognize. Just to 
look at a glass of it tells the story—bright, spark- 


ling, clear. 
Delightfully refreshing—completely thirst- 
quenching—absolutely wholesome. It’s worth 
repeating. 


Delicious—Refreshing 
“>>, Thirst-Quenching 

























Demand the Genuine— 
Refuse Substitutes. 








Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 


Send for our 
free Booklet. 





THE COCA-COLA COMPA 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 


NY, ATLANTA, GA. , 
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GERHARD HEINTZMAN IS THE PIANO 
FOR ENDURANCE 


You are buying: your piano for a great many years of service. Only a piano that 
will endure, will satisfy you in the end. 





















‘Thousands of owners of Gerhard Heintzman Pianos, who have had them so long 
and used them so hard that they seem to simply have to write about their lasting 
qualities. 

They see the results, but we see the reasons. This piano is built right. Its 
material and construction are not sacrificed for any consideration whatsoever; 
it involves the cost of his investment to the owner, but it involves a life- 
time’s reputation to us who have made the 


GERHARD HEINTZMAN 
CANADA’S GREATEST PIANO 


Send for our beautiful book describing the piano fully, whether Self Player 
Grand or Upright. 


Your present instrument taken as part payment at a fair valuation. 


GERHARD HEINTZMAN, LIMITED 
41-43 Queen Street W., Opp. City Hall 
TORONTO 


New Salesrooms in Hamilton. 
Next to Post Office. 0-95 
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You should prefer a breakfast food that is 
good and healthful. Upton’s Marmalade 
is recommended for absolute purity and 
exquisite flavor. 























Preserved by experts from the freshest fruit, in a well-kept, well- 
lighted factory of cleanliness, it retains the only flavor that 
invariably pleases the palate—the natural flavor of a naturally 
prepared product. 


Be sure that Upton’s Marmalade is 
included in your next grocery order. 




















THE T. UPTON CO., LIMITED 


HAMILTON . - ONTARIO 
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Our Annual Gift 


10 Dishes Free times normal size—will taste like toasted 
; nuts. 

Take this coupon to your grocer. Buy Serve the other at night, floating in 
from him, for 15 cents, a package of Puffed bowls of milk. These dainty brown waf- 
Rice. ; P ers are crisper than crackers. They are 

Then he will give you for the coupon a four times as porous as bread. 


package of Puffed Wheat—-a full-size 10- 
cent package. And we will pay him for it. 

You will then have both these curious 
foods. That will mean full twenty serv- 
ings of the most fascinating foods in exist- 


These are Prof. Anderson’s ideal foods. 
Each grain is steam-exploded. 

Never before were whole-grain foods 
made even half so digestible. 








— 6 And never before were cereals made so 
nut-like and delicious. 

In the morning serve one with cream Please find them out. Accept this gift. 
and sugar. Or mix with any fruit. _ Cut out this coupon, lay it aside, and pre- 

These crisp, airy grains—puffed to eight sent it when you go to the store. 

The Quaker Qats O@mpany-scie Makers 
Peterborough, Ont., and Saskatoon, Sask. 
Puffed SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER 
Wh Good in Canada or United States Only C-5 
eat This Certifies that I, this day, bought one package of Puffed Rice, and 
1 Oc my grocer included free with it one package of Puffed Wheat. 


To the Grocer 


We will remit you 10 cents for this cou- 

P ffed pon when mailed to us, properly signed by 
u the customer, with your assurance that | Address ..... 
the stated terms were complied with. 











* 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 
Rice East of Manitoba—Peterborough, Ont. ER er ee ee ees 1973. 
West of Ontario—Saskatoon, Sask. 
1 5c This coupon not good If presented after June 25, 1913. 


Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July ff, 





E ti NOTE.—No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer 
xcept in should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets 
Extreme West new stock. As eyery jobber is well supplied, he can more stock very quickly. 


(418) | 








Ten-Cent Coupon Pattee aged 
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Keep Cool 


You can have 
a comfortable 
kitchen the 
the hottest 
summer day 
if you use a 





New Perfection 
Oil Cook-stove 


No Coal. No Ashes. No Dirt. 


Furnished with 1, 2 and 3 burners, with shelf and 
racks for keeping food hot, and indicator on oil tank. 


For best results use Royalite oil. Stock carried at 
all chief points. 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, Limited 


Toronto Montreal Halifax 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John 
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The Peerless Self Winding Automatic Clothes Line 


A Most Useful Thing to Have Around 


For the Housewife it is pre-eminently useful, but has many other uses 
especially for the Picnic Party, Camping out, Boating, the Photo- 
grapher’s Studio, the Motorist, ete. 

Easily attached to pillar, post, tree or fence; conveniently put aside 
when not required. It reels back automatically and can be readily 
carried wherever it is needed. 

PRICE COMPLETE, $1.00. 
Mail your order direct or ask for descriptive Circular. 


POLLOCK MFG. CO., LIMITED, BERLIN, ONT. 


























HAPPY HOMES 


are not only comtortable and cheerful within but are bright and inviting from 
without. Nothing will make a home look more cheery and bright than 


Jamieson’s Pure Prepared Paints 
and Varnishes 


and the satisfaction will last because the wearing quality of the paint is made to 
withstand summer’s heat and winter’s cold. 


READY FOR USE 


Ask your dealer for Jamieson’s, the paint that lasts 


R. C. Jamieson & Company, Limited 


Montreal Established 1858 Vancouver 
Owning and Operating P. D.{Dods & Company, Limited 





















AGH eh > tara Cures 


INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE 


Not a mineral water but a mild aperient which gently cleanses the whole 
system from all impurities. 
HEALTH IN EVERY DROP. 
Take RIGA in the Home and Keep Sickness Out. Sold by Druggists and 
Grocers—TRY IT. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS GOOD FOR 10c on purchase of a bottle of 
RIGA WATER. 


SOCIETE DES EAUX PURGATIVES “RIGA ”’ 
eal 215 Notre Dame Street East - - : 








Montreal, Canada 
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“The Star” Y 


ASBESTOS 
TABLE PAD 






a 























The Pianos That Excel 


Distinctive in Style ; Permanent in Purity 
of Tone; the only piano equipped with > 
Howard’s Patent Straining Rods; 


OUR PLAYER PIANOS 


give human expression, have a human 
temperament, are perfect in tone, display 
refinement in design and capable of giv- 
ing life long service. 


WRITE US 


if visiting, or in Toronto, give us 
a call. A careful comparison is 
advantageous to us. 





For protection of polished table top against 
damage by hot dishes or moisture. 


Made of especially prepared asbestos covered 
with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft 
and noiseless. 


Made for round, square or oval tables. Special sizes to NEWCOMBE ee CO. : 


order. Folds to convenient size to be laid away. Limited 


The Best Pad Made. . ; 
Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get them 19 and vA Richmond St: W. 


for you. ran TORONTO / 
'  BUNIONS ARE DOOMED 


All the agony and torture of bunions will soon be forgotten and 























aes 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 inches; 


round, square or oval, 





Look for our trade-mark “ Star.” 


These Pads tor Sale in Canada by | your feet will regain their pon lines and shapeliness if you use 
T, Eaton Co., Limited, ° - Toronto, Ont. Dr. Scholl Ss Bunion Right 
John Kay Co., Limited, - - Toronto, Ont, It straightens the crooked toe—removes the 
Murray-Kay Co,, Limited, ° - Toronto, Ont. cause of your bunion or enlarged joint per- 
Adams Furniture Co,, Limited, ° Toronto, Ont, manently. Gives instant relief and final cure 
Robert Simpson Co., Limited, - Toronto, Ont, of all bunion pains—and can be washed and 
Ottawa Fireproof Supply Co., - Ottawa, Ont. replaced as often as desired. Dr. Scholl’s 
Chas, Duncan & Sons, Limited, : Brantford, Ont, Bunion Right sold at Shoe or 
T. C. Watkins, Limited, - Hamilton, Ont. Drug Store, 50c each or $1.00 a 
T, Eaton Co,, Limited, - - Winnipeg, Man. pair. Money back if not 
Hudsons Bay Co., - - - Vancouver, B.C satisfied. FREE ADVICE. 
David Spencer, Limited - ° . Vancouver, B.C. Write to-day for Dr. 


Scholl’s great book on 
bunions and name of 
dealer who sells his ap- 
pliances for all foot 
troubles. 


THE C. SCHOLL MFG. CO., 214 King St. E., Toronto, Can, 
ALOE RESTRAINT RSA 3 PESTER RENAN 


Booklet on Request 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
158 West 62nd Street Chicago, Il. 














Summer Days Are Dusty Days 


but the wise housewife keeps Soclean in the house and sweeps in 
comfort without dust or worry. 

Well the cheery housewife knows the preservative qualities of 
Soclean. 


Soclean preserves and brightens carpets, kills moths and makes 
sweeping easy. 





There is no substitution for Soclean. Insist on having only Soclean. 
From all Grocers and Hardware Dealers. 


SOCLEAN, Limited, Toronto, Ont. oe + * 
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& Kitchen Konversation 


“Your kitchen isn’t anything like as big as mine,” 
said Mrs. Brown, “but there always seems more 
room.” “That’s because of my 





Look for the Trade Mark. 


NECHTEL 


ITCHEN 
ABINET 





Registered. 


answered Mrs. Smith, “you see there’s a proper 
place in it for so many things. It gives such 
lots of room. Then it’s so convenient. I sit down 
and everything for cooking is right at hand. 
We can’t get a servant and I really don’t know 


what I would do without it. It saves countless 
steps, that’s why I get through the work so 
easily.” 


“What a convenient flour bin,’ remarked Mrs. B. 
Then Mrs. S. pointed out the places for sugar 
and spice and meal and tea and cake, and Mrs. 
Brown enthused over the sliding shelves and the 
shining aluminum kitchen table, all so practical. 


“Where can I get one?” she asked. “Well!” said 
Mrs. Smith, “I got mine in town, but you just 
send a post card for booklet “A” to the 


THE KNECHTEL KITCHEN CABINET CO., LIMITED 


Hanover, Ontario 























Make 
Poultry 
Pay 











Eggs! Eggs! Eggs! 


We breed nothing but the best fowl 
and our experience enables you to make 
poultry pay by ensuring nothing but 
the best stock. Our eggs bring the 
desired results and eliminate poultry 
worries for you. 


We depend upon our eggs to bring us 
customers. Send for a trial order and 
you’ ll be delighted with the results. 


CATALOGUE OF USEFUL HINTS SENT. 
SEND YOUR REQUEST ON A POSTCARD. 


J. H. RUTHERFORD 


CALEDON EAST . ONTARIO 
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Protect Your renee With 
Peerless Lawn Fencing 


Ornamental fencing serves a double pur- 
pose. It not only enhances the beauty of 
your premises, but also protects it and your 
children, as well. It keeps out marauding 
animals and trespassers. It protects your 
lawns and flowers and always gives your 
property that orderly, pleasing appearance. 


Peerless Ornamental Fencing 


is the result of years of fence building. It 
is built to last—to retain its beauty and 
grace for years to come and should not be 
confused with the cheap, shoddy fencing 
offered by catalog houses. Peerless fence 
is built of strong, stiff wire which will not 
sag and the heavy galvanizing plus the 
heavy zinc enamel is the best possible as- 
surance against rust. 





Send for Literature 
Shows many beautiful designs of fencing 
Suitable for lawns, parks, cemeteries, etc. 
Agencies almost everywhere. Agents 
wanted in unassigned territory. 
The Banwell-Hoxie Wire Fence Co., Lid. 
Winnipeg, Man. Hamilton, Ont. 





7 Home Cleaning 


The Easy Way. 














To clean house 
thoroughly from 
top to bottom 
without tiring 
yourself in the 
least—that is the 
Hoover way. 
The Hoover 
Electric Suc- 
tion Sweeper 
cleans floor coverings by a combination of three tried 
and proved cleaning principles—Vibration, Brushing 
and Suction. Vibration loosens the dirt, Brushing 
frees it, and Suction gathers it. Moreover, the Ma- 
chine itself does all the work; the user need only 
guide it. 
Find out about the Hoover; then judge for yourself. 


Write for a copy of ‘* The Dustless Home.”’ 


The Best Endorsed Product made in America. 
Ask us for the proof. 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Company 


| 


| Windsor, Ont. 


of Canada, Limited 
and New Berlin, Ohio, U.S.A. 








Say you saw the ad. 


in MacLean’ - Magazine. 
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GOOD start will help a lot in 
A the day’s work whatever work 

you do. Start with a_ good 
satisfying breakfast whieh put@#P you 
right for the whole day and you will 
accomplish much greater results than 
otherwise. 


Fearman’s English Breakfast Bacon 
is an ideal food for breakfast with its 
rich creamy flavor and suitability to 
ihe digestion. It has an appetizing 
smell that makes you eat with great 
enjoyment. Fearman’s is not a manu- 
factured bacon. It the absolutely 
pure product of the best stock, sugar 
cured under government inspection and 
put up by experts who have made this 
business a special study. 


is 


ASK YOUR GROCER ABOUT FEAR- 
MAN’S ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON 


THE F. W. FEARMAN CO., LTD. 


HAMILTON ONTARIO 
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FOR FAMILY USE 
St. Vincent Arrowroot 


is unequalled as combining 
quality and cheapness 


Are you using it in your home? 


It is growing in popularity as a diet, 
lending itself to many forms of culi- 
nary practice. It is a boon to the 
housewife in arranging her daily 
menu. 


Arrowroot custards, puddings, blanc 
manges, taken with jams or fruit 
jellies, are most delicious dishes. 


\rrowroot is perfectly digestible by 


all persons in any condition of 
health. 

A desirable Food for the Whole 
Family. 
An appetising breakfast for the 
workingman or woman. 

An agreeable digestible food for 


growing boys and girls; and a non- 
irritable and pleasing article of diet 
for the baby and young children. 


Ask your grocer for St. Vincent 
Arrowroot. 


OUR BOOK OF RECIPES IS FREE. 
WE WILL GLADLY SEND IT TO 
YOUR ADDRESS. WRITE FOR IT 
TO-DAY. 


St. Vincent Arrowroot 


Growers and Exporters’ Association 
KINGSTOWN - ST. VINCENT, B.W.I. 
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“> UCCESS” 
ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


Aluminum Finish Outside ; White Enamel Inside: Galvan- 








ized Ice Chamber; Adjustable Tinned Racks. 
a6 . 
SUCCESS” Should follow the Wedding Bells. 
A handsome present for the newly-weds. Gives them a 
good start in the right direction. Promotes ideas of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation about the home. 


MADE ENTIRELY OF METAL 


Clean Sanitary Wholesome 
The very newest and most advanced creation in refrigerator 


construction. 








APARTMENT HOUSE STYLE 


NO WOOD ABOUT THEM 


to absorb moisture and retain odors; to swell 
and to shrink and crack open ; to decay and 
harbor germs and dirt. 


DOORS ALWAYS CLOSE 
TIGHT 


All Inside Parts Removable; Easily Cleaned 


They keep the ice longer and thus keep the 
temperature lower and the food in a better 
and more wholesome condition. They 
save a big amount in the ice bill and may 
save a doctor’s bill every season. ete 


They Cost a trifle more, but a - 
They Are Worth . 
iN a great deal more than the old kind. ./- 


























LARGE FAMILY STYLE 





If the dealers in your town don’t keep We have 9 Styles and 14 Sizes. 


35 : | 
" Success Refrigerators Next month we will show our 
Write us for Booklet and Particulars. THREE CHAMBER STYLE 


LEWIS BROS., Limited - MONTREAL 


SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 

















It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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‘ Canadian Factory of Standard Varnish Works, 
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Your Floors Are Abused 


through the dropping of liquids, 


the shuffling of feet, the moving 
of furniture, —and against these abuses 
they are protected merely by a thin, 
transparent finish. Then, by all means, 
see that this finish is sufficiently tough 
and elastic to safeguard them against 
possible injury. 


ELAStICA 


the one perfect floor varnish, is made 
to give a high lustrous finish to floors, 
to resist the severest wear and tear 
and to remain unstreaked, unmarred 
and free from spots. 

ELASTICA is easily applied and 
dries hard over night. In the morning 
your floors are not only beautiful to look at, but pre- 


pared to withstand months of hard service. When 
you refinish this Spring, insist on ELASTICA, 


Ask for Beautiful Floor Book No. 85 


** Howto Finish Floors’’—-Home Edition. It contains 
complete information about the proper care of floors. 


[emma Yara @. 


TORONTO . WINNIPEG 
New York, Chicago, London, Berlin, 
russels, Melbourne 
Largest in the world and first to establish 
definite standards of quality. . 





MAGAZINE 
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is made in 
England and enjoyed 
all over the world. 


Its new and delicious flavour 
is distinct—quite distinct— 
from any other sauce or relish 


you have ever had before. 


Selling freely everywhere. 




















SANOL’S ANTI-DIABETES 


A remedy which has no equal for 


DIABETES 


No Diabetic should fail to give this per- 
fectly harmless and efficacious remedy a trial. 
It never fails to effect wonderful results. It 
has the unqualified approval of prominent 
physicians. Price, $2.00 per bottle. 


SANOL 


is a Reliable Cure for Gall Stones, Kidney 
Trouble, Kidney Stones, Bladder Stones, 
Gravel, Lumbago and all diseases arising from 
Uric Acid. Price, $1.50. 


SANOL’S BLOOD SALT 


(Sal Sanguinis) 


This salt is an excellent and absolutely 
harmless remedy for any disturbances of di- 
gestion, such as Dyspepsia, Gastric Catarrh, 
Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Loss of Appetite, 
Constipation, etc., and has an aid to digestion 
in wasting and nervous diseases. 


The preparations of the originator have been 
awarded First Prize Medal at the Hygiene 
Didactical Exposition by the University of 
Lemberg. Price, 50c per Bottle. 


LITERATURE FREE ON REQUEST. 
THE SANOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


975 Main Street, - Winnipeg, Man. 
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Housework Made Easy 











Electricity Not Necessary 


A Perfect Hand Vacuum Cleaner for 


$10.00 


HIS is the latest Hand Power Vacuum 
Cleaner on the market. It can be at- 
tached to any carpet sweeper, old or new. 


A Boon to Housewives 





who have not the use of elec- 
tricity in their home. Simple, 
easy to work, a child can oper- 
ate it. Takes drudgery 
out of housework. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Returned 





You run no risk whatever in ordering this cleaner. 
Simply return it to us, express prepaid, if not satisfied. 
Confidence in our cleaner enables us to make this . 
offer to you. 


SEND A POST OFFICE MONEY ORDER AND GET THE 
BENEFITS OF THIS CLEANER IN YOUR HOME TO-DAY. 


Guaranteed for one year from date of sale. Express paid to all parts in Canada. 








SALES COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


641 ST. CATHERINE STREET WEST, MONTREAL AGENTS WANTED 
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Artistic Creation 


JIRIGINAL 


CONCEIVED ON LINES 





A N instrument made by skilled artisans 
—each an expert in his particular de- 
that insures uni- 


formity and precision in its separate parts 


partment—an instrument 


—such is the 


Sherlock- Manning 


20th Century 


Piano 


whose touch and tone satisfies the most 
exacting. It has won the appreciation and 
praise of all Canadian music lovers. 

Its wonderful sing quality ; its superi- 
ority and exclusiveness of design, its respon- 
sive action and lasting tone service make 
this piano the one you will want to buy, 
and the price is right, too. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 

**G*’ FULLY DESCRIBING AND 


ILLUSTRATING THIS 20TH 
CENTURY PIANO. 


The 
Sherlock - Manning 
Piano & Organ Co. 


No Street Address Necessary 
London “ Ontario 
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A Table Wherever 
You Want Tt a 
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COMPACT 
CONVENIENCE 


A host of visitors have arrived, you 
want to seat them at tables. Here is 
just the thing. Half a dozen tables 
folded up into the space of one. They 
are opened and set up in a moment. 
No fuss, no worry, and everybody is 
happy. The Light-weight Peerless is 
a handsome little table which would be 
just the thing for out-of-door refresh- 
ments, cards, ete. Light, rigid and 
convenient. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
PRICES AND NAME OF 
DEALER. 


HOURD & COMPANY, Ltd. 


Sole Licensees and Manufacturers 


London « . - 


“HH” WITH 
NEAREST 


Ontario 
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Magazine. 
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Whether at 


oe Home or in 
The Institute of Oxygen Therapy. the Office 


Science versus Drugs | or anywhere where the cleaning of car- 


pets, upholstery, curtains, etc., have to 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT | be done, there is no machine will do the 


| work more thoroughly, effectively than 
Oxygen is a word often heard and yet even the 

the most studious or the deepest thinker 
knows but little of tlris life-giving force. 


Oxygen forms eight-ninths of water by weight Invincible Renovator 


und nearly three-fourths of the human body. 











It makes up one-fifth of the air we breathe, The Invincible Electric Renovator is an economy 
and it is this fact with which we are mostly 


| 
| Rye 
, cam Bsialtn “ ot 
concerned. a Home, Office, Public Building or Insti 
ution. 


The Institute of | It Eats Dirt 
OXYGEN THERAPY | Simple in construction. Silent in action. No 


complicated wearing parts. No pump gears or 


was founded for the purpose of utilizing every valves to get out of repair. 

modern process and development for the Years of continuous success proves its worth. 
improvement and restoration of health ~ pom é  eneil hed to c t 
through the use of Oxygen. Foremost in de- “asy to operate, easily attached to current. 


velopment is a simple apparatus for home use 
which has been applied with wonderful suc- 


cess in the treatment of a wide variety of Lasts a Lifetime 


human ailments in young and old, mild and 


severe cases giving way to its wonderful heal- WRITE FOR BOOKLET 66 wR ad 
ing power. T i 


The name of this great restoring 2 . 
apparatus is A complete Treatise on Cleaning 
free on request. 


THE INVINCIBLE RENOVATOR 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Limited 

81 Peter St., 


Toronto, 
Canada. 





THE FARADOR 


which is depicted in the above illustration. 


Write 








The Science of Oxygen Therapy is the most to-day. 
wonderful discovery of the age, and everybody 

desirous of knowing more of its potentialities 

for the healing of human_ suffering and 

diseases‘ should write us. cman 2 ECA Mam AIR La 








Our Booklet, “The Natural Way,” tells 
more of this fascinating story of life’s 
greatest force. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 


The Ontario Farador Co. 


506 Yonge Street - - Toronto 


Specialists in Oxygen Therapy. Phone N. 3024 
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Victor-Victrola XVI, $250 ‘ Other Styles of the 
Mahogany or quartered oak Victor-Victrola, $20 to $300 


If the Victor-Victrola did nothing but bring to you the soul- 
stirring arias and concerted numbers of opera, beautifully rendered 


by the world’s greatest artists, that alone would make it a treasured 
addition to your home. 

ut besides the compositions of the great masters, the Victor- 
Victrola brings into your home a wonderful variety of music and 
mirth, that satisfies alike the longing for musical harmonies and 
the taste for sheer entertainment. 

And as you sit and enjoy all these musical riches, you will 
marvel at the varied accomplishments of the Victor-Victrola and 
thoroughly appreciate its value as a companion and entertainer— 
a treasured possession in your home. 

Any “His Master’s Voice” dealer in any city in Canada will gladly 
demonstrate the Victor-Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 


Ask for free copy of our 300-page Musical Encyclopedia listing o over 5000 
Victor Records. Double-sided Victor Records are 90 cents for 


the two selections 


BERLINER GRAM-O-PHONE CO. Limited 
MONTREAL. ZS a : 
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‘There Can Be No Excess to Beauty” Emerson | 


“7 


COMELY WOMAN 


is surely the master- 
piece of the Creator’s 
skill, but physical defects 
and the heavy hand of time 
too often destroy beauty of 
face and form. 


The ‘‘Hiscott’’ Treatment 
of superfluous hair, wrinkles, 
pimples and other blemishes is 
invariably effective and absolute- 
ly harmless, and has proved a boon 
to thousands. 







J 


‘ Get YOUR copy of our handsome 
new Catalogue ‘‘D.’’ Sent free on 
request, in plain envelope. 

Hiscott Dermatological Institute 

65 College Street, Toronto 























Specially Designed Transformations 
and Semi-transformations that fit the head perfectly, and 
at prices that are more reasonable than elsewhere. 


Transformations from $27.00 up and Semi-trans- 
formations $18.00 up. 


Pompadours from $7.50 to $25.00, inside Pompa- 
dours from $3.50 to $18.00. 


All from the finest natural hair. 


THE PEMBER STORE 


127-129 Yong St. - near Yonge St. Arcade 























EUROPEAN HAIRDRESSING PARLORS 


Specialists in Orna- 
mental Hair. 

See what YOU can 
do with this beautiful 
Switch. 

For $5.00 you couid 
dress your Hair to 
look as well as your 
friend who paid $7.00 
Write us for parti- 
culars of my Gent’s 
Toupees, Transfor- 
mations, and all 
other Hair Goods, 


J. BENT, 


Carlton Block, 
Portage Ave. 
Winnipeg 



































| How About a Watch for the 
Boy or Yourself? 


It’s a dandy. A15 jeweled movement in the 
new thin model case. Your choice of either 


nickel or gunmetal 
Only $3:25 Only 


We pay registered postage to you and with 
each watch give a money back guarantee, 


Send money order at once to 


FERGUSON & ATKINSON, Quality Jewelers 


Kenora, Ontario, Canada 
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MurrRAy &LANMAN S 


Florida Water 


For fully a century the world 
has delighted in the use of this 
matchless toilet perfume. It is 
found on dressing-tables and in 
the bath room and nursery, in 


every land. Its fame is universal. 


Leading Druggists sell it. 
Accept no Substitute ! 


LANMAN & KEMP 


New York, and cor. St. Antoine and Chatham 
Sts., Montreal. 
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Just two ways of hearing 
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all the Music 
| of alltheWorld 


The Columbia Grafonola is the 
one incomparable instrument of 
music. This new Columbia “Grand” 
has made the very words :“talking 
machine” obsolete. Its tone is be- 
yond compare. No winding—it 
runs by electric motor. Jt stops 
automatically at the end of each 
record. Ask your dealer for the 
Book of the Columbia “Grand ”—or 
write us. 

Columbia Grefonolas now range 


from $65 to $650.. Catalogs on 
request. Ti. 





Important Notice 


All Columbia records can be | 
played on Victor talking machines. 
.Likewise all Columbia instruments 
will play Victor records. 





vor CO, 27 Sszausen Ave. 
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LADIES 


Write for our free booklet on 


Accordion Plaiting 
Knife Plaiting 
Plaited Skirts 
Covered Buttons 
Hemstitching 
Tucking 
Scolloping, etc. 


Whether you are at present interested in these 
lines or not, you should have this catalogue, 
illustrating several of the newest models. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


Toronto Dress Plaiting Go. 
600 Yonge Street - Toronto, Ont. 


Phones North 6400 and 6401 











There Is Beauty 
In Every Jar_ 


C\ENSITIVE skin needs 
the protection of In- 
gram’s Milkweed 
Cream, 

Tan, sunburn, red- 
ness and chapping 
are relieved by its 
use, and dry orsig 
ging tissues are 
toned and strength 
ened. 


Ingram's 
MILKWEED 


CREAM 
50 cents—$1.00 


Applied lightly night and 
l@ morning it softens, whitens 
and beautifies the skin. 

It is absorbed quickly by the skin, which is never 
sticky, shiny or greasy after its use; requires no rub- 
bing, therefore does not enlarge or exaggerate the 
pores of the skin. 

LET US PROVE TO YOU the value of Ingram’s 
Toilet Specialties by a personal cest; write us yours 
and your druggist’s name and address, and receive 
free, our box of samples. Or enclose l0ec and we will 
mail them direct. Address 

Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Detroit, Mich, 7 Oulette Ave., Windsor, Ont. 

INGRAM’S VELVEOLA SOUVERAINE FACE 
POWDER is powdered perfection for the complexion; 
light and adhesive, yet without artificial effect. Price 
50c at drug store or by mail postpaid, A handsome 
Vanity Box FREE with ingram’s Velveola 

Souveraine, 
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PERSONAL ATTRACTIVENESS: Health, Vigor and Beauty 








WRITE FOR FREE 


The Blackstone will be 


378 CRAIG ST. W. : 





The Blacksten Vacuume Massager 
that deserves a place in any and every home. It is inex- 
pensive, will last for years, and everybody in the family 
can use it. It is guaranteed to remove wrinkles, blackheads, 
and make the skin smooth and youthful. It relieves pain, 
and is a body invigorator; operated by water. Simply 
attach to tap and regulate according to strength desired. 
The ‘‘Blackstone’’ only costs $5.00, and it is equal to the 
most expensive. Why pay more? 


WILL BE INTERESTED IN IT. 


address in Canada for $5.00. Get one. 


THE EUREKA IMPORTING CO. 


is a wonderful invention 


BOOKLET. YOU 


sent prepaid to any 





- MONTREAL 

















The Choice of 
Discrimmating (O Q 


Gentlewomen. 


Corson’s 


“Ideal Orchid,” -_ 7 4e Fragrance of 


Corson’s 
‘*Pomander,’’ are special favorites. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Made by 


The Sovereign Perfumes, Limited, Toronto 
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and action mark the successful 
man or woman. 
Heavy uncomfortable undercloth- 
ing hampers the movements and 
saps the energy. 


“CEETEE” 
Pure Wool, Unshrinkable 


UNDERCLOTHING 


for Spring and Summer is light in 
weight, but because of the pureness 
and quality of wool used, it absorbs 
all the perspiration. 

Free action of the limbs and body 
is rendered easy by shaping the gar- 
ment during the process of knitting. 
All joins are knitted, not sewn. 
Made in sizes to fit all the family. 


Worn by the best people. 
Sold by the best dealers, 


Manufactured by 


THE C. TURNBULL CO. OF GALT, 
Limited 


Aiso manufacturers of TURNBULL'S 
HIGH-CLASS RIBBED UNDER- 
WEAR for Ladies and Children, 
TURNBULL’S “M” Bands for In- 
fants and “CEETEE” Shaker Knit 
Sweater Coats. 








CHALLENGE 


COLLARS 
























The Acme of Comfort | 


is assured to every wearer of 


“CHALLENGE” 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


They have the same dull finish, texture 
and fit as the best linen collar, and 
won’t wilt or crack. “Challenge” Col- 
lars can be cleaned with a rub from a 
wet cloth. Always smart, always dres- 
sy. If your dealer doesn’t sell ‘“Chal- 
lenge” Brand send us 25c for collar or 
50c for pair of cuffs. You’ll be delighted. 


NEW STYLE BOOK SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
The Arlington Co. of Canada, Limited, 
64-56 Fraser Ave., 
Toronto. 


WATERPROOF 








Nin 


i x ! 
“BROKEN” | 


The Appetite for Strong Drink can be i | 
entirely broken -—— wholly eradicated //M 
without hypodermic injections, in 
three days. 
The Satlin treatment will give you if 
a new lease on life—restoring will 
power and giving new nerve 
energy—a sense of freedom and 
control—for you. 
The most successful treatment 
in the world. 


Scientific Harmless, Efficient. 
Money refunded if patient 
be not satisfied. 
Write, call or phone for 
booklet, which gives full 
explanation. 


The Gatlin Institute 


428 Jarvis St., Toronto, Ont. 
Phone North 4538 
MONTREAL INSTITUTE 
893 St. Catherine St., 

Montreal, Can. 
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The ZIMMER Saves More than 
It Costs to Install ! 


As a simple matter of economy, you should 
have a Zimmer Vacuum Cleaner in your 
home. It makes your home more sanitary, 
ill health costs money; your carpets are pre- 
served, since the dirt is taken right out and 
not trodden in. But most important of all, 
the Zimmer enables one housemaid to do the 
work of two—thus paying for itself in a year 
‘ or two. 


ZIMMER 


Vacuum Cleaners 


The illustration gives an idea of how ‘The machinery is started and stopped 
Zimmer suction machinery is installed from any floor—the acme of conveni- 
in the basement and connected with ence. 
every room in the house with piping, Let us show you how the Zimmer 
to which portable hose is attached. can be installed in your home. 


A Machire— 
Not a Toy 


There is a Booklet “HOUSEKEEPING SIMPLIFIED” 


awaiting your request. 


The Zimmer Vacuum Machine Co., Ltd. 
94 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 
WINNIPEG CALGARY MONTREAL HALIFAX ST. JOHN 
































It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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IT WAS MADE FOR OUY 


The KantKracK Coated Linen Collars are linen collars waterproofed so 

that they may be sponged off at any time. 

They fit easily and comfortably on the neck. Note the flexible lips at the 
42° front, which relieve all strain, and the patented slit at the back, 

which prevents pressure of the button on the neck. The rein- 

forced buttonholes never wear out. 

Ask your dealer for KANTKRACK Collars, or send us 25c., 

with style and size. 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS 
CANADIAN CO. 


Hamilton Ontario 








VISITORS WILL NOT WORRY YOU 


If you own a Kindel Bed you can always Send for our beautifully il- 
La make your visitors comfortably at home 
ie = * without the slightest worry. {The Kindel 
Bed is a handsome davenport of which any 
one may be proud, 
and «can by a simple 
turer be converted 
{7} into a comfortable 
Ww and soothing bed. 
\ /4; A child can operate 
Ni it. 


lustrated catalogue “K” of 
styles and prices. The ele- 
gance of the designs and the 
low prices will easily con- 
my vince you. 
















THE KINDEL 
BED CO., Ltd. 


Toronto Ontario 



































WISE MOTORISTS 


CHOOSE “JAEGER” COATS 


If you are a motorist, you know the value of a good 
motor coat or ulster. 


Jaeger Pure Wool coats have the quality, the fit and 
the style that adds so much to the comfort and 
pleasure of motoring. 


There are so many Jaeger styles and effects that 
satisfaction is a foregone conclusion. 


Our expert analyst inspects all material used. 


Dr JAEGER '@, 

















TORONTO MONTREAL —— WINNIPEG 
32 King Street West 316 St. Catherine 352 Portage Avenue 
784 Yonge Street, near Bloor Street West Carlton Block 
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Style— 
and Service 


+ Not only have Ide Silver 
Collars a smart look—but 
they stand laundering best, 





and hold their shape because ae 
of the LINOCORD BUTTON- de 
. HOLES (found in no other Ne 


collar) that don’t ‘‘tear out.’’ 


Ide Silver 
Collars 


l4 Sizes—3 for 50c. 


because correctly shaped, give you a well-groomed look, even though your 
clothes be most modest in cost. 


a 
—- 












& ’ 


The new Sussex is an absolutely exclusive shape—exhaling the atmosphere of the 
Strand and Piccadilly. More distinctive, more comfortable than any collar you have 
seen—durable and style retaining because of its LINOCORD UNBREAKABLE BUTTONHOLES, 
front and back. 


Buy the Sussex at your dealer’s today. Other new and attractive Ide Shapes are the 
Cabaret, the Sanford, the Pembroke. . 


WRITE FOR STYLE BOOK 


GEO. P. IDE & CO. (Makers of Ide Shirts), 529 River St., Troy, N.Y. 
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Have you seen 


the new TOOKE 
| Shirts, with the 


This is the latest improve- 
ment—and “the greatest 
thing that ever happened 
to a shirt.” 
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Health Restored 


Grow—Get well—Be Young 


without Drugs, in your own home. A few 
minutes spent every day on the Stretcher. 
This Stretcher is a machine for correct- 
ing physical defects, curvatures and de- 
formities. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent Physi-Culturists, and is in use in 
the offices of hundreds of the foremost 
physicians for the removal of the causes 
of countless diseases. 





WRITE, EXPLAINING HOW 
YOU ARE HANDICAPPED 
PHYSICALLY AND WE WILL 
SEND YOU FULL PARTICU- 
LABS. 


THE STRETCHER COMPANY 


3206 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. 


























ASK FOR 


“LOGWOOD” 


3 for 50 


A comfortable collar and 
correct style. | 


























Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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HAIR AND 
SKIN BEAUTY 
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PRESERVED BY 
CUTICURA SOAP 


Assisted by occasional use 
of Cuticura Ointment. No 
others do so much for the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura, Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug & Chem Corp., Boston, U. 8. A. 

oa” MMen who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
‘-°™ will findit be:t for skin and sealp 
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You have 

never before 

had any cer- 

tainty of fit and 

wear when you 
bought hosiery. You 
had to take your 


We can safely guarantee Pen-Angle 


Hosiery for several reasons. In our 
gigantic mills we knit this hosiery 
on machines for which we have the 
sole Canadian rights. 

With these machines we fit the 
hosiery to the exact form ofthe leg, 


chances. 


You no longer need do that. 


For now, at some 
near you, you can 


Pen-Angle Hosiery. 


FOR LADIES 
No. 1760—*‘ Lady Fair” Black Cash- 


mere hose. edium weight. Made of 
fine, soft cashmere yarns, 2-ply leg, 
5-ply foot, heel, toe and high splice, 
giving strength where needed. OX O 


3 pairs, $1.50, 6 pairs, 3.00. 


No. 1020—Same quality as 1760, but 
heavier. Black only. Box of 3 pairs, 
1.50 ; 6 pairs, 3,00. 


No. 1150—Very fine Cashmere hose. 
Medium weight, 2-ply leg. 4-ply foot, 
heel and toe. Black, light and dark tan, 
leather, champagne, myrtle, pearl gray, 
oxblood, helio, cardinal. Box of 3 pairs, 
$1.50; 6 pairs, $3.00. 


No. 1720- Fine quality Cotton Hose. 
Made of 2-ply Egyptian yarn with 
3-ply heels and toes. Black, light and 
dark tan, champagne, myrtle, pearl grav, 
oxblood, helio. sky, pink, bisque. Box 
of 4 pairs, $1.00 ; 6 pairs, $1.50. 


No. 1175—Mercerized. Same colors 
as 1720. Box of 3 pairs, $1.00; 6 


pairs, $2.00. 


reliable store 
choose the 


hosiery that is GUARANTEED— 


ankle and foot—without a seam! 


seamless 


wearying 


You need no argument to see that 


hosiery must be more 


comfortable than the seamful, foot- 


kind. Don’t forget the 


name or how the tradernark looks. 





READ THIS REMARKABLE 
GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the folowing 
lines of Pen-Angle Hosiery to 
fit you perfectly, not to shrink 
or stretch, andthe dyes to be 
absolutely fast. We guaran- 
tee them to wear longer than 
any other cashmere or cotton 
hosiery sold at the same 
prices. If, after wearing Pen- 
Angle Guaranteed Hosiery 
any length of time, you should 
ever finda pair that fails‘to 
fulfill this guarantee in any 
particular, return the same to 
us and we will replace them 
with TWO new pairs free of 
charge. 











ORDER THIS WAY 

Ask atthe store first. If they 
cannot supply you, state number, 
size of shoe or stocking and color 
of hosiery desired and enclose 
price, and we will fill your order 
postpaid. Remember we will fill 
no order for less than one box and 
only one size ina box. BE SURE 
TO MENTION SIZE. 


PENMANS LIMITED, 


Dept. 67, Paris, Canada 


FOR MEN 


No. 2404—Medium weight Cashmere. 
2-ply Botany yarn with special “‘Ever- 
last” heels and toes. Black, light and 
dark tan, leather, champagne, navy, 
myrtle, pearl gray, slate, oxblood. helio, 
cadet blue and bisque. Box of 3 pairs, 


$1.50 ; 6 pairs, $3.00. 


No. 500—‘“ Black Knight *’ winter 
weight black Cashmere half-hose, 5-ply 
body, spun from pure Australian wool. 
9-ply silk splice heels and toes. Box of 


3 pairs, $1.50; 6 pairs, $3.00. 


No. 1090—Cashmere half-hose. Same 
quality as 500, but lighter weight. 
Black only. Box of 3 pairs, $1.00. 
6 pairs, $2.00. 


No 330--‘‘Everlast’ Cotton Socks. 
Medium weight Made from four-ply 
long staple com 

Egyptian cotton yarn, 

with six-ply heel and 

toes. ack > 

light and dark 

tan. Put upin 

boxes; Box of 

3 pairs, $1.00; 

pairs, 


$2.00 
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KEEP COOL 


comfortable and dressy by wearing 





¢ 





: a pair of light 


“KING COATLESS ” 


Summer Suspenders 


Out of sight under your shirt. Hold trousers up 
and shirt down. Give neat shirt-waist effect. Ad- 
justable to any size. 


Name ‘*King Coatless’’ on buckles. Say 
‘*King Coatless’’ and make sure you get them. 


50 at all Dealers or mailed free with 
G instructions 02 receipt of 50c. by 








The King Suspender Co. 
TORONTO 





















= ==A .CORRECT DIET WILL MAKE YOU HEALTHY=== 


A vast amount of sickness is caused by improper combinations of food. To know what kind of foods to eat is to 
KNOW HOW TO KEEP A HEALTHY BODY AND A CONSTANT MENTAL EFFICIENCY. 9% r cent. of 
diseases can be cured by correct feeding. My system does not require starvation or fasting methods, e system I 
teach has been recommended by the Medical Adviser of The Prudential Association. 

Write to me, giving full particulars of your case and I will acquaint you how I can restore 
you to perfect health again, 
INVESTIGATE—IT WILL COST NOTHING AND WILL MEAN MUCH TO YOU, 


























THOMAS McCOMBIE F.D.S., - . 214 Sixth Street W., North Vancouver B.C. 
THE SMALLEST BIBLE ON EARTH PAPER 


** The Double Grip Paper Clip *’ 


Send 15c. (stamps or silver) for a 

box of 100 Niagara Clips. They are 

absolutely the best on the market. 
FREDERICK E. ROBSON & CO. 

25 Front St. - - TORONTO 


JU NIAGAR 





doz., 75c. AGENTS WANTED. The big- 
gest wonder of the Twentieth Century. 
Coin $5.00 a day selling them. 


EVANS & CO. - THOMPSON, GA, 


Size of postage stamp, New Testament 
illustrated; 200 pages; sample 10c.; per | Oe 











BE A VENTRILOQUIST 


earn from $30.00 to $500.00 a week, the best paying 
profession in the world. VENTRILOQUISTS 
ARE ALWAYS .IN DEMAND. Send _ stamp 
for particulars to 


B. J. MURFIN, Box 222, Guelph, Ont., Can. 











Washburne’s Pat. “O.K.” Paper 
Fasteners, used exclusively by those 
who desire the best in Office, Bank, 


B® School andHome. Made of Brass 
and nickel-plated Steel, three sizes; put up 


> in Bright Metal boxes of 50 & 100 each. 
Y our Stationer, 10, 15, 20 & 25¢. 
Send 10¢ for box of 50 assorted. Booklet free. 
YEARLY SALE NOW 100 MILLION. 
THE O. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 























clean toott n 
Tooth Brush prophy’ . 
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POWER. 


ee VITALITY 








How many people are enjoying that full. 
vigorous, buoyant health that is so esseu- 
tial to the enjoyment and success of life? 
Thousands who suffer, long and sigh for 
such health and foolishly seek relief in 
drugs, instead of 


RESTORING HEALTH BY 
NATURAL MEANS 


POWER AND VITALITY, giving life a 
new meaning, can be gained by the use 
of the REX VIBRATOR. VIBRATION 
is a natural means of stimulating the 
blood, steadying the nerves, arousing the 
digestive system, preventing disease, and 
relieving pain. The ‘‘REX’’ Vibrator 
will not disappoint you, it accomplishes 
marvellous results, and has brought bles- 
sings into many homes. 


SEND A POST CARD TO- 
DAY to any of these respon- 
sible Canadian dealers and 
obtain full information. 


R. A. Gillespie. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


THE P. A. GEIER CO. 


Successors to the Royal Specialty Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vibrators in the world. 
5106 St. Clair Avenue, - Cleveland, Ohio. 





MONTREAL, VANCOUVER. 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. normere Elec. & Mfg. Co, 
Jones Bros, ates . ee 

TORONTO. ec. LO. 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. CALGARY. 
Jones Bros. Co. Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
J. Stevens & Son Co. - sex. - 
WINNIPEG. — g. Co. 
fg. ‘ REGINA. 
— Re Mfg. Co. Northern Elec, & Mfg. Co. 
Bouey Bros, HALIFAX. 


Northern Elec. & Mfg. So. 














‘a " 
You cannot afford brain-befogging 
headaches. 


Na-Dru-Co Headache Wafers 


stop them in quick time and clear 
your head. They do not contain 
either phenacetin, acetanilid, mor- 
phine, opium or any 
other dangerous drug. 
25c. a box at 
your Druggist’s. 








National Drug and 
Chemical Co, of 
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Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 


Whittemore’ 


They meet every requirement ‘for cleaning and polishing 


shoes of all kinds and'colors. 
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**“GILT EDGE,’’ The only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes Ladies’ and 
Children’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. 
‘“*FRENCH GLOSS,””’ 10c. 


**ELITE’’ combination for gentlemen who take pride in 
having their shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all 
black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c. “BABY 
ELITE”? size. 10c. 


**~DANDY’”’ combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. ““STAR’’ size, 10c. 


WHITTEMORE (BROS. & CO. 20-26 Albany St.. Cambridge, Mass. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World. 




















The 
Original 


and 


Genuine 
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MAIL ORDER DEPART- 
MENT. 


Sy. A. Horwitt. 
In order to introduce my 
Mail Order Department, which 
has just been established, I 
offer pure silk Irish Poplin 
Neckwear at 35c—3 for $1.00. 
These goods are manufac- 
tured in my own factory, and 
are the same quality of scarf 
that is being sold throughout 
Canada at %5c. 
Irish Poplin comes in 12 
rich colors, and is the most 

wonderful silk ever spun. 
SEND FOR MY CATALOGUE 
SHOWING OTHER SMART 
WEARING THINGS FOR 
— 4 
Mail orders roperl at- 
tended to. neath 
I will buy back any article 
that does not prove satisfac- 

tory. 
SY. A. HORWITT, 
Department A, 
190 St. James St.,: 

Montreal, nanannensnd 
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The World’s Best 


GOLF BALLS 


are the 


* COLONEL” 


WORLD FAMED FOR QUALITY, 
DURABILITY AND PERFECT PAINT. 
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Arch Colonel White Colonel 


THE GOLF BALLS DE LUXE 
Covered with Indestructible Gutta. Made 
in two weights, Floating and Non-Floating. 


Sole Manufacturers 


ST. MUNGO MANUFACTURING CO., 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
Wholesale Selling Agents in Canada:—Hingston 
Smith Arms Co,, Winnipeg; Harold A. Wilson 
Co., Ltd., Toronio: Tisdalls Ltd., 618-620 
Hastings St., Vancouver. 














dissatisfied 
self-shavers 
read this: 


Do you “hate to shave 
yourself”? ’ 


If so, don’t blame the 
razor, it is right in prin- 
ciple and right in con- 
struction. Give it a 

fair show—let it prove what an 
easy, quick, comfortable and satis- 
factory shave it can give you with 


MENNEN’S SHAVING CREAM 


Then you will appreciate for the first time 
the merits of the razor—and the joy of 
shaving. 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream lathers abun- 
dantly and instantly. The lather softens 
the beard, making “rubbing in” unnec- 
essary. There is no bite nor smart to 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream, because un- 
like other shaving preparations, it con- 
tains no freecaustic. The using of Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream is an economy, as it costs 
but one-tenth of one cent per shave. 
The using of Mennen’s Shaving Cream is 
cleanly, because it dispenses with the cup, 
which affords a lodging place for dust, 
dirt and disease germs. The using of 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream prevents in- 
grown hairs and shortens the 
shave, because there is no 
“rubbing in.” 


Preparing the face for the 
razor is the all important part of 
the shave, send for a sample tube 
of Mennen’s Shaving Cream at 
once, or go to your druggist and 
buy a full size tube for 25c. 


Gerhard Mennen Company 
Newark, N. b 
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Why Stay o- Shore When Others 


Enjoy the Exquisite Pleasures 
of a Jaunt on the Water? 


Get out your rowboat—no matter 
what type—and apply a “Spencer” 3 
cylinder Detachable Boat Motor. It 
takes only a moment to apply or lift 
off. Fits any boat. Gives a speed of 8 
to 9 miles an hour, or as slow as 1%. 

Invaluable for fishermen, campers, 
boat liveries, and all lovers of the in- 
land lakes and bays. 


The only % cylinder Detachable Boat 
Motor in the world. 8 cylinders mean 
easy starting, quiet running, greater 
dependability, no vibration, and a stick- 
to-it-iveness unobtainable in a 1 cylin- 
der engine. 


The “Spencer” can be carried from 
place to place, operated by any member 
of your family over five years of age, 
and always goes when wanted. 


5 years’ guarantee with each machine. 


Made in Canada, by Canadians, for 
Canadian conditions. 


Further information on request. Early 
orders insure early delivery. Get YOURS 
in now. 


H. W. SPENCER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


204 St. Nicholas Bldg. : Montreal, Que. 
459 Yonge Street - - e Toronto, Ont. 

















A MOTOR 

A MOTOR GUARANTEED 
Wilson Marine Motors give 
long service and are guar- 


anteed for five years. 
Examine These 


jy Write for catalog Dept.''W"' 


WILSON MOTOR CO. 
Walkerville, Ont. 

















| —— $300.00 = 
IN TWO MONTHS 


| This is what one of the circulation 
representatives of ‘‘Farmer’s Maga- 
zine’’ earned in commissions during 
the months of November and Decem- 
ber last year. 





You can secure a position in your 
locality similar to the one which 
enabled this man to earn $300, by 
writing to 


The MacLean Publishing Company 


143-149 University Avenue 




















| 
| 
| Toronto - - - Canada 


























The J. G. Gidley Row Boats are not heavy, 


Send for Catalogue and make a selection of 
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Row Boats 
and Gasoline Launches 
a Specialty. 








More Safe Than a Canoe 


clumsy boats, but have the grace and lightness of 


a canoe, with perfect safety. Easy to row, Speedy and Light. Built of Ontario Cedar and the 
best Oak, designed by experts, and thoroughly finished, A very desirable family pleasure craft. 


one of these beautiful boats. Prices moderate. 


J. G. GIDLEY & SONS, 
MIDLAND, Ont. 
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Industry Draws the People 


KENN 








property holders in the immediate vicinity. 


TAYLOR-HUNTER & CO. 





like a Magnet Draws the Steel 


EDALE 


I, the centre of industrial activity of Edmonton. Already Kennedale can boast of more than half 
a dozen large industries and several others are negotiating with us, all which means big benefits to 


Kennenale offers you an exceptional opportunity for a money turning investment. 


Write for particulars and names of industries already located. Terms easy. Lots 33 x 123 
feet. Can you do better? Manufacturers write for our attractive offers. 


322 Jasper Ave. East, Edmonton, Alta. 
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Wonderful Healing 
POSSIBILITIES OF OXYGEN 


XYPATHY, the Drugless Science for 
() the prevention and cure of human 

ailments, has demonstrated its won- 
derful healing possibilities with such 
amazing promptness that physician and 
patient alike stand amazed at the bene- 
ficial results therefrom. 


THE OXYPATHOR | 


the instrument whereby this great healing 
force Oxygen is harnessed for use is so simple, 
so absolutely harmless, so delightfully con- 
venient and adaptable to any circumstance, 
and the treatment so logicat and sane that 
it rapidly wins its way into your confidence 
and enthusiastic approval. 

Do you care enough about your own health 
and happiness and success in life and about 
the well being of those nearest and dearest to 
you to AT LEAST INVESTIGATE FURTHER: 


We want you to know more 

about it—all about it. We 

cordially invite your enquiries, 
WRITE TO-DAY. 


The Ontario Oxypathor Co. 


701 Yonge Street Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. J. P. Owen, Manager 
































FOR FLAVORING CAKES 
Pies, Puddings, Sauces and 
Ice Creams try Shirriff’s True 
Vanilla. The real extract of 
Mexican Vanill@ Beans. Sur- 
passes all others in flavor, 9 
bouquetand strength. 


hirriffs 


TrueVanilla 











BOOST YOUR TOWN BY 
ORGANIZING A 


x BRASS BAND 


Information on this subject with print- 
‘ed instructions for amateur bands and 
a printed Constitution and By-Laws for bands, 
together with our big catalogue, will be mailed 
FREE on request. Address Dept. ‘‘U’’ qe 


THE WILLIAMS tierep 


145 Yonge Street, o— 
121 Princess Street, Winnipeg 



















The Coming Metropolis of the 
Great Peace River Country— 


GROUARD 


The logical centre of the Peace 
River Country. ~ You can't beat 
Geography.’’ GROUARD is at the 
head of navigation and has three 
hundred miles of waterways. 


GROUARD has the Edmonton-Dun- 
vegan, B.C., Railroad, the Cana- 
dian Northern, and the Peace River 
and Great Western Railroad char- 
tered to make Grouard their distri- 
buting centre. 


It controls all wagon roads leading 
into the Peace River Country. 


Grouard is a most industrious and 
up-to-date town and stands in a 
paternal position in relation to the 
development of all the resources of 
the Peace River and McKenzie 
Basins as the financial, industrial 
and distributing depot of that pro- 
digious domain. And Lakeview is 
the subdivision par excellence in 
Grouard with every lot high and 
dry, in excellent condition tor build- 
ing purposes. 


LAKEVIEW 
SUBDIVISION 


is the choicest and closest-in sub- 
division. It is a mile and a half 
inside the city limits. It is in the 
direct line of growth. 


This is an excellent opportunity 
for a good paying investment 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


Christie-Rieger Realty Go. 
11-12 Central Chambers 
Saskatchewan 


Saskatoon . 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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The pleasure of bicycling is a real pleasure. The bicycle has long outgrown the 
fad stage. It is no longer a ‘‘craze.’’ 

This year promises to be the biggest year for bicycles in the last ten years in 
Canada. 

Not only is bicycling a most pleasurable sport, but it is full of health. It gives 
you the proper exercise, brings about good digestion, sound sleep, clear brain, 
and strong nerves. 

The greatest amount of comfort and pleasure in bicycling is provided by the 


Cushion Frame Bicycle 


. The special features of the Sills Handle Bar and the Air Cushion Spring take all 
the shock and vibration from the rider, and makes bicycling a greater pleasure 
than ever before. 

The Cushion Frame adds to the life of the wheel. It is so simple in construction 
that there is nothing about it to get out of order. Repairs are rarely needed on 
this splendid wheel. 

Remember, too, that as the spring and cushion features of the Cushion Frame 
Bicycle are adapted to your particular weight, it provides you with a bicycle 
practically made specially for you. If you have never ridden on the famous 
Cushion Frame Bicyele, go to your dealer at once and ask him for a demonstration. 
The Cushion Frame Bicycle is made in the following famous wheels: 


Cleveland Massey Perfect Brantford Ivanhoe 


We will be glad to send you a catalogue of any of these bicycles. 


Canada Cycle & Motor Company Limited West Toronto, Ont. 


“Makers of the World’s Best Bicycles ” 


Branches at: MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER, B.C. 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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mR 20 to 30% Less Coal 


On account of its distinctive construction the 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator saves 20 to 30% of 
coal bills. 

A Kelsey has 61 square feet of radiating sur- 
tace to 1 square foot of grate. 

This large radiating surface is provided for in 
a battery of heavy, cast iron, Zig Zag tubes 
that surround the fire grate. 

These heavy tubes store up heat and radiate it 
evenly. 

All the heat from the coal is concentrated in 
these Zig Zag tubes, which are right up against 
the fire. And because of their immense weight 
they retain the heat for hours after the fire 
gets low, making constant ‘‘firing up’’ unne- 
cessary. 

That is why the Kelsey is the most economical 
of all heating systems. It saves from 20 to 30% 
of coal bills. 
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Our booklet, ‘‘ ACHIEVEMENTS IN MODERN 
HEATING AND VENTILATION,’’ tells all 
about this economical heating system. SEND 


FOR IT. 


James Smart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Brockville, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. 





Milton Brick 


THE BEST BRICK FOR HOME BUILDING 


What kind of mantels will you have in your new home? 


Mantels made of Milton Pressed Brick and Terra Cotta are not only Artistic but 
Economical besides give that tasty finishing touch to your home which reflects your 
discriminating taste in such matters. 


Cosy ARTISTIC ECONOMICAL 
Send to-day for our beautiful Mantel Catalogue and choose the style you like. 


MILTON PRESSED BRICK CO., Limited - MILTON, ONT. 


TORONTO OFFICE: 50 ADELAIDE STREET WEST 
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The 
Effect 


of a properly warmed home is broader 




















than you at first would imagine— 





Not merely a warmed home, but one 





in which the air is kept properly 
humidified, and therefore healthful 


instead of dry and irritating. 











“Good Cheer” Furnaces 


with their large Circle Waterpans, furnish just the amount of humidity needed 
to promote health, and at the same time send a flood of warm, pure air into every 
corner of your home. 


You go out of your home that is equipped with a ‘‘Good Cheer’’ Furnace with 
lungs that are not choked by the dust and dryness of the ordinary heater, and in 
an optimistic frame of mind equal to the emergencies and hundred-and-one small 
worries which beset the average man every day. 


Your health and that of your family and your business interests as well will 
gain by the installing of a ‘‘Good Cheer’’ Furnace. 


Patented i : , SEND FOR BOOKLET NO. 7, JUST ISSUED. 
Can, & U.S. 


IT’S WORTH READING. 





THE CIRCLE WATERPAN 


The James Stewart Mfg. Co., Limited 


WOODSTOCK - ~ - ONTARIO 


Western Warehouse—156 Lombard Street, Winnipeg 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Supplies home with 
pure warm air. 









leak. 














A Fused jo nts cannot 
ee 
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Heating a home properly is something more than 
raising the temperature. The air must be pure as well as warm. 
The health of your family demands it. An odorJof gas is not”only 
unpleasant but is a menace to the health. Fine coal dust floating 
in the air is just as bad. 


@ The HECLA Furnace is absolutely gas and dust proof, The 
Joints, which in other Furnaces are made with bolts and cement, 
are fused in the HECLA. This process welds:the cast-iron and 
steel into a solid one-piece construction. 


@ Expansion and contraction cannot spread the fused joint. Even 
after 20 years of service, the joints in the HECLA will be found per- 
fectly tight. The fumes from the fire cannot find an opening. The 
air in the living rooms is always pure and healthful. 


HECLA FURNACE 


This healthful heating costs less than ordinary warm air heating, 
The fire-pot of the HECLA is steel ribbed 
to radiate the heat rapidly. This, 
by actual test, makes a saving of 
13 3/5%, or one ton of coal in 
seven. 






Ribbed Fire-Pot 


Do you want to give 
more thought to the 
heating of your home? 


“Comfort & Health” will 
will interest you. Itisa 
book on sane heating. 
Your address on a _ post 
























































card will bring it. 



































CLARE BROS. & CO., Ltd., De 
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Say you saw the ad. in Maclean's Magazine. 


pt. “M.M.” Preston, Ont. 
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Hotel Normandie 


CONGRESS ST, NEAR WOODWARD 
AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


European Plan, $1 to $2.50 per day 
Hot and Cold Water and Telephones 
in all rooms. A High Grade Cafe, 
, Restaurant andBuffet in connection. 


Prices Moderate. 


GEORGE FULWELL, Proprietor 
150 Rooms. 50 With Private Bath 











@Oriental Hotel 


Fireproof European Plan 


60-64 LIBRARY AVENUE, ONE BLOCK EAST 
WOODWARD AVE. DETROIT, MICH 


100 Rooms $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 
and $2.00 including shower, 
plunge bath and bath robe 


GEORGE FULWELL, Prop. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC 
BATHS. FINEST IN CITY 
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© WINDSOR HOTEL 


New Westminster. B.C. 
P. O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 
Phone 188 P.O. Box 573 


Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50 

















What the Critics say of MacLean’s Magazine 


‘*The one ya eg which maintains its papulaety by 
giving clever fiction and up-to-date readable articles,” 
**No superior in point of literary merit and in judicious 
editing. Emphatically the magazine for the thinker 
and the worker,” 

Send in your order now. $2.00 per year. 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
143-149 University Ave. Toronto 











HOTEL LENOX 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproot and beautifully 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its 
tair rates, courteous treatment and complete equip- 
ment. The cuisine and service are the best 
obtainable. 


EVUROPEAN PLAN—$:1.50 per day and up 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Write for complimentary “Guide of Buffalo and Niagara. 
Falls.” also for SPECIAL TAXICAB ARRANGEMENT. 


C. A. MINER, Manager. 
































Get a Fresh Start 


You cannot do justice to your daily work 
in your run down condition of health and 
energy. Come to the Hotel Sanita and 
enjoy the mineral baths, excellent cuisine 
and homelike comfort and quietness. 
Especially desirable for grip men. 

Send for our illustrated and descriptive 
booklet and let us tell you about the at- 
tractive scenery and pleasures in the 
vicinity of the Hotel Sanita. 


CHATHAM 
MINERAL SPRINGS HOTEL 
CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
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THE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, MONTREAL 
at Sherbrooke and Drummond Streets 


The most comfortable and most modernly equipped Hotel in Canada 
European Plan Only. Baths in Every Room. 
Rates from $4.00 and upwards. 
The service and cuisine are of the same high order which 
has made the Ritz-Carlton Hotels famous all over the world. 
For Rates and Reservations address, THE MANAGER, RITZ-CARLTON, MONTREAL 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
CLARK and MADISON STREETS | sahaiaittie 
L. J. Montgomery, Manager Broadway at ree 


J. P. Harding, Directing Manager | Near 50th St. Subway 


A new and strictly modern, European plan Station and 53rd 8&t. 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed Elevated. 
equipment and service. In the business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway stations. Rates reasonable. 

One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at mo- 
derate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities. 


HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 











‘Broadway’ Cars from 
Grand Central Depot 
pass the door. 


New and Fireproof 


Best Hotel Accommo- 
dations in New York 











RATES at Reasonable 
Rates. 
Rooms, one person ' 
bath detached $2 —— 


$1.00 to $1.50 
European Plan 


All Hardwood Floors 


| 
Rooms, one person 
and Oriental Rugs 


with private bath 
$1.50 to $2.00 


Ten minutes’ walk 
to thirty Theatres 


Rooms,twopersons 
bath detached 
$2.00 to $3.00 











| 

Excellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. 
Rooms,two persons | Send for Booklet. 

| 


with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
Only New York Hotel window-screened throughou 




















PARIS 


(France) 


Hotel Continental 


3 rue de Castiglione and | 
on Rivoli Street | 


Facing the Tuileries Gardens 























| Prevented— Stopped 


OTHERSILL’S, after thorough tests, is now officially 

adopted by practically all the Great Lakes and New 
~ ork Steamship Companies running south, and many 
Transatlantic lines. 


Modern Comfort 


Elevators, Baths, Hot and Cold Water Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a _gersonal demonstra 
: tion of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea and the 
in Every Room Baltic, and received unqualified endorsement from leading 


papers and such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord North 
cliff, and hosts of doctors, bankers and professional men. 
Letters from personages of international renown—people we all 
know—together with much valuable information, are contained 
in an attractive booklet, which will be sent free upon request 
of your name and address. 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, morphine, 
} Opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. ec box is sufficient 
for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box for a Transatlantic voyage. 





Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s, or will obtain it for you 
from his wholesaler. If you have any trouble getting the 
genuine, send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 483 
| Scherer Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride St., London, 
Montreal, New, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. _ ee 
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CANADA'S SUMMER PLAY-GROUND 
QUEBEC AND THE MARITIME PROVINCES 











SEA-BATHING BOATING YACHTING FISHING 
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THE ANCIENT 
CAPITAL 
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For Free Copies of aboye Booklets Issued by 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND RAILWAY 
Write : 

GENERAL PASSENGER DEPARTMENT - MONCTON, N.B. 





"‘Readin ng advertisements is pro ofita ble to yo u. 
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\\ 
MOA THE NEW w $2000000( 00 He HOTEL 
Sm SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE 
DOMINION CAPITAL. 
Accommodation 350 rooms. 


Furnished with exquisite taste and comfort. 
The latest in hofel construction. 


Rates $22° upwards. European plan. 


Write for handsome illustrated descriptive literature. 


FW.BERGMAN, 
MANAGER -IN-CHIEF HOTELS, 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 

























It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Who Ever Knew 
Any Corn to Stay? 


Who ever saw acorn so in a jiffy. The pain stops instantly. 





\ OS aol Rae 








old, so tough as to resist a For two days the corn is forgotten. Then 

Blue-jay plaster ? you take off the plaster and the corn comes out. 
There are corns which It comes out entirely and forever, without 

resist the first plaster—that’s soreness or any discomfort. 

true. But the most stubborn Did you ever know anyone to use a Blue-jay 

corn must come out with without just that result? 

the second. If not, why don’t you try it? Why not end 
Think how easy it is. your own corns in this modern scientific way ? 

The little plaster is applied Now used on a million corns monthly. 


A in the picture is the soft B& B wax. Itloosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 








Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


























RICHELIEU AND ONTARIO NAVIGATION CO. 


TRY A BOAT TRIP FOR YOUR SUMMER VACATION 





ATTRACTIVE OUTINGS, 


two days’ or two 


weeks’ duration 








BY LAKE AND RIVER, 


Thousand Islands, Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec and 
Wonderful Saguenay. 











NIAGARA FALLS, BUFFALO, OLCOTT 


For Rates, Folders, etc., write to 


HUGH D. PATERSON JNO. F. PIERCE H. FOSTER CHAFFEE 
G.A.P.D., Toronto A.G.P.A., Montreal P.T.M., Montreal, Que. 

















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Northern Navigation Company 


LIMITED 


Make your vacation healthful, restful and delightful by a week 
on the Great Lakes and among the far-famed Northern Islands. 





TICKETS AND INFORMATION FROM ALL 
RAILWAY AGENTS, OR THE COMPANY AT 
SARNIA, ONT. OR COLLINGWOOD, ONT. 


Feia0 
Pe 

















“A Fresh Water Sea Voyage” 


Elegant and commodious steamers leave Sarnia, Ont., Monday, Wednesday and 
Saturday, for Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur, Fort William and Duluth. Special 
Grand Trunk train connection between Toronto and Sarnia Wharf (via Hamilton and 
London) and Winnipeg and Fort William. 


“THAT GEORGIAN BAY TRIP” 


Georgian Bay, Mackinac, ‘‘ Soo,”’ North Channel and Way Ports from Colling- 
wood and Owen Sound, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


“AMONG THE 30,000 ISLANDS” 


Daily Sailings, Sundays excepted, between Parry Sound, Penetang and Way 
Ports. Special Grand Trunk train service between Toronto and Penetang. 


P. PATON, E.;\W. HOLTON, 
Manager, General Passenger Agent, 
Sarnia, Ont. Sarnia, Ont. 
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EUROPE 


Attractive Tours by All Routes, including 
Tours de Luxe and Vacation Tours, Escorted 
or independent as preferred. Widest choice; 
inclusive fares; best tour-leaders; small 
groups. Uniformed interpreters at stations 
and ports, and other exclusive facilities for in- 
dependent travelers. 
Special Midnight Sun and Russia Tours 
Summer Tour to the Orient. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Tours de Luxe leave Westbound, September 1i, 

October 4, Eastbound October 18, November Il, 

29 and January 8. Southbound (Australia, New 
Zealand, ete.) October 28. 


INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TOURS 


for individuals, families, and private parties 
arranged for travel in Europe, America, and 
Round the World. 


Send for Program desired. 


Our complete chain of 155 Offices 
in all parts of the world furnishes 
unequalled facilities for travelers. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


TORONTO—Traders Bank Bldg., 65 Yonge 8t. 

MONTREAL—530 St. Catherine Street West. 

NEW YORK (4 offices), BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES. 


Cook's Travelers’ Cheques Are Good All 
Over the World. 


MAGAZINE 2 
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HOW TO SEE 
Switzerland 


For 10c. postage our In- 
formation Bureau in New 
York will send you “Far- 
cel 6C,” a collection of 
illustrated booklets, maps, 
etc. containing some very 
useful information. En- 
ables you to easily plan a 
delightful holiday in this 
Wonderful Land of Lakes 
and Alps. 


Send roc. for ‘*Parcel 6C” 
Official Information Bureau 


of Switzerland 
241 Fifth Ave., New York 











Kennard House 


Corner of West 6th and St. Clair Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 





EUROPEAN PLAN RATES, $1.00 to $2.50 
M. J. McGRAW, Proprietor. 





Two blocks from Union Station and boat 
landing. 

















Canadians in the Mediterranean 


I am open for engagements to take 
tourists into any part of Spain, Port- 
ugal, Morocco. Have taken some 
Canadians to interesting parts seldom 
seen by even experienced tourists. 
By arranging in advance can meet 
the steamer and take parties. 








JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, IBRALTAR 

















GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Twin Screw 8. 8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans; orchestra; wire- 
less; submarine signals. 


Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing pas- 
someee at the dock in Bermuda without trans- 
er. 


Short Summer Cruises 


QUEBEC 


To New York By Sea 


via Halifax, N.S., most delightful cruise of 1,500 
miles. on scenery; Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far- 
famed Saguenay River. S. 8S. “Trinidad” from 
Quebec July 11th and 25th, Aug. 8th and 22nd. 
From New York July 5th and 19th, Aug. 2nd 
_ 16th, 10 A.M. For full informatien apply 
(1) 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE &@ CO., 


Gen’l Agents, Quebec 8. 8. Co., Ltd., 
29 Broadway, New York. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 


MONTREAL, P. Q., W. H. Clancy, 130 St. James St.; 
W. H. Henry, 26 St. James St.; Thos. Cook & Son, 
530 St. Catherine West; J. G. Brock & Co., 211 Com- 
missioner St.; Hone & Rivet, 9 St. Lawrence Boulevard, 
TORONTO, ONT., A. F. Webster & Co., Cor. King 
and Yonge Streets; Thos. Cook & Son, 65 Yonge a3 
R. M. Melville, Cor, Adelaide and Toronto Sts, 


Or any Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC 8. 8. Co., 
Ltd., Quebec. 
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When 


Planning Your 


VACATION 


“ BEAR IN MIND THE MANY DELIGHTFUL RESORTS 
SO CONVENIENTLY REACHED BY THE 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


Point au Baril, French and Pickerel Rivers, Muskoka Lakes, Rideau Lakes, 
Kawartha Lakes, etc. 


* Meee ee eee mene 
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Full Particulars from C. P. R. Agents, or write 


M. G. MURPHY,’ District. Passenger Agent - TORONTO 


1 an > See 
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THE OLD DUTCH Hot st, 


BRISTOL 











Se 


CANADIAN NORTHERN 


“ATLANTIC ROYALS” 


ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE | 
| MONTREAL TO BRISTOL | 


ERE is an opportunity to see some of the most famous places of the Old 
H World at a modest outlay. A health-bringing trip and a liberal education 
combined. You take the “Royal Edward” at Montreal on July the Fif- 
teenth for Bristol. Special arrangements have been made for the balance of 
the tour which includes a visit to London, Paris, Amsterdam, Brussels, Ostend, 
Antwerp, the Isle of Marken, the historic city of Ghent. 


Special--Rover’s Travel Club Tour 


This is an especially good year to visit the Familiar as you are with Paris and London, 
ancient city of Ghent. On the date the the program which has been arranged will 
party will reach that city, the Universal ‘imclude many points of interest you prob- 
and International Exposition will be in full bly have not seen before. This will also 
swing. It will be a great Exposition with hold true of Amsterdam, Brussels, 
its Palaces of Art and Industry housing yet — cities on the list. A day and 
unique exhibits from all parts of the world. a night in Bristol may be profitably spent 


. ‘—- % by the traveller because some of the most / | 
The slogan of this Exhibition is ‘‘A Thou- intensely interesting and historic scenes / 


sand and One Attractions Worth Crossing jp ali England, may be visited there / 
Half the Globe to See.’’ or nearby. ri 


of their most interesting 
features. Simply write v4 

your name and ad- =, 
dress on the coupon, fravel Olu b 
and you will re- a 
ceive booklet by 

turn mail. 








By all means ask or send for the illus- 
trated booklet which contains the 
complete itinerary and gives the cost 
in detail. In it is described in chatty 
and informal style the various places 
to be visited with pictured account 
Apply to the nearest Steamship Agent or to any of these General 2 Com // Name piiebenesasiidian’ 


gens of th 
: Teronto, Ont., 62 King Street Mast; Montreal, Que., 22-30 St. J a 
innipeg, Man., 24 Union Station; Halifax, N.S., 123 Hollis Street. ames Street; / 


Please 





CANADIAN NORTHERN STEAMSHIPS, LIMITED MM. 
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The Garage Beautiful 


A gilt edge investment that will add three 
times its cost to the value of your property, 


double the efliciency of your car and cut 














your repair bills to the vanishing point. 





The Garage Beautiful. Size 10 ft. x 15 ft. 


American Sectional Garage 


Built with walls:of American Pressed Steel, heavily galvanized and stamped to represent 
brickwork, concrete or wood siding. Fitments include high grade panel doors, casement 
windows, glass, hardware, tool rack, closet, work bench, etc. Two men can erect in two 
hours, and it will last a lifetime. Any size built to order. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG Cl. 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GARAGE COMPANY 


215-219 Stevens Building Or Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
CANADIAN SECTIONAL GARAGE COMPANY, WINDSOR, ONT. 











Have You Noticed? 


That the canoes which you single out for their beauty and swiftness as 
they gracefully glide over the water nearly all carry this trade mark :— 












































In choosing a canoe for yourself, you cannot make any mistake if you 
see the ‘‘ Peterborough "’ trade mark stamped upon it. 


Peterborough Canoes are the most popular canoes upon any waters, 
because they are the best, not in one but in all points. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES. 


The Peterborough Canoe Co., Limited 
PETERBOROUGH ONTARIO 
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The Marine Engine 














That’s Built Right AY 
IGHT in design—right in BR a 
R construction—right in =e $45 


every detail. The Amer- 
ican must run continuously 
from the time you start it 
until you throw off the switch 
—it can’t do anything else. : 
Its absolute balance means smooth, even mF, Se ee 
running. Its perfect carburetor insures a proper gas Helped by Fluxite. 


mixture at all times resulting in maximum power For BOTH Amateurs and Mechanics 
from every pint of fuel. Runs on gasoline, ker- 


osene or other liquid fuel. 
Starts Without Cranking 
Simply rock the fly-wheel and—zip—away she 


goes. Engine is reversible—can be run in either 
direction. Easily installed. Can be furnished with Wico 








Ee FLUXITELe 
= SIMPLIFIES ‘a 
pet SOLOE RING 
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The Jovial Jet, 


Pint Poel Sy 
A A Lee Be 
aie 











is the Paste that 


Waterproof Igniter, if desired, at small additional cost. 
Built in sizes from 2 to 30 H.P. for pleasure or work boats. 
Sold on 30 days’ trial at lowest possible prices. ‘Mhou- 


sands in use. All giving perfect satisfaction. Write for 








new, free catalog. Gives full information and prices. The usual scrupulous cleaning of the metal is 

We also build stationary engines. Ask for circulars. not necessary when using Fluxite, and it does not 
To Demonstrating Agents and Boat Builders corrode. Anyone can use it. 

Write for speci: ‘rms ¢ sales plan. § > valu- : 

able aie Fe! rose a — ir a uEeK. ne wae Of Ironmongers and stores in small and large tins. 

AMERICAN ENGINE COMPANY The “Fluxite’ SOLDERING SET is a useful out 

hs eas fit for the Motor Car or Home. It contains a_ special 

1470 Boston St., Detroit, Michigan ‘‘Small-space’’ Soldering Iron, a pocket Blow Lamp, Fluxite, 


A ( Le (6x8 "———_— oa wy 47 oe ' Solder, ete., and a pamphlet on ‘Soldering Work,’ 
- aa Recta hares y Sample Set post paid direct, $1.32. 
Auto-Controller Co., 256 Vienna Read, Bermonisey, Englang 














This Is Real Fun For You! 


Building a boat for yourself passes away some hours that are not only pleasant but in- 
instructive also. It is not difficult either when you go about it in the proper manner 
—what's more it will save money for you. 









Tell us your ideas and let us help you. 


No matter whether it be a motor boat, yacht tenders, semi-speed cruising 
launches or knock down boats of any description, 


Learn our way. It will pay and afford you a great deal 
of pleasure. Shall we discuss the matter with you? 


Send Us 
A Postcard 
To-day 


Write use for suggestions 


ROBERTSON BROTHERS 
Foot of Bay Street, HAMILTON, ONT. 
















Outlasts Others—Costs No More 


When buying a canoe look for Strength and Lightness, Speed 
and Safety. 


For general use, our 16 ft. canoe cannot be beaten; they 
are Staunch, Sturdy while retaining Grace and Ease 
—the qualities that give Long Service 

and Satisfaction. 


=, a> ger ae Write for Our 
ee ee Catalogue To-day 


J.H. ROSS BOAT & CANOE CO., Limited 


Orillia Ontario 
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The London All Gear 
Drive Pumping Outfit 


Can be attached to any pump 
either low down, upright or con- 
tractor’s diaphragm. No 
belts to give trouble. 
Suitable for any 
ordinary pumping 
proposition. Lar- 
ger outfits of all 
kinds. 

When writing 
for Catalog F.B. 









MR. BUSINESS MAN 


You are soon going to put your country house 
in order. Do not neglect to provide fora 


Running Water Supply. 


The RIFE RAM mikes this 
possible. It operates with 
any fall from 2 to 50 feet, 
and will pump to a height} 
3 to 25 times the fall. 
Works Day and Night. \ 
If you have a flow of 3 or Y 
more gallons per minute 
from the spring, artesian 
well, brook, or river = : 

WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE AND state work to be 
OTHER INFORMATION. done. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2134 Trinity Bldg., New York City THE LONDON GAS POWER CO., LTD. 


London, Ont. 


























Cutten & Foster 


179 Queen St. West, Toronto, 
Canada 


Auto Tops 
Boat Tops 
Cushions 


Showing our Boat Top with the Cutten & Foster ‘“‘NIFTY’’ Curtains, the latest in Boat Tops. 
Sole manufacturers of the “‘CUTTEN”’ Life Preserver Cushions. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


Can You Paddle? 


Certainly—then most likely you own a canoe. If not, you are denying yourself one 
of the most delightful and health-giving}pleasures of summer—a pleasure that gives 
fresh air, scenery, sunshine or shady nooks. 














exercise or relaxation 





If you are hesitating, let us convince you that a canoe is an ‘excellent investment, 


“ LAKEFIELD CANOE 


the canoe with 60 years behind it, known for its gracetulfbuild, swiftness and safety. 







Range from 10 to 24 feet in size. Each canoe guaranteed. 
WHY NOT SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND CHOOSE!'A CANOE FOR THISZSUMMER ? 




















BETTER The Lakefield 
WRITE Canoe Co., Ltd., 
TO-DAY Lakefield, Ont, 
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WHAT A BOON THIS IS TO MOTORISTS 


90 Lbs. Pressure in One Minute 


“Sparklets” is a new invention for inflating motor tires without any 
trouble or arduous work. Simply attach the “Sparklet” like you would 
an ordinary pump and the tire will rapidly fill up with the pure air 
and in less than two minutes you are riding on cushion air. No bother, 
no worry, yp apm | right without any serious delay of time. 

While on the road a tire becomes soft, or worse, you have a puncture. 
With a “Sparklet” in your kit this will not be a very serious matter as 
the hardest work of the puncture is done away with. 


A set of “Sparklets” will free you of worry. 


The price is $15.00 for a set of foar, all complete, for medium sized 
car; $22.00 for large set. 


Send your name and address for further information 
regarding this wonderful invention—WRITE TO-DAY. 
Agents Wanted. 


J. V. A. BOUSQUET 
216 Amherst St. MONTREAL 

















GASOLINE ALWAYS AT 
HAND 




















or - al ———_—————— 
——— ee 








The Safe Canoe—absolutely non-sinkable The Heller-Aller Underground Storage Plant 
4 for gasoline is a money saver; you can buy 
A Chestnut Sponson Canoe simply cannot sink. Neither your gasoline cheaper by getting larger quan- 
can it upset. tities, and you can keep it safe from explosion, 
Staunchly built—with selected Cedar wide ribs and Cedar fire or evaporation. The tank is placed out- 
lining. Framework covered with one seamless sheet side under the ground, while the pump is 
of specially-woven canvas, coated with and soaked erected in the garage or outside. 
ina special waterproof preparation which insures 
it against leaking, warping or drying out. SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
Light, comfortable and absolutely safe. LOGUE, WITH PRICES, and LET US SHOW 
You owe it to yourself to investigate the CHESTNUT YOU HOW TO SAVE MONEY ON GASOLINE. 


SPGNSON before buying any canoe. 


Write for hasdsome illustrated catalogue—It’s FREE. THE HELLER-ALLER COMPANY 


HESTNUT CANOE CO., LIMITED 
Box 450 - - Fredericton, N.B.. Canada WINDSOR ONTARIO 


“Goes MARINE 
sity” ENGINE 


(1913 Model) 


Sizes 2, 4, 7, 10, 18, 25 and 40 H.P. Single and Multiple Cylinder 
































An Engine of Quality—for certain, satisfactory service 
with new and exclusive improvements 
It has the smooth, clean cut lines—the breedy appearance—the class and quality of the 
thoroughbred—Ginger, reserve power and staying qualities as well. Most easily started. 
Ithas the broadest guarantee—Satisfaction. Write for catalogue. Agents wanted. 


GILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED, 95 York Street, GUELPH, CANADA 
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KODAK 


Literally small enough to go into the vest pocket (or a 


or simplicity. 


Pictures, 


Catalogue at your dealers, or on request. Free. 













lady’s handbag )—big enough to bring home all outdoors—a 


miniature in size, but lacking nothing of Kodak efficiency 


Has Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with tris diaphragm stops, meniscus acromatic » 
lens, Autotime scale and brilliant reversible finder. Loads in daylight with Kodak 
film cartridges for eight exposures. A fixed tocus makes it always ready for quick 


Lustrous black metal finish. 


I 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, TORONTO 








¥gx2% inches. Price, $7.00. 


















It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A Garage of Asbestocement 














Garage at Woodlands, P.Q., owned by Mr. W. G. Ross, Harbor 
Commissioner of Montreal. 


The walls of this Garage are of Asbestos Corrugated Sheathing. The strips 
run from roof to ground without a break. 


The roof is of 


ASBESTOSLATE 
Cement Shingles 


laid in the diagonal or French style, fin- 
ished with our regular Ridge Roll. 


The advantages of this type of construc- 
tion are many. 

So far as the exterior is concerned the 
Garage is fireproof. 

Walls and roof never need paint. The 
beautiful Newport Grey is absolutely 
permanent, and so are the Indian Red and 
Blue Black, in which Asbestoslate Shingles 
are also made. 

The building is permanently weather- 
proof. The Asbestocement hardens and 
toughens with age. 

The light-colored, non-conducting Asbes- 


tocement ‘‘sheds’’ the sun’s heat and pre- 
vents extremes of temperature within. This 
is important. 

The cost is less than that of any other 
permanent construction. 


Asbestoslate Cement Shingles, Asbestos 
Corrugated Sheathing and Asbestos Build- 
ing Lumber are the very best materials 
you can use for Boat Houses, Outing Club 
Houses, and Camps. They last practically 
forever, without repairs, and give the 
fullest protection against the heavy fire 
risk to which such buildings are exposed. 

For Booklet M.C.L., giving full informa- 
tion about Asbestocement building ma- 
terial, write 


ASBESTOS MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED 


Address: E. T. Bank Building 
Factory at Lachine, P.Q. “ 


263 St. James Street, Montreal 
(near Montreal) 
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3 GRIZZLIES IN UNDER 1 MINUTE 


3 BLACK BEAR 2 GOAT 


4 GRIZZLIES 2 CARIBOO 
2 MOOSE 


Feb. 10, 1913—Writing to tell you how pleased I 
am with the .280 Ross. Last season in Cassiar, B.C., 
I went after 13 head and bagged the lot, at ranges 
varying from 60 to 500 yards, in 27 shots. My bag 
consisted of 3 Black Bear, 4 Grizzlies, 2 Goat, 2 
Cariboo, 2 Moose. In my estimation there is no rifle 
to compare with the “Ross .280.’’ 


The balance is perfect, the action fast and smooth, 
while the flatness of trajectory quite does away with 
the judging of distances. 


I shot a goat at over 500 Yards with exactly same 
Sight that I take at 100 yards. The 3 grizzlies were 
killed in under one minute. Cluny C. Luke, Alberni, 
B.C. (Extract letter to Ross Rifle Co.) 
$55.00. The “‘Ross” .280 High Velocity is now retailed 
for $55.00, and the Ross .280 Ammunition, with cop- 
per tube expanding bullet, patented, specially adapt- 
ed for it, at $7.50 per 100. 

Get one NOW for your next trip. If your dealer 
cannot show one write for illustrated catalogue. 


ROSS RIFLE CO. - Quebec, Can. 
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DUSTBANE 


IS A GREAT HELP 


IN 


LAWN FENCES and GATES 


They vastly improve 
Specially suitable for 
These 


Neat, ornamental! and easy to erect. 
the appearance of any property. 

Churches, Schools, Parks, Cemeteries and Lawns. 
fences give maximum protection at minimum cost. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 142. 


The McGregor-Banwell Fence Co., Ltd. 


Walkerville, 











Ontario 





SPRING 
HOUSE 
CLEANING 


SWEEPING Tia 
Car ETN aD 
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Say you saw the ad. 
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For Daily Dusting 


use 


MATCHLESS 


= | LIQUID 
GLOSS 


Keeps Furniture 


Looking Like New 


Get atrial can. Hardware, furniture 
and department stores everywhere. , 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, Limited 


Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, St. John, Halifax 








: 
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O Do you + a lawn 










mower for a lifetime 


or one season? Do you want 
one that will cost youa dollar 
annually for re-sharpening, or 
do you want one that is self- 
sharpening ? 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 


Quality 
Lawn Mowers 


are built to last a lifetime, and 
because they have crucible tool 
steelbladesthroughout,oil-hardened 
and water-tempered, are positively 
self-sharpening. If you want an 
easy-driving, smooth-running, and 
practically noiseless mower, one that 
is best for every class of work, and 


one that will do more work withless 
labor than any other on the market insist 
upon “PENNSYLVANIA” Quality— 
for thirty years the lawn mowers that have 
been in aclass by themselves. For genuine 
lawn mower satisfaction, ask your dealer 
to show you the “ PENNSYLVANIA” 

line. He can buy through any jobber. 


MAILED FREE 


“The Lawn—Its Making and Cuare,”’ an 
instructive book written for us by a prominent 
authority, gladly mailed on request. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY 
Box 1583 Philadelphia 
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Investors Should Have This Map 








A beautiful lithographed map and literature of Fort William, Canada’s greatest 
inland port, will be sent free on request while they last. 


DON’T DELAY SENDING IF YOU WANT THIS BEAUTIFUL 
LITHOGRAPHED MAP. 


GEO. H. ADAIR & CO., 





Real Estate, Investments, Insurance 





Established 1907 





References: Union Bank of Canada, Fort William. 


FORT WILLIAM, CANADA 


Financial Post of Canada, Toronto 























There’s a Big 
Difference 


between the towns and cities that are 
being boomed nnd those that are booming. 
Regina has not been boomed, but it is a 
city which has an undisputed steady 
growth which will continue. It is inevit- 
able that Regina goes ahead because of 
its strategic situation. Regina is the 


FINANCIAL, INDUSTRIAL and EDUCA- 
l TIONAL CENTRE of SASKATCHEWAN 


Regina is the Capital—the Largest City, 
and the Railroad centre of Saskatchewan. 
Investments in Regina city lots are a sure, 
safe investment when secured through a 
reliable source. The Wilson Land Co. 








have some excellent investments in city 
pogo and farm lands—improved and 
in ock. 


Place your idle dollars where they 
will bring you sure returns. Write 
for full particulars. SEND A POST 
CARD TO-DAY. 


THE WILSON LAND CO. 


REGINA, " - SASK. 
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Pessimism 





Cannot Harm | 


the confident optimism of Regina, because 
Regina is destined to grow. Its very 
situation on the map ensures the future 
of Regina. Any skeptic, after careful con- 
sideration of the facts of Regina’s past i 
steady development, will be convinced cf 
the great future that lies ahead for Re- 
gina, the capital of a province having the 
richest agricultural land in the world, a 
tremendous source of wealth to the whole 
Dominion. Invest your money in this city 
of certainties. | 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICU- 
LARS REGARDING SOME CHOICE 
MONEY TURNING INVESTMENTS 
TO 


The Leader Investment Go. 
REGINA - - = §ASK, 
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PROFIT FROM 


MOOSE JAW’S 


PROSPERITY 


Let 
Your 
Dollars 


Earn 


More 


WE CAN PRODUCE RESULTS ~enigg -rageen oa i APE 


banks give when you can get 8% on a 
security quite as good as any bank. 


You can find no better city in 
Canada to-day to invest your money, 
no matter whether you want a 
steady and safe investment from 
Loans or agreements of sale, or in- 
side property 





We have large connections in the 
United States, Eastern Canada and 
England. We invite you to make We have opportunities of placing 
enquiries. amounts from $100.00 to $75,000.00, and 
We have a few lots close to devel- you can deal direct through your own 
opment for $15.00 cash and $10.00 solicitor or through us. 


per month. WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO BEGOME 



















ONE OF OUR CLIENTS? WRITE TO 
THE J. N. NICOLAYE REALTY CO. 
: G. R. EVANS 
LIMITED Real Estate and Financial Broker 
Suite 6, 7, 8 Bank of Hamilton FORT WILLIAM, ONTARIO 





























MOOSE JAW, SASK. Reference Bank of Ottawa wi 
—————— 


HIGH-GRADE INVESTMENTS 
IN REAL ESTATE 


The investor anxious to find a certain profit-bearing proposition should write at 
once about Fort Fraser—-before the next advance in price is made. Our blocks 
are all inside properties. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. GARDENS AND FARMS. 
Fort Fraser offers the best open- The district of Fort Fraser is un- 
ings to-day for active business and surpassed for productive agricul- 
professional men. It is growing ture—others are going there this 
fast—now is the time to locate. summer, why not jou? 





you are convinced of what the opening of 
Macleod the Panama Canal will do for Canada, let us 


show you where Macleod comes in. Money- maker. 








Western Canada Realty Co. 


3 Regent Street 169 Dundas Street 4 Frederick Street 
London, S. W,, Edinburgh 
ENGLAND LONDON, - ONTARIO SCOTLAND 
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A PLAN 


THAT HAS BROUGHT 
PROSPERITY TO HUN- 
DREDS OF INVESTORS 


ARLY in its history THE 
CANADIAN INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LTD., of Edmon- 

ton, adopted the plan of selling city 
property on small cash payments 
with easy terms on the balance and 
in this way we have solved the in- 
vestment problem for the man of 
small capital. 


School teachers, clerks, stenog- 
raphers and skilled workmen of all 
trades, as well as many business men 
not worn | large sums free for in- 
vestment, have bought the property 
offered by us on easy terms and in 
scores of cases have realized tremen- 
dous profits. One young lady school 
teacher made 203% profit in 11 
months on an investment of $15 per 
month, and we feel that satistied 
clients such as this, constitute our 
biggest business asset. 


E are now offering to the invest- 
W ing public the beautiful resident- 
ial subdivision of GROSSDALE, 
at prices ranging up from $125 per lot and 
terms of only $10 cash and $10 per month. 
You cannot go astray in buying this 
property as it is inside the city limits and 
so assured all civic utilities such as water, 
sewer, electric light, car line, paving, etc. 
One of Edmonton’s best residential dis- 
tricts is growing rapidly in the direction 
of GROSSDALE and this year paving is 
being laid to within six city blocks of the 
subdivision. 





WRITE FOR OUR FREE MAPS AND 
BOOKLET DESORIPTIVE OF 
GROSSDALE. 


The Canadian Investment 
Company, Limited 


16 Jasper Street 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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orkton 


young 
but growing 





In 1894 Yorkton had a popula- 
tion of only 215, with a tax roll 
of $114.61. To-day it has a popu- 
lation of over 3,500, with an 
assessment of $3,500,000. 


There are to-day some of the 
finest private and public build- 
ings found in the est located 
in Yorkton, as well as many 
manufacturing concerns employ- 
ing large staffs of employes. The 
town owns and controls its 
waterworks and sewerage sys- 
tem, electric light plant, and en- 
joys the production of a well- 
organized and equipped fire de 
partment. 


Invest some of your capital in 
Yorkton, and you will be assured 
of profitable and quick returns. 


Yorkton is growing by leaps and 
bounds, owing largely to its ad- 
mirable location, surrounded as 
it is by a veritable natural park, 
and to the fact of its great ex- 
panse of beautiful farming terri- 
tory to draw from without the 
magnetic trade drawing influence 
of the larger cities to detract 
business. Yorkton is the com- 
mer¢cial distributing centre for 
Eastern Saskatchewan, and is 
bound to grow. Come and watch 
it grow and profit thereby. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


F. R. GREEN, 


Secretary of Board of Trade, 
Yorkton, Sask. 
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AIL the coupon for our Regina is building i . sa 
M new illustrated booklet a 10-storey office | EGINA is building $12,- 
, a Gilied with facts ab Revi building that will 000,000 worth of business 
i ctipngeenag etna be the highest in blocks, wholesale houses, rail- 
interesting to every investor. Saskatchewan. way terminals, educational in- 
, 
| stitutions and homes this year. 
Twelve million dollars to 
be spent in making Regina 
grow will also make your 
Regina investment grow. 
ACT PROMPTLY AND GET 
A REGINA INVESTMENT 
EGINA citizens of 
wealth are now build- 
ing modern homes, worth 
from $8,000 to $30,000 each, 
just west of the new $3,- 
000,000 Capitol Building. 
Homesites opposite the 
— . : uf. i! : A . Capitol are selling at $80 
HE G.T. P. « ey | : , " : wR. per foot. Buta short dis- 
plans to spend ? oi . § a \Mea” Sottance west of this high 
$2,000,0000nanew ~~GaQ . OZ ae a4 MoE priced land is “West 
hotel, station and . 7 med 2 Ot Vy ‘Se > a Mirror,”’ a_ residential 
terminals within 1 tract now available for as 
sight of West low as $225 to $350 per lot. 
Mirror. 
WEST MIRROR 
LOTS 
$225 to $350 
VU JEST MIRROR is inside the city, 
i ‘ southwest of the main post 
MoS a tithe pores tags office, between the two and three- 
vestm bg me need not investas HE route ofthe | mile circles. Itis guaranteed to be 
tn [ie man who paid proposed in- high, dry and comparatively level, 
. ‘ $3,000 a foot for Regina property terurban car line with an inspiring view of the city, 
for hoi West. Mirror lots from Moose Jaw Capitol Building, Wascana Lake 
n b . red for $150 or more to Regina is plan- and Park, colleges, and splendid 
on h p neg sy terms for the ned to pass along modern homes. Home-building is 
bal ey <4 roperty will the Northern advancing toward WEST MIRROR 
2 Siar tenie mone ras is the boundary of West Choice residential lots can still be 
é eh oft a spare dollars Mirror. Another | secured for $225 to $350 per lot. 
[ sii tn ten Mail th reason for buying Terms: One-fourth cash; balance in 
' et gle nay egg ly mag NOW in West _ ||| 6,12 and 18 months 
coupon to-day for complete in- iineee x , . 
formation about Regina. | Sern meets Semelaiiiien tn Mesias te 
| und to bave a beneficial effect on vaiues 
here. Now is the time to invest for sure profit 








COUPON 


Mail this Coupon to-day for 





McCUTCHEON BROS., LIMITED 


new Regina Booklet. 98 KING ST. WEST, - ° TORONTO 


Head Office, 107 Eighth Ave. West, Calgary. Brantford, 
214 Colborne St.; Ottawa, 127 Sparks St.; Winnipeg, Regina, 
Edmonton, Moose Jaw, Fernie, Victoria, Fort William, Great 
Falls, Montana, Plymouth and London, Eng.: Glasgow, Scot. 
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A Safe Edmonton Investment. 


NORTH BELVEDERE 


“WHERE THE PAYROLL WILL TAKE THE POPULATION.” 


This property is situated in the north-east part of Edmonton— 
right in the district where values are increasing more rapidly 
than other section, owing to the fact that the manufacturing con- 
cerns are erecting their plants there. 


NORTH BELVEDERE 


is a perfect building site—every lot being high, dry, level and clear. All lots are 
33 x 123 feet or larger. Sidewalks have been laid and the property is right in line 
with the proposed street car extensions. 


Price $250.00 up. Terms % cash, balance 4, 8, 12 and 16 months. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET CONTAINING PARTICULARS AND FURTHER 
INFORMATION. 


The Griffiths & Duffield Co. fi wGN TON 


“The Home of the Shrewd Investor.” 




















lf You Will Consider For a Moment 


the possibilities vou have for becoming wealthy by investing money in 


MEDICINE HAT 


you will be spending that moment to the best advantage. 
Medicine Hat is the fastest growing city in Western Canada. Its popula- 
tion has doubled in a year—it will double again in two years more. 


Many of our clients are becoming rich, investing in Real Estate advised 
by us. Wecan assist you also. 


Our business is an established one. We have made good. Careful investi- 
gation will convinee yeu, then consult us or 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR PERSONAL INFORMATION. 


F. M. GINTHER LAND COMPANY, LIMITED 
HULL BLOCK ; : MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


References: Commerce, Imperial, Quebec, Union, Dun’s or Bradstreets 
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CONFIDENCE— 


INVEST YOUR MONEY IN REAL ESTATE 


but be sure that you are dealing with reliable 
resources. 


Mr. C. L. MERRITT 


who has been dealin in Vancouver real 
estate for a number of years, is well-known 
in the East and has devoted his time to the 
etudy of values. Close touch with all inside 
and outside Vancouver properties enables Mr. 
Merritt to give reliable information to pros- 
pective investors. 
Fositively will not recommend anything but 

what is most reliable. 

Investors will derive valuable in- 

formation by writing to Mr. Mer- 

ritt for list of properties. 





Cc. L. MERRITT, 410 Homer St., Vancouver 








9° INVESTMENTS 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


Funds invested in large and small amounts 
on first mortgages on improved city proper- 
ties, at rates ranging from seven to nine per 
cent., 50% of conservative valuation. 


P. H. SMITH 


Financial & Insurance Broker 
211-212 WESTMINSTER TRUST BUILDING, 
P.O. Box 507, New Westminster, B.C. 














INDUSTRIAL CENTRE— MOOSE JAW 


In direct line of this fast growing city’s in- 


dustrial growth. Is excellently situated for 
spur trackage facilities. Has good prospects 
of a car line in the near future. For sale on 
very easy terms. 


Send for maps and information and let us 
show you why you will make a good invest- 
ment by buying. 








HOOKER & BEATON, 9 River St. W. Phone 1056 








Safe and Sure Investments 


Have you considered the advantages of CAL- 
GARY REAL ESTATE? Not Sky-line Subdi- 
visions, but CALGARY—steady, solid, streng. 
Many investors after trying other tempting 
fields are flocking back to CALGARY. Con- 
sider city lots at $100 each. Acreage at §300 
per acre. Farms at all prices. Meney to loan 
ad properties in sums from $2,000 to 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE FREELY 
GIVEN. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


T. J. BENNETT 


1024 9th St. E. CALGARY, ALTA. 


THOMAS & COMPANY 


Real Estate Agents Moose Jaw, Sask. 


When you decide to join the throng mov- 
ing westwards write us full particulars of 
your needs. 


Our information bureau is at your disposal. 
Only the soundest advice given. 


Write for our Weekly Listing Booklet— 
City Property and Farm Lands. 
Improved and Unimproved. 




















You Can Increase Your Salary 


By acting as our special representative in your 
spare time. We have hundreds of energetic 
young men making big money getting subscrip- 
tions for Maclean’s Magazine. 

Write us for particulars 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
143-149 University Ave. Toronto 





MEDICINE HAT 


In this, the future manufacturing centre and 
largest milling point in Western Canada, we 
have lots for sale 4% of a mile from large 
manufacturing plants now in operation. 

Every lot is guaranteed to be dry and level. 


WRITE NOW FOR PARTICULARS 
AND PRICES. VALUES WILL 
ADVANCE MORE RAPIDLY IN 
MEDICINE HAT THIS YEAR 
THAN IN ANY OTHER CITY IN 
CANADA. 


THE ANDERSON LAND CO. 


226 Eighth Ave. E., CALGARY, ALTA. 


























We Deal in High Class 


Bonds and Debentures 


CENTRAL BUSINESS PROPERTY 
HIGH GRADE HOMES 


and 
GENERAL REAL ESTATE 


WRITE US FOR LIST. 


SMITH BROS., Limited 


128 Jasper Ave. West EDMONTON, ALTA. 














IF YOU HAVE ANY DOUBT 


regarding the advantages of Medicine Hat 
for safe investments, remember that the 


population has doubled in one year, that 
eighteen new industries commenced opera- 
tion last year. Weigh these facts care- 
fully. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
REGARDING VALUABLE PROPER- 
TIES IN THIS PROSPERING CITY. 


Mortgage Investments a Specialty. 


H. T. W. FORSTER & CO. 
409 Toronto St... MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 


Reference: Canadian Bank of Commerce 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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For Business and Residential Property 


PRINCE ALBERT 


is the place to invest your money. Prince Albert 
is the city of cheap power. Investigate. 


Write for our beautiful illustrated Book of Prince Albert 


McEWEN, AMOS & ROBERTSON 
PRINCE ALBERT, SASK. 


| References: Dun’s Agencies—The Royal Bank—Morton Bartling & Co. P.A. 









































The Safest Buy in Saskatchewan | Niagara Fruit Farm 
| 


Ls SPECIAL 


wishes to retire we have had placed in our 

| peace Rag of ee . ty to be 
Wait found in the whole Niagara District. 

The Town That Will Not This property known as “The Willows” 

consists of thirty acres sand and clay loam at 











at — Vici Winona, Ontario. Has a fine modern frame 
To-day Wilkie stands revealed _ residence of 13 rooms, colonial style and prac- 
the greatest C.P.R. divisional point tically every city convenience. Beautifully 
‘ ; i pet kept lawns and grounds overlooking Lake On- 
and railway base between Winnipeg tario. Boating, aed and Fa mony right . 
' ‘fa hand. Other buildings are drive house an 
and the Pacific. irate house. ote. 
1D or . This property is all under cultivation and 
C.P.R. are spending $180,000.00 | in bearing fruit. There are 3,000 peaches, 1,700 
more on new shops. plums, 185 cherries, 245 currants, % acre rasp- 


berries, asparagus and apples. Also 200 grapes. 

This property is situated close to churches, 
school and post office. On the main line of 
the G. T. R. and the Electric Radial to Hamil- 


SEND FOR BOOKLET, PRICES | 
| ton. Separate quarters for resident foreman. 
| 
} 


AND MAP. GIVE THEM YOUR 


CAREFUL ATTENTION. It is one of the most ideal homes for any one 


desiring to live in the country, with city con- 
veniences and have a first-class revenue com- 
ing in from the property. 

For full particulars, price and terms ef sale 


TOWN LOTS ONLY. 
write the exclusive agents. 


A. S. Walker Land Co. N.B. This property is marked much below 


its actual market value to effect a quick sale. 
LIMITED 


Scarth St., Regina, Sask. MELVIN GAYMAN & CO. 


| 
| 
Real-Estate, Insurance and Financial Brokers 
Agents Wanted. Ref. Bank of Nova Scotia. | 5 QUEEN STREET ST., CATHARINES, ONT.) 


MEDICINE HAT 


The success of Medicine Hat is assured. It will be the manufacturing 
centre of the West. The cheapness of fuel is attracting industries to locate 
there. We handle inside properties only and will be glad to give you any 
information. 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS. MEDICINE HAT 


IS THE BEST CITY FOR GOOD MONEY-TURNING 
INVESTMENTS. LEARN WHY. 


INVESTORS’ EXCHANGE, “3ii:i*" 


T. G. ALLAN J. WILLIAMSON D. H. ALLAN 




















Success Awaits 
You in the Lucky’ 
Town of 
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Vancouver 


Island 


The Gem of The Pacific 


O you want a_ money- 
maker on this most beau- 
tiful island? If so, I can suit 
the most fastidious. I have recently sold 
several thousand acres and I have for sale 
several other blocks, aggregating about 
25,000 acres, on and around Nootka 
Sound, Kynquot Sound, Quatsino 
Sound, etc., from $10.00 to $15.00 an 
acre. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS, AS THESE 
BLOCKS ARE SELLING RAPIDLY. 


ROBERT WILLIAM CLARK 
1112 .. vee Victoria, B.C. 

















Before Investing Your Money 








in Western Real Estate, investors would do 
well to consult Mr. Edgar who has intimate 
knowledge of Western conditions and has been 
handling Real Estate for 12 years, therefore, 
is familiar with prices. 


REGINA, WEYBURN; SASKATOON 


properties make excellent investments especi- 
ally in Regina where properities are selling 
as high as $2,000 per foot. Regina offers é¢x- 
cellent opportunities of the judicious investor. 
There is a large list of business, including 
warehouse, residential and suburban proper- 
ties as well as improved farm lands and land 
in large and small blocks which should be 
looked over before investing elsewhere. 


INVESTORS SHOULD TAKE AD- 
VANTAGE OF MR. EDGAR’S EX- 
PERIENCE AND WRITE HIM 
FOR ADVICE WHICH WILL BE 
GIVEN WITHOUT CHARGE, 


DROP HIM A LINE TO-DAY AND BE SAFE 








N. S. EDGAR, 'Real Estate and Insurance 
P.0. Box 297 wat? REGINA, SASK. 









































“THE BIRMINGHAM OF CANADA” 


HAMILTON 





ONTARIO’S INDUSTRIAL CITY 








Manufacturers should investigate the many advantages this city can give in the way of cheap 
power with excellent facilities for transportation by rail or water. Hamilton is located tn 
such a position as to make it one of the great distributing points in Canada to-day. 


We have some very excellent investments in this lively go-ahead city. Some very fine 
locations in Factory Sites and also Business Sites in the heart of business activities. 


For good solid investments you cannot do better anywhere in Canada 
WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 
Manufacturers, We Solicit Your Enquiries 


The Hamilton & Inter-Urban Realty Company 


Dominion Bank Building, 9 McNab Street South 


HAMILTON - a 


Reference—Imperial Bank, Hamilton. 


Hugh Mc. Reynolds, Manager 


a - - ONTARIO 


j4853 
Phones |4472 
Bronte 32 
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LOANS BY MAIL 


$100.00 to $5,000.00 at 1% per Month 


TO ALL who are honourable in their intentions. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining a Loan from Me, For Paying off existing 
Mortgages, To the Farmer to Improve his Stock, To the Working- 
Man, To Improve his Home, etc. I do not ask the heavy charges 
required by self-styled Money- Lending firms. I select honourable 
borrowers, therefore I need only ask a reasonable commercial 
profit. I advance PROMPTLY and PRIVATELY, repayable by 
instalments which can be conveniently spared from your Income. 
If you think my rate of interest too high please don’t waste my 
time or your own in asking for lower. I purchase Agreements, 
Stocks, Shares, etc., for spot Cash. What have you to sell? Write 
me your wants NOW. This Advt. applies to CANADA only. 


JAMES WARD, Financier 


P.O. BOX 666 VANCOUVER, B.C. 



















REGINA 


The CAPITAL, Financial, Educational, Commercial and 
Railway Centre of the Province of Saskatchewan 


{ A city of large commercial buildings, big warehouses, beautiful homes, 
splendid parks, paved streets, and supplied with an abundance of pure 
spring water, situated in the heart of the finest farming district in the world. 


{| For the investment of capital in real estate this city can compare most 
favorably with any city in the West. We offer some splendid investments 


in business and wholesale sites, residential and suburban property, and will 
be glad to send maps, pamphlets and particulars to those interested. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ANDERSON, LUNNEY & COMPANY 


REGINA, SASK. 
Appraisers, Valuators, Real Estate, Western Bonds and Mortgages 
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RED DEER 


ALBERTA’S NEXT BIG*CITY 


has emerged from the status of a Town 
to that of a City, having been incorpor- 
ated at the recent Session of the Legisla- 
ture. Its strategic location and boundless 
wealth of soil and vast coal deposits have 
drawn the railroads to the City. Oppor- 
tunities in Red Deer are so pronounced 
that an investment in land simply cannot 
fail to increase. 








We control one whole block of 
Trackage property, and can offer the 
choicest investments in inside busi- 
ness properties and high-class resi- 
dential lots in active demand. 


We have an especially attractive 
offering in an inside business block 
producing good permanent revenue. 











WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 
ALSO FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ON RED DEER. 


MICHENER, CARSCALLEN & CO. 


Real Estate Brokers 


RED DEER - : ALBERTA 











I invite correspondence from in- 
vestors regarding the purchase of 


Mortgages and 
Agreements of Sale 


On account of the demand for ready 
money I am able to invest your 
funds, small or large, at a valuation 
of from 40 to 60 per cent., repayable 
over terms of one, two or three 
years to 


Nett You 12% 


Your security is the title to the pro- 
perty in your own name and in addi- 
tion the repayment of loans is per- 
sonally guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


W. H. STRACHAN 


SASKATOON, SASK. 


Bankers—Bank of Nova Scotia. 























Avoid the Pitfalls of Investment 








Real estate is still the best investment in Canada, and the West is the most 
promising part of the Dominion in this regard. But investors must be careful 
in their Judgment, and should not invest indiscriminately, for the business 
has in it a certain admixture of rogues. Intending investors out of their own 
interest should see that they know what they are buying and what is the stand- 


ing of the firm handling their business. 


F. C. Lowes & Co.'s 


record shows that they have kept absolute faith with, and earned the confidence 
of their clients, whom they number by the thousand. Their name in Western 
Canada stands for the best there is in business acumen and integrity, and 


anything bearing the approval of F. C. LOWES & CO. stands for positive 
success and profit to every investor. 


Your confidence is solicited. ‘Write to F. C. Lowes & Co. for 
reliable advice as to the values in all parts of Western Canada. 


F.C. LOWES & COMPANY 


Calgary, Alberta 
Rated in Bradstreets and Dun & Co. s * 


Head Office ° 
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Duty Paid, F.O.B. Toledo 


Completely 
Equipped 











Duty Paid, F.O.B. Toledo 


Completely 
Equipped 





T will interest those who contemplate the purchase a new car this 
spring to know that this Overland has a larger and more powerful | 
- motor; a longer wheel base; larger brakes; better and more com- 
plete equipment; more carefully and finely constructed, tested and in- 
spected chassis; a more finished, graceful and durable body design; a .. 
bigger tonneau; more comforts, conveniences, and refinements than any a 4 
other car for the price in the world. 


Literature on request. Address Dept. 18. } 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 





Say you saw the ad. iu MacLean’s Magazine. 
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‘What Keeps the Profits Down? 


H* it occurred to you that the profits made on the production of an article are 


nearly all eaten up in the mere handling of the goods from place to place on your 
own premises. 


BEATH’S OVERHEAD CARRYING SYSTEM 


will greatly reduce the cost of handling merchandise, at the same time increasing your 
floor space and eliminating a wanton waste of labor. The Beath System consists of 
an I beam or flat rail track, suspended from ceiling, provided with switches and turn- 
tables where necessary for reaching any part of the plant. Readily adapted to any 
line of business, easy to operate either by hand or power, and makes a saving of 50 
per cent. in the cost of handling goods. 


The illustration shows a section of the System installed in the Dunlop Tire Works, 
connected with Elevator on one floor and joining Trolley System on ground floor. 


A number of well known firms in Canada are using our system to advantage—why 
not you? 


SEND FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS AND ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


W. D. BEATH & SON, Limited, 20-30 Cooper Ave., Toronto 
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Hupmobile “32” Roadster 
$i 180 f.o.b. Windsor 


Four-cylinder motor, cylinders 
3%-inch bore by 5%-inch stroke, 
cast en bloc. Unit power 
plant. Sliding gears. 


Full floating rear axle. 


Wheelbase, 106 in. “Tires, 
32x3% in. 


Equipment of windshield, mo- 
hair top with envelope, Jiffy 
curtains, speedometer, uick 
detachable rims, rear shock 
absorber, gas headlights, 
Prest-o-Lite tank, oil lamps, 
tools and horn. Finish, black 
with nickel trimmings. 


“32” Touring Car $1180 
“32” Six-passenger, $1430 
20" H.P. Runabout, $850 


F.0.B. Windsor, fully equip- 
ped. 








NEXT MONTH 


A Hupmobile week-end 


The second of the 
Hupmobile week-ends. 


The Patriarch of the Pool. 


He came with a rush out of the deep shadow of the 
pool, where the dead pine overhangs the bank—that old 
patriarch of the trout-tribe—and nailed the fly on your 
first cast. You knew he was there—you had dreamed all 
winter that he was there. And “The Missus’”—who loves 
the wilderness as you love it—ran back to the Hupmobile 
for the net. 


The dawn of that May morning had found you well out 
of the smoky city. Over the fragrant pine ridges and along 
the old “tote-road” the Hupmobile had whirled you. 


* * * 


The whip-poor-will pitches his monotonous chant as the 
shadows lengthen. Trout-filled creels are tumbled into the 
car. Back over the old “‘tote-road” the Hupmobile flies with 
you. Once the wild little people of your trout stream were 
a railroad journey away from you and your city home. The 
Hupmobile has brought them very close. You and yours 
are led back to nature in “The Car of the American 
Family.” 





If you'll stop to think—there are very few cars in this 
country which possess a following that is utterly un- 
affected by any other car. 

And it must be plain to you that the Hupmobile is one 
of the very few. 

It is so individual, so distinctive, and is so widely known 
for long-continued-good-service, that it is almost non- 
competitive. 

The Hupmobile owner does not change. He buys another 


Hupmobile. And for his used Hupmobile he asks 
and receives a price far above the ordinary allowance 
for second hand cars, 

We have repeatedly said that we believe the Hupmobile 
to be, in its class, the best car in the world. 


And that is precisely the way the average Hupmobile own- 
er feels about it. 


tt. 

















at camp. Hupp Motor Car Co., Desk F Windsor, Ontario 
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Keep your house cool and add : 
100% to its appearance. Order . 


a 
\ \ \ a ‘ 


AQ 
GOOD-BYE ey 
Ask for Catalogue B. OLD’? CUPS! 


RAYMOND BROS. Puro has displaced you. Made of heavy brass, 


% extra nickel plated, bubbler tively controlled 
LONDON . ONTARIO gh a PR. 
choking, inside regulation prevents “‘shower bath.’’ 
Faucet gives full water pressure. Saves 60 per cent. 
employees’ king time and 35 per cent. metered 


water. W for prices, 
CrookedSpinesMadeStra 


URO 


early and avoid delay when the 
warm weather arrives. Prices and 





samples on application. 
































SANITARY 
Drinking Fountain and Faucet 

























Bubble Handle 


‘Use the Sheldon Method 
30 Days at Our Risk. 


you need not venture the loss of a penny. No matter how 
serious your case, no matter what else you have tried, the 

Sheldon Method will help you and probably wholly overcome 

our affliction. We are so sure of this that we will make a Shel- 

on Appliance to suit your special condition and let you deci 
after 30 days, whether you are satisfied. We make this unu 
offer simply ause the 18,006 cases we have treated absolutely 
prove the wonderful benefit. the Sheidon Method brings to spinal 
sufferers, young and old. 

There is no need to suffer longer or to bear the torture of old- 
fashioned plaster, leather or steel jackets. The Sheldon Appli- 
ance gives an even, perfect and adjustable support to the weak- 
ened or deformed spine and brings almost immediate relief 
even in the most serious cases. [t is as easy to put onor take 


Faucet 


Water Inlet Handle 





Puro Sanitary 














ff t, does not chafe or irritate, is light and cool. The Drinkin Ain 
price is within reach ofall who suffer. You owe it to yourself, or Ceertow g Fount. 
e afflicted one in your family, to find out more about it. Send Company. 
for our book free at once, ” | Bubble 236 Main Street 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 332 Fifth St., Jamestown, N.Y. HWaydenville Mass. 
} 
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Russell-Knight ‘‘28’’ Touring Model ........ $3,250 
Russell-Knight ‘‘28’’ Roadster Model ........ $3,200 
Russell-Knight ‘‘28’’ Seven Passenger ...... $3,500 


F. O. B. West Toronto. 


Authorities Everywhere Endorse 


The Russell-Knight Car 


Men who know cars—men who have run them since “the early days” and 
who have made a careful comparison of the Russell-Knight with other high- 
grade cars are unanimous in their approval of its all-round superiority. 


The design is later and will be standard, not only for 1913, but for 1914 as well. 
The Russell-Knight Engine is an advance upon even the Knight Engines in the 
European and United States licensees’ cars. It is absolutely the latest Knight 
model, passed and approved by a corps of engineers second to none in the world. 
Russell-Knight Model ‘‘28’’ to-day is a proved success. 





The body is of an entirely new design—not a part or accessory is visible upon it. 
It is a handsome body, designed to be comfortable and spacious. 


The Russell Left Drive leaves all four doors available. The driver has a clear view 
in koth directions before turning into passing traffic. The rear Windshield—a unique 
and exclusive Russell feature, is a great boon when winds are high or roads are 
dusty. 


Demountable Rims and the Square Rim save many a roadside repair. The ample clear- 
ance and low centre of gravity make it the ideal car for Canadian road conditions. 
The Power Tire Pump eliminates all labor in re-inflating tires. Call on nearest branch 
or agent and see the car. Catalogue upon request. 


The 
Russell Motor 
Car Co., Ltd. 


Head Office & Factory 
West Toronto 


Branches at 


Toronto, Hamilton, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Vancouver, 
Melbourne, Aust. 
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Try, this 
splendid Pen 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


NEW IMPROVED 


“WELCOME” PEN 


IF you like a fairly broad point, this 
pen should just suit you. It is one of 
Gillott’s Best—the highest praise that 
can be bestowed on any pen. The point 
is cut slightly aslant, which greatly 
assists the user to attain and maintain 
a high speed of writing. Ask for, it by 
the full name—Joseph Gillott’s “New 
Improved Welcome,’ = 


Of stationers everywhere. 


SAMPLE BOX of 36 ASSORTED PENS, 
post free for 10 cents, from 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS (Room 21) 
6 St. Sacrament Street, MONTREAL 















































The Constant Expense 


of repairing and replacing ordinary stools is 
unnecessary. Our stools are practically in- 
destructible, neat in appearance, and an 
economy to any business or factory where 
stools are required. They keep overhead 
expense low. 


A trial order is 
all we ask. You 
will be convinced 
of the advantages. 














ORNAMENTAL 
AND IRON 
WORK A 
SPECIALTY 




















Canada Wire & Iron Goods Company 


Hamilton, Ontario 
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The direct route 
from brain to type 


Six mental operations are necessary to dispatch a 
business letter under your present system: first, 
the dictation ; second, writing the shorthand notes ; 
third, repetition for the stenographer; fourth, 
reading the notes in transcription; fifth, typewrit- 
ing; sixth, reading by dictator for errors. 


With the Edison Dictating Machine you eliminate 
the second, third and fourth operations, and mini- 
mize the sixth. You operate direct from brain to 
type. Your letters are shorter, crisper and more 
personal—and they are produced at half the cost 
of production by the shorthand method. 


Demonstration in your own office on your own 
work by the Edison dealer nearest you. Our 
book, “The Goose, the Typewriter and the 
Wizard,” free on request. 


The EDISON 
Dictating Machine 


is readily accessible. All small adjustments, such 
as the change of a belt, recorder or reproducer, 
can be easily made by the user. This saves time 
and money. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


213 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


L. M. Lemieux, 2% Pas Pg | . By gy Que; RB. 8. 


Williams & Sons Uy 
R. 8. wa, Sons 4,8 Pete we Ae 


Winnipeg, M <. W. Watt rs "8 
peg, Mau an; td Ltd., 658 Granville 








It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The Best Lawn Mowers 
are Made in Canada 


A lawn mower should run easily, smoothly 
and noiselessly. It should trim the lawn 
level, not missing .a blade of grass, and it 
should work in season and out without re- 
pairs or adjustment. 














Made in 
a variety 
of sizes and That is what Taylor-Forbes lawn mow- 


ers DO. They ARE the kind of lawn 


mowers that do not give trouble. 


designs to sell 
at graded prices. 
The best known 


Ss] re ave oe rm 
seiaeieain [he reason there are more Taylor- 


66 9 Forbes lawn mowers in use in 
Adanac Canada than any other, or any of 
“ Woodyatt ” several other kinds put together, 
és 9 is because this is the lawn 
Empress mower that gives the best 


satisfaction. ‘There is built 
into it the experience of{40 
years’ making and market- 

ing lawn mowers. Look 
forthe name ‘‘ Taylor- 


Forbes.”’ 


Every machine is guaranteed ; 
“guaranteed down to the paint,”’ 
as the expression goes. You 
cannot under any circumstances 
get lessthan satisfaction out of 
a ‘Taylor-Forbes lawn mower. 


It your dealer has not the size 
and style ot a Taylor-Forbes 
lawn mower, and at the price 


=> 


you want, drop us a post card 


FICE 


and we will give you the name 
of a dealer in your town who 
carries acomplete stock of our 
machines. 


— MADE BY — 


Taylor-Forbes tr Guelph 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS THROUGHOUT CANADA 
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SOMETHING NEW—THE CADO PERFECT INK ERASER ®& 


A scientifically prepared fibre brush, in a handsome adjustable nickel case. Erases instantly. leaving the paper clean 
and smooth. Send 25c. for sample. AGENTS WANTED. Address—F. E. Robson, 25 Front St. E., Toronto 











Send for new catalog 


$10 
— DIAMONDS 
$10 RINGS. WATCHES, 





S ] 0 | United Watch & Jewelry Co. 
| 3 Bay St., Toronto 

















COLLAR COMFORT | 


If you want a collar button that 
lies flat—lasts a life-time, saves wear 
and tear of ties and buttonholes 
get the ‘‘Comfy’’ Collar Button. 


VU Sent anywhere in Canada 
7 | | on receipt of 25c, stamp or 





coin. Dept. ‘‘M.’’ 


| THE ROBINSON SALES CO. | | 
113 Wellington St., Men.real, Que. 





























Handsome Hornless 
Gramophones 


from $11, shipped free, 10-inch Double 
sided Pn a eg ig Be 
manufacture, ca > 
dozen. Sample 2 records and 200 
needles, post free, $1. Illustrated cata- 
Her Lady's Voice logue sent on receipt of post card. 
1,000 needles, post paid, 68 cents. 


British Gramophone & Record wy A Co., 
420-422 High St.. Lewisham, London, 




















Largest Builders of 
2-cycle Motors in the 
World. Over 1000 
responsible dea ‘ers, 
Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write 
for big catalo fis and shows you all about 





H.R with Complete $ 
Outfit ready to install 


ALSO 44TO 326nR8 


these high gr “~~ E and how they are made. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 666 Gray Meter Bidg.. Detroit, Mich. 








HEALTH? Take Turkish Bath at Home—Only 2 cents 


Physicians are abandoning drugs for 
this new treatment. If your mind o: 
body is tired, or you have rheumatism, 
vlood, stomach, liver, kidney and skin 
troubles, open your pores, and feel the 
rapid change in your condition, at cost 

ed of 2c a bath. THE ROBINSON BATH 
Q Dp. pea CABINET is the only scientifically 

‘ tructed bath cabinet ever made for 

— ire home, GREAT $2 BOOK SENT 
FREE — “THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HEALTH AND BEAUTY.” Write to-day. Agents wanted. 
Robinson Mfg. Co., 141 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


( )<€ NIAGARA PAPER 


** The Double Grip Paper Clip "’ 
The oldest, strongest, most attrac- 
tive, most practical Clips on the 
| market. Samples Free. 


















FREDERICK E. ROBSON & CO., Toronto 








THE CLIPPER 


There are three things that de- | 
| 






stroy your lawns—Dandelions, 
Buck Plantain, and Crab Grass. 
In one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 

Your dealer should have them—if 
he has not, drop us a line and we 
will send circulars and prices. 


a a, Clipper Lawn Mower Co., 


Box 10, Dixon, Ill, 





ARTISTS preaNence OF 








THEIR PICTURES 


Should write to Dept. ‘‘M.’’ 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. TORONTO 








Dropusa 
ony and 


will 
be pleased to mail you samples for PRN vg 
Examine the quality, figure out the double wear, 
satisfaction, the real comfort and good looks. 


A trial order solicited and satisfaction guaranteed 


HARRY TOLTON, BERLIN, ONTARIO 














Like hungry wolves 
“Fish Bite ‘time of the year 
if you use Magic- 1 sh-Lure, est 
fish bait ever diseovered. Keeps you busy 
pulling them out. Write to-day and get a 

N ox to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
J.F. Gregory, Dept.62, 8t. Louis, Mo 











E. PULLAN 


Most reliable junk dealer in the city, king of 
waste paper business, buys waste paper of all 
grades in any quantity, also rags, metals, etc. 
Orders promptly attended to. Best service 








guaranteed. 
2-8 Maude 8t. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. 
Phene, Main 4693. TORONTO. 
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MFG. C°.... STAMPS 


3 CHURCH ST. STENCILS 
ge) -10)) bao Wee) | ae. Ws 








Say you saw the ad. 


in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Sec ct i on 
A carbon paper that is different. Write to us today and get full details of how 
Whitedge is a oy Ak pee light- wee carbon every man or woman who wants to own a 
paper with new and valuable qualities. Un- good typewriter can save $50. It will pay 


carbonized stripes % in. wide run lengthwise 
on the surface edges of the sheet. 

The Whitedges preventsmut on copy caused 
by pressure of typewriter marginal guides. 


The aitedges present 1 PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 


. handling and cannot goil 
Athe fingers. Fully guaranteed. Has all the newest improvements, including 
Whitedge is the only back spacer, tabulator, two-color ribbon. Perfect touch. Quick 
clean erasing carbon pa- action. Absolute alignment. > Writing always visible. Universal 
per made. keyboard. Don’t miss this exceptional chance. Write today. 

Write fae pomaien, or bet- 

ter still order now. 

Charges prepaid to any Roy A. Woods, 45 Scott Street, Toronto 
Price $3.75 per Box. address in Canada. 


you to do so before purchasing elsewhere. 
This isa splendid opportunity to secure one of 
the finest typewriters that is being sold—the 
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The vest carpet cleaner 
in the world. Remove: 
ink, grease, and all dirt 
from carpets and woollen 
fabrics. A damp cloth— 
a little Chivers’ Soap — 
a carpet like new with- 
out taking it up. Over 
50 years’ success. 

Sample 2-cent stamp. 


F, CHIVERS & CO., Ltd.. 
46 Albany Works. Bath, End. 


Mark Your Linen With Cash’s Woven Name-Tapes 


Your full name in fast color thread can be woven into 
fine white cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 doz., $1.25 for 6 
doz., 8c for 1 coz, These markings more than savg 
their cost by preventing laundry losses. Required by 
schools and colleges. They make a dainty, individual 
gift. Orders filled in a week through your dealer, 
or write for samples and order blanks, direct to 


J. & J. Cash, Ltd., 301 St. James St., Montreal, Can. 

























2 ae 
. e,8 °« 
Sanitary Condition at Your Desk 2D dy vit 
Have you ever realized what a large number of germs < 
on eS. by the use of sponges, wetting the finger ‘2 
de the MARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD. It re with 
quire’ SAMPLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. | ; S, 
canaMiARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD CO. ee JOHN HEATH’S oy 
anadian Agent 171 MutualiSt.sToronto be ; 
| | : TELEPHONE PEN 0278 . . 
. Ne Registered in Canada A 
id To be had of the leading 8 
° Stationers in Canada. i: 
é 5 
Pr Fx 

“ gt SOHN HEATH'S. 

8 =a ELEPHONE PF 

0278 - 




















isn’t It 
Ageravating? 


To have ‘ 
your so stick and ome 
your efforts to pu ae 
through only soil and WINSOR & NEW TON’S 
rumple a gna pa men oh you pest 

m f asant for hours 
afterwards, ri * : colors known all over the world as the 
et an XFOR e older. t : 
simplifies matters and eliminates all standard for art, and yet reasonable in 

the worries of the tie and collar. : price. 


Ask your dealer or write direct. Price A. RAMSAY & SON CO.. M . 
c. ° .» Montrea 
THE OXFORD NOVELTY MFG. CO. : 
OWEN SOUND ; ; ONTARIO Wholesale Canadian Agents 


Artists’ Materials 


| 
| Every Artist who wants success should 
be careful to use only 























Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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If You Are Particular 


Men who are most particular and make a 
careful choice of their stationery, decide on 
a paper that bears characteristics of taste, | 
substantiality, and fitness to the importance 
oi thew messages. 


Crows Vellum —|AI 
is a fine, thick, Baronial note paper and : 
commands the respect of all. 

If your stationer cannot supply you, write 


us for samples and the name of a dealer 
who can. 


BARBER-ELLIS, LIMITED 


BRANTFORD TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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Was the Sensation of the Toronto Business Show 


The manner in which this ae Wn Hog 
machine turned out actual ' »— 8 . if 
typewritten letters, each one 
with a different name and 
address, at the rate of 1000 
per hour, proved to be the 
real feature of the ex- 
hibition. 

After the letters are written 


the envelopes can be addressed in the same 
manner. 


If you are using a mailing list for any purpose 
whatever, you owe it to your business to in- 
vestigate this wonderfully simple machine. 
You can have the Writerpress, without the ad- 
dressing feature if preferred, which wil! enable 
the rapid printing of circulars, office and factory 
forms, etc.,#and reduce your printer’s bill so 
quickly that the saving thereby made soon 
pays for the machine itself. 


Send us a request today for a demonstration 


The Writerpress Sales Co., Limited 
Suite 402 Manning Chambers. Toronto, Ontario 
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' Easier to Use 
‘The Modern Shine! Better for the Shoes 
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THE SEAT OF M on! So 
_BUSINESS FOUNTAIN PEN 


This ts the chair for the ‘business man. Real ESTABLISHED1848 
Comfort, More Work. wy 
i Vi 


| ve | 
tee 
i 















































= iit +E 
| Se A 
Ask your FE é i 4:8 
deal f a The as is one me FP? 
— “er a of the oldest fountain = ae 
prices of our aaj pens made, andsince FP x : ¢ 
—s ai the time of its first Om: 4° 
eT construction it has [°ae-Mm: 4: ; 
and service- grown better with 94] 
; each year of pen ex- : # i 
able office perience. a 
furniture. ye 
$2.50 to $50.00 >. 
iss ‘ 
Send for 
= Descriptive Price List 
THE BALL F ITURE Co.,LTD. || | : 
THE BALL FURN o CO Ee || "MENZIES & CO., Ltd., 152 Pearl St.,Toronto 

















Your Office Needs the “Midget” 


The ‘‘Midget’’ is largely used by Insurance 
Companies, Lawyers, Telephone Exchanges, etc., 
for vouchers, policies, legal documents. 

The ‘‘Midget’’ Binder, lever action, is design- 
ed for fastening papers and light fabrics togeth- 
er, and is used by manufacturers and importers 
for the pre paration of samples. 

The ‘‘Midget’’ is serviceable, efficient, satis- 
factory. 

FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS WRITE 


THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED ; 
CAMDEN, N.J., ‘U.S.A. eidaisiciee 
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READ THIS BOOK sin! rice 
Protect Their Stamps from Theft and Petty Pilfering 


Every firm that buys stamps runs constant risk of out- 
right wholesale theft from various sources. Employes 
who would not “steal” your stamps often “appropriate”’ 
them for personal use, and that loss to you is bigger 
than you know. 


Many prominent concerns that consider their check on 
stamps effective have found an astonishing saving since 
they commenced perforating them as now permitted by 
the Post Office Department. Such savings have brought 
to light the enormous traffic in stolen stamps that has 
been going on for years, and of which little has been 
known or suspected. 


This system of protection is fully explained in our booklet, 
“SAFEGUARDING YOUR POSTAGE ACCOUNT,” which 
we will be very glad to send you without expense or obliga- 
tion on your part. 


In replying, please give the writer’s name in addition to the 
firm name, so that we may address you personally. 


The B. F. Cummins Company, {07.20 Pa 




















Perforating Machines for Every Purpose 











“That’s what the Chief is looking for.” 


RIGHT, snappy-looking letters and clean-cut carbon 
copies. It’s some satisfaction to sign letters that are typed 
through a Peerless Ribbon. The clear type standing out with- 

out blurred letters or smudges has an inviting appearance. It is easy 
to read. It seems to bespeak a message from a live firm. 






The copies are important, too. A dirty, faint copy wastes your time to read. It 
often obscures the very thing you want to know. Peerless Carbon copies look like 


> PEEREESS 


CARBON TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS RIBBONS 


Tf your letters are net as neat asyou would like. 

if your copies are not as clear and easy to read, 
you are not using Peerless Carbons and Ribbons. 
Just give them a trial. 


There are dealers everywhere. If you cannot 
locate one, we will be glad to send samples. 


PEERLESS CARBON AND RIBBON MFG. 
CO., LIMITED 


176-178 Richmond Street West - Toronto 
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| =| Kalamazoo Point Number Seven (= | 


The Kalamazap 


~ Lapse Lea 


__has exceptio 
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HE “KALAMAZOO” Binder 

has practically overcome every 
objection that has ever been offered 
against the loose leaf idea. 


There is no comparison between it 
and any other binder now known. 


lis capacity is greater than any other. 


It requires no padding with unneces- 
sary sheets. 


The writing surface is firm and flat. 
Sheets are easily inserted and removed. 
Leaves are kept in perfect alignment. 


There are no exposed metal parts to 
injure the desk. 


Don’t remain dissatisfied with Loose 
Leaf Systems. Let us show you 
what the “Kalamazoo” binder will do. 

















Accessibility 



















ki Warwick Bros. & Rutter 
Loose Leaf & Account- = King & 

00 ers = Spadina 
Taaoe Toronto 
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WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET ‘‘W.’’ - 
IT WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 
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A Twist of the Button Fills ine Pen 
It’s as Easy as Winding Your Watch. 


For years this self-filler has been giving 
Universal Satisfaction. It is the one pen 
which is always ready for service. Can be 
filled from an ink stand or bottle, and 
will not leak or blot. 


“A.A.” PEN PERFECTION 


is rigidly maintained and _ universally 
acknowledged. 

Our pens are made entirely in 
our own factory, from the best 
known materials. Their work- 
manship is the most scientific 
and skilful that experienced, 
high-priced workmen can _ pro- 
duce. Every pen is fully guar- 
anteed. 

Ask your druggist, stationer 
or jeweler, or write for our new 
catalogue, showing our complete 
line of self-fillers, middle joint 
and lower end joint fountain 
pens, 


Arthur A. Waterman & Co. 


22 Thames St. - New York City 


Not connected with 
The L. E. Waterman Co. 
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Do You Do 
A Credit 
Business?—then 





you are probably sadly aware of the fact that 
the bane of the credit business is collections. 
You probably have a large amount of money 
in outstanding accounts that you would be 
very glad to collect. If we said we could 
prove that the Barr Register system could 
collect this money for you if you give us a 
chance to prove it, would you give us this 
chance? . 

Would it be worth your while to have proved 
to your utmost satisfaction that there really 
was something that could reduce your out- 
standing accounts to a minimum? Then use 
the coupon below. 

The Barr-Register system has proved that it 
is a remarkable collector. 

Then, too, it does away entirely with the out- 
of-date, clumsy, bothersome sending out of 
monthly statements. Your customer gets a 
statement of the account to date every time 
he or she makes a purchase. There is no 
chance of running up a bill beyond their 
financial ability to pay, without their know- 
ledge. 

You, too, have in the Barr Register system a 
method of placing a limit on the amount of 
credit to be given each customer, and the 
register tells you automatically just when 
that limit is reached. You don’t have to 
figure it up on the books. 

The Barr Register not only makes your col- 
lections easier, but it saves you money in 
other ways. It saves you money in bookkeep- 
ing, for it enables you to do all your book- 
keeping at one writing, and keep your 
accounts constantly posted right up to date. 
No, there is no other credit register system 
just like the Barr on the market. One glance 
at the machine itself will tell you that it has 
no equal, nor any near equal. We can prove 
this along with many other things that will 
be of interest to you, if you wish to save 
money and increase your profits. 

So use the coupon now. Not a little later on, 
nor to-morrow, because then you would for- 
get it. Take the pencil out of your pocket, 
and use the coupon NOW. 


Barr Registers, Ltd. 


TRENTON, ONTARIO 

















“Get Your 
Money In”’ 


f° oe ow aw ee Te oneeatiiinemmnadilicmsnatttiicnteiditnasnnnttteamedtitaemmentttenedtentd ata 


Barr Registers, Limited 
Trenton, Ontario 


We would be very glad to have you 
prove to us that the Barr Register can - 
Save money in our’ store. 


ee 


ee 
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Up-to-date Business Methods 


Any device that adds to the facilities of doing busi- 
ness 1n & more systematic and time-saving manner 
is adopted in the up-to-date business Institutions of 
to-day. Nothing is more helpful towards the end 
than the 


DENNIS METAL LOCKER 


For business office, factory, school, college, or public 
institutions, the Dennis Metal Locker is a safeguard. 
It prevents the spreading of contagious diseases; im- 
proves the appearance of any cloak room; it creates 
An orderliness among employees or schools and is a 
preventative against petty theft. 























Endorsed by the Underwriters. 


Write to-day for information of value to your 
business or institution. 


Dennis Wire & Iron Works, Limited 


London Ontario Canada 






































“BROWN” LOOSE LEAF LEDGER 
AnD [.OOSE LEAF SPECIALTIES 


Perfect flat 
opening. 


Holds sheets 
securely. 
















Lays solid 
and flat on 
the desk. 


A new account 
can be opened 
at any time. 
inserted under 
the proper index 
tab without dis- 
turbing other 
accounts. 













Te 


BROWN BRO S.., LIMITED 


51-53 Wellington St. West ° TORONTO 
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Efficiency 





To obtain efficiency in all 
departments is the aim of 
business building men of 
to-day. You cannot have 
efficiency without simplic- 
ity. You may have system 
and yet not have efficiency. 





The International Time Recording System 


is an effective system, simple and efficient—efficient for stopping 
irregularities, protecting the time you are paying for and encour- 
aging promptness among your employees. 


You get substantial proof of our statements from the fact that 90 
per cent. of the time recorders used throughout the world are 
the “INTERNATIONAL” make—the reason: its efficiency. 


Let us demonstrate what we can do to increase your 
profits. Shall we show you a system suited to your 
peculiar needs? Write us for a post card—NOW. 





International Time 
Recording Company 
of Canada, Limited 


19-23 Alice Street 
TORONTO, ONT. 


315-316 Transportation Bldg.,‘'Cor. St. 
James and St. Francis Sts. MONTREAL 


800 Sterling Bank Bldg. - WINNIPEG 
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Lowest Price Magazine Combinations 


ES 


HIS is by far the most complete list of Magazine clubs ever 
offered by THE WITNESS. You are invited to make up 


your own clubbing list and order all of your magazines and 
periodicals through us at one time—we save you time and money. 
The prices quoted are the new rates which took effect Nov. Ist. 
Prices quoted are lowest possible to secure from any one. 


- BOTH 
Metropolitan Magazine 9~-00 

Witness ....... api 
unuaiaie Mivctaien par 
pearey's ac a 
Weekly Witness ...... $2, 30 


Etude 


BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... 00 
Garden Magazine ..... $2. 

BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... $2 00 


Metropolitan 


Weekly Witness ...... ALL 
McClure’s Magazine .. 

Ladies’ World ........ $2.30 

Weekly Wit. — 
eekly a 

Review of Reviews .. "$3.00 

BOTH 

Weekly Witness ...... $3 00 


World’s Work 


BOTH 


$2.00 


Weekly Witness ...... 
World Wide (weekly) 


OTH 
Weekly Witness ...... 
Northern Messenger "$1.20 
(weekly) 
BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... $1 50 








BOTH BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... Weekly Witness ...... 
Current Literature "$3.65 Woman’s Home Comp. 9-40 
agree Weekly Witness i. 
eekly Witness ...... 
ee See + +00. $4 SD leousewife ............ $1.30 
Pn Jes eeeukense BOTH 
Weekly Wi BOTH Weekly Witness ...... $1. 30 
cokly Witness ...... $4.15 |People’s Home Journal)++ 
Scribner’s ........... BOTH 
BOTH |Weekly Witness ...... $2 00 
Weekly Witness ...... $4 65 Christian Herald ..... ° 
Harper’s Magazine ...- BOTH 
BOTH | Weekly Witness ...... $1 50 
Weekly Witness ...... $5.15 Designer .........se0. ae 
GCeomtury ...ccccccccces Weekly Witness ...... 
BOTH | woman's Magazine .. $1.50 
Weekly Witness ...... $1 75 BOTH 
Pictorial Review ...... Weekly Witness ...... $1 75 
BOTH | Modern Priscilla ...... ° 
Weekly Witness ...... $1 80 BOTH 
Harper’s Bazaar ...... | Weekly Witness ...... $1.75 
BOTH |American Boy ........ ° 
Weekly Witness ...... BOTH 
Good Housekeeping .. $1.80 yg Bt may Joke) $1.75 
BOTH | Little Folks .......... 
BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... $2.00 Weekly Witness ...... 
Delineator ........... Youth’s Companion .. $3.15 
SPECIAL CANADIAN CLUBS 
BOTH BOTH 
Weekly Witness ...... $1.50 Weekly Witness ...... $2 50 
Canadian Pictorial ... Canadian Magazine ...“~* 
Weekly Witness ...... Weekly Wit BOTH 
World Wide (weekly) ary, | western Home Monthly 1.50 
Northern Messenger $2 70 
. BOTH 
(weekly) ......... Weekly Witness ...... $2.00 
Canadian Pictorial .... Farmers’ Advocate ..."" 


Weekly Sun 








Address All Orders—JQHN DOUGALL & SON 


“WITNESS” BUILDING, MONTREAL 


The ‘‘WEEKLY WITNESS” for One Year is an exceptional Gift, 
one new and one renewal Subscription for $1.65. 
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Are You Getting the 
Desired Results 








In the Simplest and Most Effective Way ? 


To bring your business up so a better 
paying basis, use the 


The MCCAS KEy 


SYSTEM 


It is the simplest System in the world and only one writing required to :— 


Make errors impossible. Check over-crediting. 


Abolish disputes. Take care of C.O.D.’s and cash 
Do away with loss from for- on account. 


gotten charges. Shows state of any account at 
Facilitate collections. a glance. 


More than 100,000 mer- 
chants are getting com- 
plete satistaction out of 
the McCaskey System. 
It gets rid of useless book- 
keeping, stops leaks in 
your profit and saves 
time and money. 


We will be glad to 
demonstrate what 
our System can do 
for your business. 


Simply drop us a postal asking for further particulars and details. 


Suitable for every kind of business. 


Dominion Register Company, Limited 


92 Ontario Street, Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES—Trafford Park, Manchester, England ; Melbourne, Australia. 
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10,000 Business Men Will Gather Here 


This is a picture of the spacious Fifth Regiment Armory in Baltimore. The 


sessions of the ninth 


Annual Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 


of America will be held here June 8 to 13, 1913. 
Delegates from one hundred and_ thirty-five 
American and Canadian Clubs, and thousands of 
other advertising and business men will be present. 
Great Britain, Germany and other European 
countries will also send strong delegations. 

The meeting will be addressed by the most 
forceful and interesting speakers among the suc- 
cessful advertising buyers of the country—men 
who have successfully conducted epoch-making 
campaigns. Open departmental and other special 
sessions will be devoted to the problems of the 
various branches and phases of the great business 
of advertising. Here every man will have an 
opportunity to say his say, and those who have 
solved the perplexing problems of modern pub- 
licity and merchandising. will tell their audiences 
now they did it. 





Associated Advertising Clubs of Atmerica 


Convention Bureau 
1 North Calvert Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


In addition to these business meetings, nearly 
every pulpit in Baltimore will be occupied on 
Sunday, June 8th, by prominent advertising men, 
who will tell how closely advertising is linked 
with the religious and social progress of our time. 

The evenings will be devoted to a series of 
unique entertainments to which all delegates and 
guests will be invited, and throughout the whole 
convention, Baltimore will more than maintain 
her enviable reputation for warm, generous, open- 
handed hospitality. 

You do not need to be an advertising club mem- 
ber in order to be welcomed at this convention— 
all business men are invited. If you cannot come 
yourself, send your advertising or sales manager. 
Make your plans now—write to the address be- 
low for the full program of the convention, hotel 
accommodations, etc. 








It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Some Packing Box Questions 
_ Answered 


very wide-awake manufacturer has noticed the rapidly in- 
+t creasing substitution of corrugated fibre board boxes for wood. 

If you are one of those who have hesitated about adopting the 
new form for your product, the following answers may help you 
to a decision: 


Are Corrugated Boxes Strong Enough? 

Yes. Surprising as it may seem, they will support an immense 
weight. lor example, in a test made by the Macbeth-Evans 
| Glass Co., a HINDE & DAUCH carton measuring 12 x 12 x 7 
inches, containing lamp chimneys, withstood a load of 47 pigs 
of lead—did not break down until a weight of 4230 lbs. had 
been piled upon 2t. 

Will They Stand the Wear and Tear of Shipment,? 
Yes. Corrugated Boxes are in reality, more durable than wood, 
because they have a resiliency—the air space between the folds 
of fibre acts as a cushion and readily absorbs all shock. 


Is There a Real Saving 
in Time? 

Yes. There is great saving 
between a few strokes of the 
paste brush and the building 
of a wooden box, which must 
be nailed throughout. A 
workman can prepare a cor- 
rugated fibre box for ship- 
ment in ONE MINUTE—it 
takes ten to thirty times as 
long with wood. 


“How to Pack It.” 


is the title of an interesting book- 
let which answers all packing box 
questions—tells the whole story 
of the NEW way of packing and, 
furthermore, shows just why a 
great variety of manufacturers 
have found H&D CORRUGATED 
FIBRE BOARD BOXES money 
and time savers. Write for this 
booklet, at the same time telling 
what you manufacture. We will 
send you a free sample to test to 
your own satisfaction. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH 
PAPER CO. 


Toronto - Canada 














H & D Corrugated Fibre Board Boxes 
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USINESS MEN who dictate to the Dictaphone are mostly and rightly j 


interested in the saving of (heir own time. It is the time of the high- 
priced man that counts, in any business. 


But the hour -a-day saving of your stenographer’s time is an important 
item also. The Dictaphone does save that hour a day. Your typist is type- 
writing your first letter the first minute you have finished dictating it, and sticks 
right to her typewriter all day long. Instead of stopping her pencil work ev ery 
time you interrupt your dictating, she is plugging away at what you have 
previously dictated. 

You get your morning’s mail off your mind and back, ready to sign, before 
you could otherwise get through dictating. 


Telephone or write to our nearest branch, or better yet, call: 





Calgary, Alta.—216 1.0.0.F, Bldg. Quebec, P.Q.—1230 Rue St. Valier. 
Halifax, N.S.—Granville & Sackville Sts, St. John, N.B.—%73 Dock St. 
Hamilton, Ont.—Clyde Block. St. John’s, Nfid.—Columbus Bldg. 
London, Ont.—426 Richmond St. Toronto, Ont.—McKinnon Bldg. 
Montreal, Que.—Coristine Bldg. Vancouver, B.C.—317 Pender St. 
Ottawa, Ont.—Hope Chambers. Winnipeg, Man.—36 and 88 Arthur St. 


Write for catalogs and full particulars, and a complete list of all 
branches, one of which may be nearer to you than any of the above, to 


THE DICTAPAQNE 


(REGISTERED) 
52 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, Sole Distributors 
Exclusive Selling Rights Granted Where We Are Not Actively Represented. 


Positions are open in several of the large cities for high-grade office specialty salesmen. 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Yale-the name 
to buy a lock by. 


OUR boat, your automobile, your horses, your garden tools your 
household supplies—what padlocks guard them? 


The kind that makes theft impossible or the kind that encourage thievery by their incompetence? 

It takes an honest lock to discourage dishonest people. Yale locks, from the simplest padlocks 
to the most intricate bank locks, guard more valuable things than any other locks—because they 
have proved themselves trustworthy. When you buy locks for your needs ask for Yale Locks, 
with the emphasis on ““Yale’’ and get locks with **Yale’’ on them. 

Our ‘‘Book for Burglars’’ is most encouraging reading for everybody outside the profession. Write for a copy. 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited 
Makers of YALE Products in Canada: Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, Door Checks and Chain Hoists 
General Offices and Works: St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Has your typist got the pounding habit? 


























Does she tire herself out—and wear the ma- 
chine out—by the way she pounds the keys? 





A sure cure for this habit is the type- t 
writer which requires NO POUNDING 
—the | | 


TOUCH MONARCH 


| 
"THE light, 
| 
| 























elastic | 
touch of the 
Monarch 
makes the ma- 
chine last 
| longer. It also 
makes the op- 
erator last 
longer. Re- 
lease from fa- 
tigue means a 
better day’s 
work—and 
more of them 
—day after day 
—year after 
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Thus employer and operator both 
year. profit by the Monarch Light Touch. 


Monarch Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Limited) 
144 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
Offices in Ottawa, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, etc. 












No 
Three 
O'clock 

Fatigue. 
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How You 


in your daily 
washing 

can work 
complexion 
wonders 


Y our skin, like the rest of your body, is continually being rebuilt. 
you rub off dead skin, and new skin forms in its place. 


Every day, in washing 
This is your opportunity. Follow 


the directions for using Woodbury’s Facial Soap given below and make your washing a contin- 
ual aid to nature’s persistent efforts to make this skin what you want it to be. 


Five ways of Washing 


1st. For very tender skins. Wash with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap in the usual way, rinsing 
the lather off after a very short time. 

2nd. For oily skins, Rub Woodbury’s lath- 
er into your skin, leave it on for several minutes 
and then wipe it off with a dry towel. 

3rd. For very sluggish skins. Rub a thick 
lather of Woodbury’s into the skin and leave it on 
all night. 

4th. For hard, dry skins. Rub Woodbury’s 
lather into the skin and then while it is still damp, 


cover it with rubber tissue or other water-proof 
material. 


5th. For users of cold creams. Apply a 
thick lather of Woodbury’s and massage it into 
the skin, finally rubbing it off with a dry towel. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of an 
authority on the skin and its needs. Use persist- 
ently the treatment above best suited to your skin 
and your complexion will gradually take on that 
finer texture and healthy color so much admired. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c acake. No one 
hesitates at the price after their first cake. Asa 
matter of fact, it is not expensive, for it is solid soap 
—all soap. It wears from two to three times as 
long as the ordinary soap. 


Tear off the illustration of the cake shown below 
and put it in your purse as a reminder to get Wood- 
bury’s and try this treatment tonight. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by Canadian dealers from coast to coast, including Newfoundland 


Write today to the Woodbury 


Canadian factory for Samples 


For 4¢ we will send a sample cake. 
and Facial Powder. 


preparations. 


For 10¢ 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream 
For 50c. a copy of the 
Woodbury Book and samples of the Woodbury 
Write today to the Andrew Jergens 
Co., Ltd., JOSE. Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


‘youn H.WOODBURy< 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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ma, || QUICK CHANGE MEANS PLEASED CUSTOMEBS. 
OUR GUARANTEE—We will install a system of Our Carriers in 
your store. After ten days’ test, if they have not proved their ' ’ 
superiority to all other makes of Store Service, we will remove { : 
| the equipment without cost to you. 











It will pay you to investigate our modern improved Electric 
Cable Cash-Carrier and Pneumatic Despatch Tubes. 


SEND FOR CATALOG G 
' GIPE-HAZARD STORE SERVICE CO., LTD. 


99 “ONTARIO STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
EUROPEAN OFFICE 118 HOLBORN,LONDON EC.ENG 
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WNAMGHT IS Cee 


When You Are Supplied 
With Sufficient To Do Your 
Lighting Properly 


but is worse than expensive when it does not give the proper lighting. It is 
disastrous to your business in many ways. 


There need be no worry about there being enough daylight if you hiteh 
your faith to the 


LUXFER PRISM 


They will not make daylight, that’s impossible; but they will gather the ‘ , 
rays that strike them and shoot them anywhere they are required, lighting ’ 
the darkest corner in your office or business place as billiantly as if the 2 

s 


sun shone directly into it, but without the glare which usually accompan- 
ies the direct sunlight. 


Luxfer Prisms are made in scores of styles, which makes possible the econo- ; 
mical, satisfactory lighting of every dull, dingy interior. ' 


Write for your catalog to-day and enquire of your Architect about LUXFER 
PRISMS. 


Luxfer Prism Company Limited 
TORONTO and MONTREAL 
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cigaret 
Thousands 


“led to it” by 
so sweet and fragrant 





is tobacco without 
a bite and it won't 
Aaa " parch your throat. 
a ‘ ae ‘és You see, P. A. is made 
pipe’sa i 
jimmy pipe : by a patented process 
if it’s packed that cuts out the bite. 
with P. A.”’ Why, you can keep 
fired-upallthetimeand 
never get a tingle on your tongue or a dry spot in your throat. 





According to Hoyle, that’s going some! And there’s just one way to 
prove it. You be game enough to buy P. A. in theJtidy full 2-oz. 
red tin. Then you'll know for yourself why Prince Albert is King 
of ’em all. 


There’s a lot of ragtime con talk about ‘‘just as good as P. A.,’’ 
‘‘just like P. A.’’ Get this: No other tobacco can be like Prince 
Albert, because the patented process is owned exclusively by the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. P. A. wasn’t born twins and has 
no brothers or sisters. Remember that! 

Most Canadian dealers now sel] Prince Albert in the tidy full 2-oz. 


red tin. If your dealer does not handle it, tell him to order from 
from his jobber. Leading Canadian jobbers are now supplied. 


for pipe 
grouches 


verybody’s 

mighty strong for 
Prince Albert, because 
it’s tobacco with a smile. 
Sort of turns on the sun- 


shine—and every time you 
fire-up a jimmy pipe or roll a 


te say toyourself, Old Man, 


here goes for another joy smoke.” 


of men who never smoked 


a pipe or rolled a cigarette have been 


P. A., because it’s so good, 
and so fresh. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the inter-national joy smoke 


PLA. 


in the tidy 
full 2-oz. tin. 


b 


0 De 
ND 
LONG BURNING PIPE A 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 





R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N C., U.S.A: 
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Typewriting Contests 


Annual Business Show, Massey Hall, Toronto, April 29-30 


Machine, 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Remington 


Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Remington 

Underwood 
Underwood 


Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 





INTERNATIONAL CONTEST 


30 minutes 


Name, Gross, Net. 
Bessie Friedman 3468 3303 
Rose Bloom 3442 3187 
Fred Jarrett 2995 2815 
Thos. Ehrich 3054 2809 
P. Cowan 2874 2469 
E. M. Halter 2549 2224 
C. Bourdon 2607 2212 
Rae Shipman 2608 2098 


CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIP 


30 minutes 


Fred. Jarrett 2995 2815 
P. Cowan 2874 2469 
E. M. Halter 2549 2224 
C. Bourdon 2607 2212 
R. Shipman 2608 2098 
Lillian Beam 2531 1931 
M. Tharrett 2221 1711 
SCHOOL CONTEST 
15 minutes 
Miriam Jackson 1284 924. 
Reta Odlum 843 748 
J. Gavigan 1034 744 


(and 14 others — all using Underwood Typewriters. 
writing contest of any importance has been won on the Underwood.) 


United Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


All Canadian Cities 


Head Office, Toronto 


Rate 
per minute. 


110 
106 
94 


62 
50 
50 


Every type- 
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Divides 


/Tultiplies Subtracts 


For more than two years the Union Paper & Twine Co.., 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been using Comptometers in their Cost 
‘and Billing Departments, with “splendid and accurate results and 
with practically no other attention than oiling and dusting.” 


Bok Cele bode Lode dole dele Pele bole Lok Dele Eel bol Bole Pole Dole bol 


But until recently they did not use them on book work. 
Why? Listen to what the Auditor of the company has to say 
about it: 


“Lately we have tested the Comptometer in our Bookkeeping 
Department and, much to our surprise, we are convinced that it is 
a great success in taking off trial balances and in proving 
monthly statements and daily postings, notwithstanding the fact 
that we argued to the contrary, feeling that a listing machine was 
absolutely essential.” 


—which shows what happens even to an figure work in your office can be made 
honest opinion when it runs contrary to clear beyond dispute by a like test. 
-monstrated fact. ' 
demonstrated fa You have only to request a demonstra- 
The advantages of Comptometer service — tion, which will be gladly furnished with- 
on your book work, as well as all other out any expense or obligation on your part. 


Write for your copy of ‘‘Rapid Mechanical Calculation.’’ 


FELT & TARRANT MEG. CO., 1696 N. Paulina St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
OFFICES OR DEALERS 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 
507 Power Bldg. 728 Traders Bank Bldg. 508 McGreevy Blk. 1309 11th St. W. 27 Rogers Bldg. 
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The Merchant Gets His Money 
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: Customer Gets , 
° ; F 7 
a Receipt. - 
The ‘‘ Get a Receipt ’’ > 
plan compels the giv- 
ing of acorrectly print- 
ed receipt to the cus- 
tomer, which means 
that there are cor- 
responding and _ un- 
changeable records in- 
side the register for 
merchant and the 
clerk. 
The customer’s printed receipt, the clerk’s receipt on the sales-strip, and 
the merchant’s receipt on the adding wheels, all are made by the same » 4 
operation of the register and therefore must be the same. 
The Customer’s The Merchant’s Receipt. The Clerk’s 
Receipt. ‘ i Receipt. 
ow mais | of 
* CASH | 
K - 1:00 DOLLARS | CTS | 
W. S. JOHNSON | tl 
S.J These are the adding wheels which must 
416 Fourth Ave. show the same record as the receipt, ” 
They are the merchant’s receipt forJa cor-F X L 
Keep This. Receipt rect unchangeable record. = m ~ 
It is your Protection ; - 
WATCH FOR.» National Cash Registers range in price ‘The-, sales-strip, which 
ANNOUNCEMENT | from $30 to $900 must show the same re- . { 
assed . ed ote cord as the customer’s ' 
Re Rel receipt and the adding 
This receipt, which goes to Write for complete information about saan tar Lantan Gaia : 
the customer is printed by the © Get a Receipt”’ plan. the transaction correctly . 
the register. ; ; 
° * 
The National Cash Register Company | 
285 Yonge Street, Toronto j 


Canadian Factory,. Toronto 
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Office Desks Plus Filing 
Drawers Multiply Efficiency 
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jfee Filing Desks keep your Card Index, Letter and Other 
Files AT YOUR FINGER TIPS. 


“A Complete Office on Legs.” 


There are 10 kinds of drawers for filing 3 x 5,4 x6 and 5x 8 Index Cards, 
Letters, Vouchers, Documents, Catalogs, Checks, Notes, Blanks, Electros, etc. 

Your choice of these arranged to meet your 
special requirements. 

Made with Letter and Legal Cap Width 
pedestals. 

Your choice of assorted filing drawers, with- 
out back panel, Solid Oak—Golden, Natural or 
Weathered finish. 

All drawers on Roller Bearings, desks have 
center drawer and extension slides. 

The very acme of completeness and compact- 
ness. Refer to any paper or card without leav- 
ing your office chair. 

Single Pedestal Desks with choice of 
drawers as described above, reasonably low 


“BE This Handsome, Solid Oak, Letter File 


holds 20,000 letter-size papers on edge for quickest reference. Any letter or all letters with 
one correspondent may be quickly and easily found. 


Follow Blocks hold the contents vertically. 

Roller Bearings make the drawers roll easily, even though filled to capacity. 

Dust-proof because of its full height drawer sides covered by overhanging rails. 

Seasoned Solid Oak, put together as strongly as glue, screws and scientific construction can 
make it. Practically wearproof. Golden, Natural or Weathcred finishes. 














WRITE FOR . You cannot get a more efficient, satisfying cabinet—at any price. 
peed FRE Booklet ** Filing Suggestions ** helps solve your filing 
problems. Catalog ‘‘F,’’ 96 pages of time, trouble 
NEAREST and temper-saving office devices and Catalog ‘‘H*’ of Sectional 
YOU. Bookcases sent on request. 
The #2 Manufacturing Co. 
46 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. NEW YORK OFFIGE—75 John St. 


No. 421 a 
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If you have a business, you need 
SYSTEM. We have systems 
suited to your needs. We need 
your BUSINESS—you need our 
systems to eliminate waste time, 
save labor and simplify details. 
Can we get together? 


Shall we have our representative 


demonstrate to you the efficiency 
of 


Copeland-Chatterson 
Loose-Leat Systems 








Better Write Now 








Address Department ‘‘ A.,’’ Corner Rich- 
mond and Yonge Streets, Toronto, Ont. 


The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited 
Reson | -_ O R O N Se O OFFICES: 


Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Stroud, Gloa., Eng. Head Office London, Eng. 
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When the lever is here it is an 2 


ADDING MACHINE 


and it adds to capacity 
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When the lever is here it is a 


SUBTRACTING MACHINE 


and subtracts to cipacity 





When you stop putting down < 
figures your 


TOTALS OR BALANCES 


are ready, all added or subtracted 


@ by the machine 
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This New Burroughs 
Saves 5 Hours a Day 


This wonderful new Burroughs is doing for a Cleveland concern 
in less than 3 hours a day, work which took 8 hours a day by hand. 
It saves over 50% for a Chicago concern on statement work alone. 

Besides saving time and money, it totally eliminates all mental 
| drudgery and effort required in getting both totals and balances, 

| because it is absolutely automatic—and absolutely accurate—and 
quick and neat at both. 

Just think of this—it adds credits, deposits or other items ; 
subtracts debits, checks or similar items; prim/s dates, numbers, 
letters, etc.; gives old and new balance (makes carbon copies), 
»] all automatically. You just put down the figures one after the 
~| other in any order you please. The machine does the calculating, 
thinking and printing. 

And then in addition to this extraordinary work—it will do multiplication 


and division—in fact, all the work of a standard Burroughs Adding and Book- 
keeping Machine. 


[ Don’t you think you meed this Burroughs ‘‘érain” in your office ? Others tell 

}] us it pays for itself in less than a year. At least find out the truth of this as 

3 applied to your own business, by permitting us to demonstrate its immense field 
; of usefulness without cost or obligation to yor 


+ | BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan aime. naa 


Makers of adding and listing machines and non-listing calculating machines ; low- 
keyboard visible-printing adding machines—86 different models in 492 combina- 
t tions of features—$185 to $1000—$50 more in Canada. — payments if desired. 


See ttiae . : 
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Get a BURROUGHS 





hie ee : 


£2.36 


+o. 
SY¥.36 
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BURROUGHS 
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12.0 
4.000 ~ 


Bal.1 2746+% 
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ONnkRAN 











CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 
Toronto Branch: 146 Bay 8t., 
al Winnipeg Branch: P. 


0. , Man.; Vancouver Branch: 
est, Vancouver, B.O.; St. John 


ke vee "Prince William S8t., 


oF Fonte, Oo Cnt — Branch: 392 St. James St. 
Box 


Montreal, 
347 Pender St, 


St. + N.B. 
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=————- T() BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: You know that tookkeepiajaiiiiiie 
=by hand means errors, delays and inefficient use ftir Tr 








The Bookkeeping Machine 


will actually do a/ your bookkeeping—will do all your posting, 
adding, subtracting, and extending balances, with machine- 
like accuracy and machine-like speed. 


Does this work faster than it can be done by hand. 


It will inform you every day about the condition of any account 
on your books and there is a proven trial balance always waiting 
to be taken off whenever wanted. cones 











It will make all entries in plain 
machine type. 


The Bookkeeping Machine automatically 
checks every posting, by providing a separate 
proof-sheet. There are no mistakes to 
look tor at the end of 
every month. 




















It posts to a standard loose- ( eee 
leaf ledger without remov- 
ing pages from binder and 
is equally efficient for card 
ledgers. Makes monthly 
statements while posting, 
if desired — your state- 
ments are ready for the 






mail when the final post- ~ Produces 
ing is made. nm 4% Satisfactory 
Results 


You know what it 
means to cut out your 
bookkeeping overtime 
—to have books always 
correct and in balanee. 


Economically 


Send us your name and address for more detailed information 
and for copy of the illustrated magazine “Bookkeeping Today.” 


Elliott-Fisher Limited 


66 Cedar Street, ~ 5 . - . Harrisburg, Pa. 
CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 
$13 Power Building 123 Bay Street 179 McDermott Ave. 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
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tow a World-Wide Business 
rew From Lhis Old Kettle 


~ 


SIFTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, Joseph 
4 and Thomas Berry made in it the first 
run of Berry Brothers’ varnish 
But they put into it more than merely the 
necessary ingredients and a wonderful know 
ledge of varnish making They included 
honesty ot purpose, hich 
ideals, a standard of product which nothing 


manutacturing 


short of perfection could satisfy. 

And buyers, secking these things. mad 
pathway to the brothers’ door, and told their f 
it. So today, from that little kettle, has grown 


world's irgest varnish-making busines 





every corner of the eart! 


) 


For the same ideals hai 
(And throughout our comple 
have steadily improved | 


been maintained t 
out our history. te expel 


mental laboratories we 


ro- 


cesses and met mds. kee ts 4iways in the 


forefront of the industry. 


You should insist on 
Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 


It doesn't matter what the size of your job may be. 
Good dealers everywhere sel! them Write us stating 
your varnish problems We have special booklets 


(free) for every class of user. 


BERRY BROTHERS 


Established 1558 


BERRY 


OTHERS’ 


VARNISHES 


WALKER VILLE, 
ONT. 
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\ q fALC POWDER 


HA, BORIC-ANTISEPTic 


Comfortable “4 


ELIGHTFULLY soothing, heal- 

ing and refreshing. Safest for you 
and your children. 

Six delicate perfumes and Unscented; 
and the perfumes as antiseptic as the 
powder itself. 

All talcums are not alike. Colgate’s is 


The Real Boric Powder 


Besides having eight times more of that mild, yet 
efficient, antiseptic, boric acid, Colgate’s contains two 
other soothing and healing ingredients not found in 
other powders examined. Send for Dr. Brenenan’s 
analytical report. 

Dainty trial box sent for 4c. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. B., Coristine Bldg., Montreal 
W.G. M. Shepherd, Montreal 
Sole Agent for Canada 
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